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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY, 
Church, Concert and School Positions 

MRS. BABCOCK, 
Caawecitar Hatt, 


Telephone 2634 Circle. 


Secured. 


New York. 





M. F. BURT SCHOOL 


Sight-Singing, Ear-Training, Mus'ca! Stenogra 
hy. Normal courses in Public and Private School 
usic. Special coaching for church trials 


New York School, 809 Carnegie Hall. 
Address Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place. 





H. RAWLINS BAKER, 
PIANIST AND TEACHER. 


Pupils prepared for Teaching and Public 
Performance 


ga East 77th Street, New York. 
Tel. 30290 Lenox. 





UMBERTO MARTUCCI, 
PIANIST AND COACH; ACCOMPANIST OF 
MME. MATZENAUVER, 

For Terms address 
2461 Amsterdam Ave, N. Y. Phone 4664 Audubon 





ALBERTA PARSON PRICE, 
PIANIST—Pupil of Gabrilowitsch. Soloist, 
Accompanist, Ensemble. 

401 Lefferts Ave., Richmond Hill, L. L 
Parson Paice Struptio, 





MME. OHRSTROM-RENARD, 
TEACHER OF VOICE IN ALL ITS 
BRANCHES. 


Only Teacher of Anna Case. 
Res. Studio: 216 West voth St, New York City 


Phone, Columbus 3082. 





PAUL SAVAGE, 
VOICE CULTURE, 
8o3 Carnegie Hall, 
New York. 





GUSTAV L. BECKER, 

(Dir. American Progressive Piano Schoa)) 
Agnounces special condensed summer couraé for 
pianists and teachers.—Repertoire coaching, mod- 
@» technic, advanced principles of pedagogy, etc. 
Address, cate of Steinway Ilall, New York City 





MME. NIESSEN-STONE, 
MEZZO-CONTRALTO, 

Manage:sent: Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 

Vocal Studio: 151 W. 72nd St., N, Y. Tel. 1833 Col. 





MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITONE. 
Voice Culture—Art of Singing. 
Studio, Carnegie Hall. 
Mail Address: Fifth Ave., New Rochelle, N. Y. 





E. PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
826 Carnegie Hall. Teli 1350 Circle. 





MARY HISSEM DE MOSS, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING. 


Address personally, 106 W. goth St. 
Phone, 3552 River. 





FLORENCE E. GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST. 
Recitals and Concerts. 
Instruction, Leschetizky Method. 
The Spencer Arms, i140 W. Sixty-ninth Street. 
Telephone, Columbus 3996. 





ZIEGLER INSTITUTE OF NORMAL SINGING 
Mua. Anna E. Ziecter, Director. 


Summer Courses, New York and Brookfield 
Center, Conn. 


Tel. 1274 Bryant. 


is JOHN DENNIS MEHAN, 
as. 
Summexr Session—Juty 23-Avcust 31. 
NEW YORK STUDIOS, 
yo Carnegie Hall. Telephone Circle 1472. 
MEHAN STUDIOS MANOR 
(Home for Serious Students) 
For all particulars apply to 7o Carnegie Hall. 








HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway—Metropolitan Opera House, 


Mas, Henry Smock Miss Susan S. 


Positive 


Expert 
Breath Con. B O Cc E, Coaching. 
trol, Perfect YOCAL STUDIOS DPiction in all 
Placing. ™ languages. 


6s Central Park West, cor. 66th St. 
Telephone, 7140 Columbus 





ROSS DAVID, 
VOCAL STUDIOS. 
The Rutland, 256 West 57th St., New York. 





LAURA E, MORRILL, 

TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Hotel Majestic, 72d St., at Central Park West. 
Phone. 2118 Columbus, New York. 





MME. GRACE WHISTLER, 
VOICE 
Studio: 210 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Chicago for the month of July—Blackstone Hotel. 





WILLIAM THORNER, 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Studio: 2128 Broadway, New York 
Phone: Columbus 2068. 





HERBERT DITTLER, 
VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION, 

43s West troth Street, New York City, 

Telephone, Morningside 8200 





GWILYM MILES, 


BARITONE 
INSTRUCTION 
Studio, 2231 Broadway Tel. 4075 
(Elevator entrance, 80th Street) Schuyler 





JACQUES L. GOTTLIEB, 

Neicusornoop SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 

Stor House Serrtement Music 
CHOOL, 

Teacner or Viotin Ensemate, Turory Music. 


Orchestral Training School, 815 Carnegie Hall 
New York. 


Conpuctor 
Director East 





ELIZABETH K, PATTERSON, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING, 

Studio: 257 West rogth Street. 
"Phone, 8101 Riverside. 





JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
ta2 Carnegie Hall. 





MR. FRANCIS STUART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder. 

(Ten years in California.) 

“Being in full possession of my method of sing- 
ing, he has the ability to form great artists.”— 
Francesco Lamperti. 

Studios 1103-4, 


Carnegie Hall, New York City. 





Stcnor FILOTEO GRECO. 

THE ART OF SINGING, 

Studio: 62-East Thirty-fourth Street, New York. 
Telephone: 4879 Murray Hill. 





MORITZ E. SCHWARZ, 
Asst Organist, Trinity Church, New York. 
RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION, 
Address, Trinity Church, New York. 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 

Specialist in Sight Singing (Solfeggio). 
(Musical Director of Bapt. Temple Choir) 
Scientifically aaa vw put into prac- 

use, 


Large Public—Small Private Classes now forming. 
Individual work at any time. 


220 Madison Ave. Res. Phone, 5469) Bedford 





Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO. 


Will receive a limited number of pupils, 
Residence, 34 Gramercy Park. 





Reaid 


2184 Bathgate Ave. Phone, 3967 Tremont 





Phone, 3:87 Gramercy. New York City. 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING. 
172 West 7oth St., New York. 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 
ART OF SINGING. 
Hotel Richmond, 70 West 46th Street, New York 





HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 

Director of the Brookfield Summer School of Singing 

yor Carnegie Hall, N. Y. City. 





SIGNOR A. BUZZI-PECCIA, 
VOCAL SPECIALIST. 
Teacher of Alma Gluck and Sophie Braslau. 
Studio: 33 West 67th St., New York. 





FREDERICK WHEELER, 
611 West 111th Street, New York City 
Phone, 4740 Morningside. 





HARRY PATTERSON HOPKINS, 
CONCERT PIANIST. 
Studio: 296 Manhattan Avenue 
New York City 





HENRY T. FLECK, 
DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC 
Hunter College, New York City 
Telephone, Plaza 2443 





LIONEL LEVINSON-SINCLAIR, 
—ANGLO-RUSSIAN PIANIST— 


Advanced pupils and teachers. 
Specialization in tone production. 


Principles of Leschetizky, Busoni and Matthay. 
Studio: 468 Central Park West. 





FRANCIS ROGERS, 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING. 
July 1-Sept. 1s—Water Mill, N. Y. 





CLAUDE WARFORD, 
TENOR 


Metropolitan Opera House, 
1425 Broadway, New York. 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
143 West gand St., New York. 





Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. 
Certificated Leschetizky Exponent. Carnegie Hall 


Studios 832-3, New York City. University of 
Vermont, Burlington, during Summer. 





JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Voice Developed—Style, Opera. 
851-852 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





WALTER L. BOGERT, BARITONE. 
Teacher of singing. and ital 
Tuesday and Friday, 161 West 71st St. 

130 Claremont Ave., New York. Tel. 291 Morn’side. 


Lectu 








F. W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, HARMONY 
With the “Musical Courier”; Sec’y Manuscript 
Society; O ist Central Baptist Church, New 
York. 439 Fifth Avenue; Tel. 4292 Murray Hill. 
Residence, Park Hill, Yonkers, N. Y. 





CARL FIQUE, Puno 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE, 


, DRAMATIC Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn. 


PIANO INSTRUCTION— 
RAFAEL JOSEFFY METHOD. 
JACQUES S. DANIELSON, 


ASSISTANT TO 
THE LATE RAFAEL JOSEFFY. 


STUDIOS: 


Carnegie Hall, Steinway Hall, New York. 
Mail address, Carnegie Hall, New York. - 





JOHANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 
SOPRANO. 
Concerts, Oratorios, Recitals and Musicales. 
Pupils Received. 
607 West 137th Street, New York 
Phone, Audubon 1600. 


Studio: 





CUYLER BLACK, 
TENOR. 
Recital—Concert—Oratorio—Opera. 
Personal Representative: Howarp E. Porter, 


Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., 1425 Broadway, 
New York. 





JESSIE FENNER HILL, 
(Jessie G. Fenner) 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 
Phone, Bryant 1274. 





J. ARMOUR GALLOWAY 
AMERICAN SINGING MASTER 
Address: The Tuxedo Bldg., 637 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. Telephone, Plaza 6862. 

Mr, Galloway will teach at his New York studios 
during the summer months. 





LOUIS CORNELL, 
PIANIST. 
Stuio: Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Management: Loudon Charlton. 





ADELE LEWING, 

PIANIST, COMPOSER AND COACH. 
Authorized Teacher of the Leschetizky Method 
Residence Studio: 785 Lexington Ave. (61st St.) 
Telephone, 2685 Plaza. 
Downtown Studio: - Steinway Hall 
Special Summer Terms for Students and Teachers. 





EDWARD E,. TREUMANN, 
CONCERT PIANIST—INSTRUCTION. 
Testimonials from Emil Sauer and Josef Hofmann, 
Studios: St. Nicholas Bldg., 1042 St. Nicholas 


Ave., New York. Telephone, Audubon 5896. 
(Residence phone, Audubon 8613.) 





Mme. EMMA A. DAMBMANN, 
(Mrs. Hermann G. Friedman) 
ContraLto, Teacher the Art Bel Canto Singing. 
Pres,, The Southland Singers. 

Philip James, Conductor; Bernice Maudsley, 
Accompanist; Mrs. H. J. Mitchell, Sec’y. 
340 W. s7th St. N. Y. C. Tel. 1628 Columbus 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOICE CULTURE. 230 E. 6and St. 
Complete musical education given to students 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 

F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 





T. TERTIUS NOBLE, 

ORGANIST AND MASTER OF THE CHOIR 
St. Thomas’ Church, Fifth Ave. and 53rd St. 
Lessons in Organ, Theory and Composition, 





VON DOENHOFF, 

VOICE—HELEN. PIANO—ALBERT. 
76 East 86th St. 

"Phone: 1332 Lenox. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, 

Nine years of successful teaching and concert- 
izing in Berlin. Will accept engagements and a 
limited number of pupils. 

Address: 127 West 126th St., New York. 
’Phone, Morningside 2346. 

{In Philadelphia Mondays. Address, 1821 Dia- 

mond St.] 





BRUNO HUHN, 
STYLE REPERTOIRE AND DICTION TO 
VOCALISTS. 


Huntting Inn, East Hampton, Long Island 
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THE REYL-KRAHE VOCAL STUbIOS 





School of Bel Cante 
New Studio: a es Ei “second Stee Tel., 
Schuyler ret Sage Bran : Manha’ in Court, 
College Point, New York; Tel., Flushing Sere 
ADELE KRAHE |EMILE RE YL 
Coloratura Seprano Operatic Tenor and Lieder Singer 
Musical Psycho-Pedagogy thus” 


Creating a sensation among teachers and artists 


$115 Postpaid, jew Survexn buicoinc: pecaroR ti. 


SILVERMAN’S 7. 
Pb y 1894 


INSTRUCTION IN VIOLIN AND PIANO 
235 EAST 39th STREET NEW YORK CITY 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Voice Instructor anp CoacH. 
Assistant Teacher to Alexander Heinemann. 
229 West togth St., N. Y. Phone, Academy 1374. 


HARRY MUNRO Baritone 


Available for Oratorio and Song Recital. Teacher 
of Voice and Singing from the Mental Standpoint. 
Author of “Voice: Its Origin and Divine Nature.” 














CARNEGIE HALL - - - - - NEW YORK. 
PIANIST 


1621-29 St. Rock Island, Ill. 


MUSICAL 


whacsion ¢ or PIANO 
Studio: Carnegie Hall - . New York 


te Fae Soe ee 


E. 59th St.. New York 


' DUFAULT 


returned from Australian and Far East Tour. 
In America Season 1917-18. Summer Address: 
Ste. Héttne pve Bacot, Canapa, P. Q 


DUNNING SYSTEM oro ror “Beoummens 


Send for information 
and booklets of indorsements. Mrs. Carrie Louise 
Dunning, 8 West goth St., New York City. 


ETHELYNDE SMITH 


SOPRANO 
Address: 458 Cumberland Ave., Portland, Maine. 


M.E.FLORIO 


(Grand Opera , Teaches, La Seale, Milan.) 
Teacher of Singing 
Specialist of “Voce prostata” (Golden secret of 
Italian tone placement), Grand Opera repertory, 


concert, oratorio, coach 
Tel. 7127 Riverside. 








Tenor 




















177 West 88th St, N E We 





Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE, 


Columbia School of se ig 
509 . Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Musical Management 
871 Mariborough Street 


MORTIMER WILSON 


Composer—Conductor 
227 Riverside Drive NEW YORK Phone Riverside 1150 











“Not all may become bh but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically. 
Teacher of 


HAGGERTY-SNEL Vocal Music 


130 West 97th Street - New York City 


ARGARET ‘FAYLOR 


09 W. {21st St, 
Soprano ew York Clty 


Management, Briggs Bureau, Chicayo 


wassi: [| ,_ EPS 


CONDUCTOR. 
Symphony, Opera, Oratorio. 
THE POWELTON, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


carom WILLARD 


FINE ARTS BUILDING CHICAGO 


BIRDICE BLYE 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


t LaForge Murphy 

















7 
DER SOPRANO. 
Oratorio—Concert—Recital—Pupils accepted. 
s000 Dorchester Av.,Chicago. Phone, Kenwood 4042 





I. KAY MYERS 


BASS-BARITONE, Oratorio, Concert, Recital‘ 
239 Fifth Avenue Pittsburgh, Pa. 


oe WILD oss, 


Studio 1203, Kimball Building, Chicago 
INSTRUCTION 


PIANO, ORGAN 


Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelsso! Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 








BUCKHOUT 


SOPRANO 
“The Singer of Dedicated Songs.” 
265 Central Park W. (87th St.) 
Tel. 8 Schuyl 








ARTHUR M, BURTOR 


Fine Arts Building Chicago 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


borg = ee Organist 
Orga r Brick go congo 


Orth 4 pirecte io’ Th logical 
4ta Fi Fifth Ave. mae 


SIDNEY ARNO DIETCH 


COACH-—-ACCOMPANIST 
——"“Who Knows the Voice” 
421 Fine Arts Bullding CHICAGO 


Gustaf Holmquist 


BAS S O 


CONCERTS, ORATORIO, ETC. 























624 MICHICAN AVENUE 
Pers, Address: 1430 Argyle St. Chicago iil. 


JOHN B. MILLER, 


624 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, I11. 


EULA DAWT KY 


16 Waverly Place, St Louis, Mo. 
17 So 


Mme. E. B. re SERRANO| 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 























430 West 57th St., Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 
Recitals and Piano 
STUDIO: Steinway Hall 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 
Instruction IS 
Address, 144 East r1soth Street, New York City. 





CHEVALIER ; >? 
ASTOLFO 
tb 


LATE OF MILAN 


201 WEST 74tn ST., NEW YORK 


Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mibr-Hardy 
Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 
Soloist with New York Fumbeomeale 
Teacher of 


VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
and Boston Symphony Orchestra, &c. 
Artistic Singing 


Telephone, Columbus 4266 








For Information 
Address 


. MRS. A. M. VIRGIL 


VirgilConservatory 
UNEQUALLED ADVANTAGES 


Literature Upon Request 





11 NE 68th St. 
NEW _ YORK 


COURIER 


i DUBINSKY 


*Cellist 


R Met.: Music League of America, 1 W. 34th St., N. Y. 


SITTIG TRIO 


Violin, Cello, Piano; Concerts,Clubs,Musicals,ete. 
FRED. V. SITTIG, Teacher of Piano and Accompanist 
318 WEST 57th STREET - NEW YORK 


| ime. Marie Zendt 


SOPRANO 
605 Kimball Ball, a Drexel 2778 
Chicago, ! 


Ralph Cc O xK 


es med of Sing 
Youce Building 











Studie 31, ‘Metrep 
roadway, 


DAISY CANTRELL od a L ik 


Ametnen ia feacene 
Concert, = Recital ond Oratorio 
252 West 85th St.- ew York City 


John Doane Neriicaten”™ 


Northwestern 
ORGAN RECITALS 











University 


Management: Mrs. Herman Lewis, Inc 
402 Madison Avenue - - . - New York City 


¢ SHARP-HERDIEN 


.~— mm. 


¥ LANGWORTHY 


4 Concert Soprano and Teacher 
SOLOIST Ist M. E. CHURCH 


E 
D Address: Atlanta Goangovetary of Music 
Atlanta, Ca. 


Bonels VALERI = 


7 MAURER 


TEACHER OF VIOLIN PLAYING 


Metropolitan Opera Hlouse, Suite 31, 
1425 Broadway, New York. 


ANDREA SARTO Baritone 


ORATORIO CONCERTS RECITALS 
Address: 5000 Broadway, New York Phewe Acdubse 6820 


Personal Representative— 
James O. Boone, 810-14 Carnegie Hall, New York 


MARIE B. TIFFANY | 


rano, Metropolitan Opera Com 
st. ye oy Hotel PN ew York 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago. 


PAUL TIETJENS 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 
9 East soth Street, New York City 
Phone: Plaza 8255 


? REUTER 


PIANIST 
624 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


H E. van SURDAM 


Tenor — Conductor 


Paso Del Norte Hotel, El] Paso, Texas 
Summer Address: Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 





6132 Kenmore } > a 



































KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Eight years leading teacher, 
Stern ‘onservato Berlin; 
three years at Tastitute of 
Musical Art. 


Studio: 212 W. $9th St., New York City. Columbus 2329 

















3 


BARITONE 
Tas Aart or Sinaine 
| Indorsed by Chaliapin, Brogi, 
i Sammarco, Ruffo, Didur, Sem- 
i} bach, Zerola, ete. 
Studio: 
Carnegie Hall, New York City 


GEORGIA KOBER, Pianiste 


Pres. Sherwood Music Schoo! 
300 Fine Arts Annex CHICAGO, ILL. 


tatoo HOFFMANN 2010 


Home Address: Sr. Paut 


S. WESLEY SEARS, 


St. pane Church, 
2ad and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 





























ORGAN RECITALS. INSTRUCTION, 
MARIE 
CONTRALTO 
Management : ALMA VOEDISCH 
1425 Broadway New York 
mn? DILLING 


HARPIST 
Studio, 18 East oo St., N. Y¥. Phone, Piaza 4570 
hicago management: 
Richard A. Pick, 64: Lyon & Healy | Bldg. 
MUSIC Circulating Library. 
Excerpts, Concertos, Ooastene. 
etc, Orchestration tor large or 


small orchestras to rent. 
Specialists on- Harmonizing, arranging, amsoesing. copying 
A.W. TAMS MUSIC LIBRARY, toe. 1600 B way, N.Y. City 


= % 














TENOR—COMPOSER. 
“Song of the Canoe,” “An Evening Song,” “A 
Little Red Ribbon,” “Moonlight and Starlight” 
(waltz song). 
Hotel Marie Antoinette. "roadway, 66th & G7th Sts. Wew York 
HALLETT GILBERTE Tel. 2740 Columbus 


REUSEN H. 


DAVIES 


Concert Pianist 








HEAD OF 
PIANO DEPARTMENT 
Texas Woman's College, Forth Worth, Texas 


 TORPADIE, soprano 


H. E. Krehbiel writes, “A o ingratiat 
ing artist, with a beautiful voice of pecu 
liarly sympathetic quality, much skill, and a 

A most charming stage bearing.” 


Adiress: MUSIC LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
33 West 42nd Street, New York 


Evlyn Gray 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO 


Address: Care of Musical Courier 
437 Fifth Aveace New York York 


SHEPHERD 


Soprano 
Concert, Oratorio, Recital 














Address: 
Music League of America 
Aeolian Hall. N.Y, 








OLD & NEW 
behets GRAND PRIZES 
BEST STRINGS CHICAGO 1893-ST. LOUIS 1904 


JOHN FRIEDRICH & BRO. 


279 FiFTH AVE 
NEW YORK 
EST. 1883 





Mme. Katharine Evans von Klenner 





Grand Prix of Paris Expositioa 1900 


Founder and President of National Opera Club of America. 


Avaliable for Lectures on Opera and 


Musical Appreciation 


Vocal Studio, 952 Eighth Ave., N. Y. 


Summer Schoo! Point Chautauqua, Chautauqua Lake, N, ¥ 























4 MUSICAL 
z SOKOLSKY -FREID | § MARGOLIS itn 
:p FIER The Edith Rubel Trio 
DE Sesame bee sereaass | Sa eb, acest Bese 

oT i Capt Ti EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 
| (nA =a 











SANDOR RADANOVITS 


Teacher of Voice 
419 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Mme. Irene Pavloska 


MEZZO-SOPRANO—RECITALS AND CONCERTS 
Personal Representative: ARTHUR E. CAREW 
Michigan Avenue Building Chicago 





GLENN DILLARD GUNN 


Fine Arts Building Chicago, Ill. 


AXEL SIMONSEN 


CELLO VIRTUOSO 
Les Angeles 


THOMAS ASKIN Musical MUSICAL 


BARITONE 
An art form employing song, recitation Mepusions gesture 


214 Blanchard Hall Los Angeles, Calif. 


SOLOMON GOLUB | - 


LIEDER SINGER 
and sencter in Ancient Music 
130 East 29th 5 


Helen DE WITT JACOBS 


CONCERT ViGLEESS 
335 Clinten Avenue ~- + Brooklyn, N. Y. 


®t RUSSELL 


R 
Director “Rassell Stadies.’ Voice Cult- 
are, Singing, Coach, English Diction, Per- 
sonal Expression, Planoforve Pedagog, 
pone Interpretation, Teachers’ Classes, 








Chicago 











" Lectures, Clini Demonstrations. 
Carnegie Hall, Meohettee ‘College of of Music, Newark 


MRS. VITTORIO 


ARIMONDI 


VOCAL TEACHER 


1327 KIMBALL HALL CHICAGO, ILL. 
Phone Harrison 3035 

















The PERFIELD’S Rotary 
COMMUNITY MUSIC SYSTEM 


ive,Musical 
Gari Mey yg mn aad The These Seek Sat Thee 


NATIONAL 
, 4 aes 
CONSERVATORY 





Music Teachers and 
Assistants LINK-IN- 
THE-PERFIELD Na- 
tional School of Mu- 
sic Chain Plan Method 
of Creating Organiz- 


Service in C 
Wor for both Chil- 
dren and Adults in 
Private and Normal 
Centers under your 

Inc, ILL. own Supervision. 1. 
iation from 7 yeers to go. Information Free. 
Results Assured. Main Office, Suite Sf 218 
s Wab ash Ages Chicago. ‘Address or cal 
Pearizio, Nati onal Secretary, En Route. 
York Office, 4 East 43d Street, State Secretaries 
we nted. From OCEAN to OCEAN. Annual 
Convention July 9 to 29, 1917, Chicago. 


Detroit Institute 
of Musical Art 


“Strongest Faculty in the Middle West" 


Guy Bevier Williams 


President & Head of the Piano Department 


William Howland 


Vice-President & Head of the Vocal Department 


Charles Frederic Morse 


Sec’ y-Treas. & Head of the Organ Department 


Edward Britton Manville, F.A.¢.0. 


Head of the Theoretical Department 


William Grafing King 
Head ff the Violin Regs & Concert: 
meister of the Detroit 








‘OP SZC 





New 






































Maude Embrey Taylor 
Voice Instruction Member, Board of Directors. 
Faculty of Over Fifty 
For information ohinge Manager, 











and |} 
1117-1119 Weodward Ave., Detroit. 


ROY DAVID BROWN 


PIANIST 
Assistant to the late RMIL LIEBLING 
Lyon & Healy Building - - Chicago 


COURIER 
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The Best Bargain is Quality— 





maker 


HE Conover is one of the few 
today sp areca being built by by its —. 


@ Its continued use in anche institutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity, is the best proof of its ae” tone 
qualities and durability 


great Pianos of 








Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago «: =: MAKERS 











MAY MUKLE 2 ae 


——Exclusive Management —— 
FLORENCE L. PEASE 1 West 34th St. New York 


Will A. Rhodes, Jr. 


_ TENOR 





165 West 83rd Street, New York. 


DONALD CHALMERS asso 


Phone 5590 Schuyler 


Recitals Oratorio Opera 





t: Edward M. Beck 





‘THE HIGHER ART OF PIANO PLAYING.” 


W. 0. FORSYTH 


“Distinguished Canadian Master, who makes 
genuine artists of his pupils.” 
Highly original and effective methods. 
Address: Care Nordheimers, Toronto, Canada. 


NELLI!I GARDINI 


SECOND ee Tom NOW BOOKING 


Majestic Theatre Building, Chicago 





KATHERYN SHARY 


SOPRANO 
Concerts, Recitals, Instruction 
Telephone: Audubon 5623 614 W. 157th St., N.Y, 





ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
SINAI ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 


CARL BRANDORFF 


CONCERT VIOLINIST and PIANIST. THEORY 





Limited number of pupils accepted. 
Studio, £93 South 14th Street, Newark, N. J., or 
address Musrcat Counter. (Accompanying preferred) 


K RAF T 


Concert TENOR Oratorio 
R Address: 454 Deming Place, 
Phone, Lincoln 4431. - Chicago, Ill, 


MABEL COX-VAN GROVE =e== 
ISAAC VAN GROVE ““<ccumscnict” 


JOINT RECITALS 
307 Fine Arts Bidg.. Chicago, Ill, 
Phone, Harrison 2265 
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GRACE G. GARDNER 
formerly Milan, London, New York 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


Ps. ah. repared for Concert, Oratorio. 
ial uae in Tone- ent, Respiration, 
A ysical Development. Injured voices restored 
cause demonstrated, defects remedied. Studio 508, 
Odd Fellows ine Cincinnati, Ohio. 


wax CADMAN 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 


In Recitals of His Com ositions and His Famous 
“Indian Music-Ta'k” 


Address; Care of WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING CO., BOSTON 
MARGARET 


KEYES)/: 


CONTRALTO 
With Chicago Grand Opera Co. 


Management, The Wolfsohe Musical 
Bureau, 1 W. 34th St., New York 


Personal address, St. Hubert Hotel, 120 W. S7th St., N. Y. 
Phone 2365 Circle 


HUBBARD -GOTTHELF 
OPERALOGUES 


Havrab W. L. Hubbard Claude Gotthelf 


Former Mosic Editor 
Chicago Tribave Concert Pianist 


1451 Broadway, N. Y. 
Piape 

















Gertrude F. Cowen, Manager, 
Masoa & Hamlia 











Harold von Mickwitz 


General Director of 


Fine Arts Department 


and 
Dean of Piano Department 


Southern Methodist University 
DALLAS, TEXAS 











VIOLA COLE 


—a oa ANIST 
612 Fine Arts BI CHICAGO, SICAGO, ILL. 


CHEVALIER LOVERDE | ; 


MUSICAL DIRECTOR 
139 WEST 4ist STREET NEW YORK 


Karl SCHNEIDER 


And Assistants 
THE ART OF SINGING 
a, Concert, Oratorio, Orzra 
1705 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, 








Pa. 


HERBERT MILLER Sutow Barone 


716 Fine Arts Bullding 


GUSTAV SCHOETTLE 


Pianist, Teacher, Conductor, Lecturer 
Dekota Wesleyan University MITCHELL, 8S. D. 


EMIL J. POLAK 


Accompanist and Coach 
533 WEST 150th STREET. NEW YORK PHONE, AUDUBON 1315 


HANS HESS 


‘CELLIST 
Residence Phone: 836] Edgewater 


























522 Fine Arts Bidg., 
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ROBERT 


ALLEN 


BARITONE 


Oratorio, Concerts, Recitals. 
Pupils accepted. 


Adisess : 850 Lexington Avenue, New York City 


Ovide Musin’s 
Edition 
“Belgian School 
of Violin” 
a ys Site 


of Belgian School, Enclose 
stamp. Address Registrar 
iOOL 


VIRTU SCH 
mg wier 8} W. 76h St. N.Y 
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MARIE RUEMMELI 
Concert Pianist 


2108 Lafayette Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Vernon Archibald 


SARITORE TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studio: seg teat ssth a Street, New Ye ork. 


urray Hill 5460. 


¢ ASCHENFELDER 


Vocal and Piano Instruction 
Studios: 161 West 71st Street, New York 


HAZEL LUCILLE PECK 


PIANISTE 
sees, & Aooiae » Bake 1107, at National 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Puplis Accepted Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 


GERTRUDE SYKES - KING 


Sopr QANO Concert, Oratorio, Recital 
218 No. CRAIG STREET PITTSBURGH, PA. 


DOUGLAS POWELL 


Soosiatics in Voice Placement, oo Concert F ng 
Gee tet set es Murray *Hil 8695. Teach 























PANG LARD WAL 


Coach—Conductor 
20 East 23rd Street 


Prof. Thomas Giles 


Director of Music 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utab 


Yon Studios 


853 ae veer ge ol wy 4 YORK 


New York 











s. Cc. Fico nat a ist, St. 
Vincent Ferrer ‘at, orgs 


P. A. Yon—0O: Piano: Composition: 
ist r, St. Francis 
Xavier Church, N. Y. 


4. C =, UNGERER— Gregorian: Li aaay 4 


Panel's Cathedral, N. Y. 

















Recitals given in: Paris, Londsn, New York, 


Boston, Chi rancisco, Vescouver, Hon- 
olulu, ‘Japan, *hina, ete, Address, 
100 negie Tel. Circle 3634. 
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LATEST DEVELOPMENTS IN 
ORATORIO AFFAIR 
Chorus Supports Koemmenich 116 to 3—Dam- 


rosch Requests a Meeting for Discussions 
—Next Season’s Plans 





The Musica Courter is in receipt of copies of the fol- 
lowing resolutions, sent out in an envelope marked “New 
York Oratorio Society, Louis Koemmenich, conductor, 287 
Fourth avenue, New York,” although in last week’s issue 
of the Musica Courter certain communications were 
printed which came upon letterheads on which a line had 
been printed across Mr. Koemmenich’s name and “Walter 
Damrosch, Conductor,” inserted above. Each of these 
resolutions is headed: 


R last A 


pted at a g | meeting of the Oratorio Society, 
on the ah Be of June 28, 1917, at Carnegie Hall, 119 persons, 
members of the society and members of the board of directors, 
being present. Vote: Affirmative, 116; negative, 3. 


The first one is as follows: 


Whereas, It has become known to the members of the Oratorio 
Society of New York that its board of directors has attempted a 
change in conductorship; and 

Whereas, Louis Koemmenich has served the society as conductor 
for ~ past five (5) years with great credit to the society and to 

imse(f; and, 

Where The membership of the society is constituted of its 
chorus and active forces who give voluntary service and pay an 
annual due, and therefore are properly entitled to a voice in the 
government and management of the organization; and 

Whereas, The society has not been consulted in respect to the 
proposed change in conductorship and any action thereon by the 
board of directors without such consultation will have been pre- 
mature and in conflict with the spirit of the organization and its 
best interests as a co-operative society, it is, at a meeting of the 
society duly held this 28th day of June, 1917, 

Resolved, That in the opinion of the society the past five years’ 
success; the high standard and singing quality now established; the 
accumulated prestige of the organization as one of the foremost 
vocal bodies in the metropolis; will be jeopardized by any action 
which may appear to cast discredit on the man who is responsible 
more than any other for the high standard in musicianship which 
the society has reached; and will, without question, be assumed to 
have been the result of tilterior motives dominated by a contro ling 
coterie and the directorate, Any ppointed under these 
conditions will approach his task under a handicap which should 
not be invited; } 

Resolved, That the society request of the board of directors the 
appointment of a joint committee of ten members to be constituted 
five from the board and five from the society, to whom shall be 
referred any proposition for a change in conductorship, and that 
no change be made until a report has been received from said com- 
mittee and spereted by this society; 

Resolved, at a copy of these resolutions be forwarded to the 
officers of the society and each member of the board. 








The second one reads: 

Whereas, The members of this society on or about the roth 
day of April, 1917, held the annual meeting thereof at which there 
were elected fifteen directors pursuant to Section I of the then ex- 
isting by-laws of the society; and ; 

Whereas, The said fifteen directors did on the 21st day of April, 
1917, purport to elect and add to their number as such directors 
thirty-five members of the society; and others; and 

Whereas, The said fifty members thereafter prepared a new re- 
vised set of by-laws for this society in and by which (1) the method 
of electing directors is to be rendered vague and uncertain, (2) 
an office is to be created entit'ed “Chairman of the Board” in the 
incumbent of which is to be vested autocratic and arbitrary powers, 
(3) the board of directors is to be authorized to delegate to the 
executive committee such powers as the board might deem expe- 
dient, (4) the power theretofore held by the members of the society 
to call a special meeting of the society is to be revoked from the 
members of this society and vested in a majority of the board of 
directors, (5) the power to amend the by-laws of the society is 
to be vested in three-fifths of the board of directors, (6) important 
changes are to be made in the method of constituting the executive 
committee; and : 

Whereas, The board of directors did improperly purport to dele- 
gate to one of its members the power to appoint the entire executive 
committee of the board; and : : 

Whereas, Such person did, without consultation with the board 
of directors as such, undertake to appoint an executive committee ; 
and 

Whereas, The said person acting as such chairman of the board 
did without authority invite to a meeting of the executive com- 
mittee, contrary to by-law 33 as at present in force, a rival candidate 
for the positi as ductor of the society though the conductor- 
ship had not heen declared vacant; and 

Whereas, A majority of three out of five members of the board 
improperly and illega ly purgeeins to constitute the executive com- 
mittee did undertake without consulting with the soc’ety to engage 

falter Damrosch to be conductor for the society for the coming 
season upon terms and conditions not fully disclosed but believed 
to be not consistent with the needs, requirements, traditions or dig- 
nity of the society; and : 

Whereas, The said chairman of the board and the chairman of 
the executive committee appointed by the board did improperly and 
ilegally interfere with and attempt to prevent the holding of a 
meeting of the members of the society; 

Now, Therefore, Be It Reso’ved: 2 ‘ : 

1. That the members of the society in special meet'ng duly 
assembled do declare it to be unwise and undemocratic and not in 
accord with the traditions and principles of this society that such 
unlimited powers should be vested in any one member as were 
attempted to be vested in such chairman of the board; and 

2. That the society hereby condemn the procedure and the trans- 
actions, of the persons acting as chairman of the board of directo s, 
and as chairman of the executive committee, and of the majority 
of the executive committee, in the particulars hereinabove referred to. 

3. That the board of directors is hereby instructed to prepa-e and 
recommend to the society for its adoption a set of revised by-laws 
prepared in accordance with the needs of the society and based 
substantially upon those in force. . 

4. That the board of directors appoint or elect by ballot of the 
board its officers and executive committee. 


The Musicat Courter learns that in a letter addressed 
to Edward Kellogg Baird, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee, board of directors of the New York Oratorio So- 
ciety, Walter Damrosch has requested a meeting with the 
chorus of the society to discuss the whole matter with 
them. Mr. Damrosch in his communication said something 
to the effect that he considered any kind of an under- 
standing better than a misunderstanding. This meeting is 
to take place this evening (July 12). es 

Just as the MusicaL Courier goes to press, the prelimi- 
nary announcement of the New York Oratorio Society for 





its forty-fifth season, 1917-18, comes to hand. There will 

three concerts under the direction of the new conduc- 
tor, Walter Damrosch: On December 5, Pierné’s “The 
Children’s Crusade ;” December 27, “The Messiah;” on 
March 28, 1918, Bach’s “St. Matthew Passion.” The usual 
conditions for subscriptions prevail. 


WOLFSOHN ANNOUNCES 
THE COMING OF HEIFETZ 


The Wolfsohn Musical Bureau makes the announcement 
that arrangements have been made to bring Jasha Heifetz, 
the Russian violinist, to America for a concert tour under 
its exclusive management next season. The phenomenal 
talents of Heifetz have been the talk of European musical 
circles for four years and repeated efforts have been made 
to bring him to this country. His visit is expected to cre- 
ate the widest interest, for all the musicians who have 
come here in recent years have heralded his remarkable 
gifts in no mistakable terms. The young artist is now en 
route from Russia and will arrive a month or more prior 
to making his New York debut early in the season, the 
exact date of which will shortly be announced. 

Heifetz is a pupil of irepeid Auer, of Petrograd, the 
master, who has giveh ‘so many. notable violinists to the 
world, He began his studies with Auer when he was 
twelve years old. Arrangements have already been made 
for appearances with several of the leading symphony or- 
chestras. (This is the same young violinist, who, in the 
absence of an established English spelling for Russian 
names, is also known in this country as Sascha Haifitz— 
Epitor’s Note.) 





San Carlo Opera Gets Marcella Craft 





Comes. the announcement, long and eagerly awaited by 
American music lovers, that Marcella Craft, the dramatic 
soprano, is to be heard in grand opera, and will sing here 
some of the roles in which she appeared so successfully at 
the Munich Royal Opera. Violetta,-Nedda, Maxguerite, Sa- 
lome, Butterfly and other parts were doré~ there with 
striking success by the young American. It was no less a 
personage than Strauss himself who gave to Miss Craft 
the honor of being the best. Salome who ever sang 
that role. Negotiations which have been long pending be- 
tween impresario Fortune Gallo and M. H. Hanson, Miss 
Craft’s manager, were closed last Saturday. The soprano 
will appear with the San Carlo Grand Opefa Company, 
and while her extensive concert engagements will not per- 
mit her to sing throughout the entire season with that or- 
ganization Miss Craft will appear in such cities as Chi- 
cago, Omaha, Kansas City, Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo, 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, and many others still to be 
announced. 


Miss Craft is recognized as one of the most interesting 
and striking:operatic interpreters now before the public, 
and will unquestionably prove a decided drawing . power 
with the San Carloans. Some idea of Miss Craft's inter- 
esting conception of the Violetta (“Traviata”) role was 
ebtained from her fine singing of the “Ah, fors é lui” 
aria with the Civic Orchestra in New York recently. Re- 
calling the recent promise of impresario Gallo in the Mu- 
SICAL Courier that he soon would have interesting an- 
nouncements to make regarding the 1917-18 season of his 
company, it would now become his pleasant privilege to 
say “I told you so,” if he were that kind of a man—which 
ne isn’t. 


More St. Louis Opera 





As evidence of the entire success of the recent “Aida” 
production at the Municipal Open Air Theatre in Forest 
Park, St. Louis, Guy Golterman and his associates have 
arranged for another brief season during the week of 
July 23. There will be a double bill, consisting of “Pag- 
liacci” and a series of ballets divertissements, the opera to 
be conducted by Guerrieri and the dancing to be under the 
supervision of Bonfiglio, of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany. 


Ward Lewis Enlists 





Another musician to enlist in the service of his country 
is Ward Lewis, whose excellent pianistic accomplishments 
and accompaniments have attained for him a high place in 
the mus’cal world. Mr. Lewis is at present stationed at 
Allentown, Pa., having joined the United States Ambu- 
lance Corps No. 10 of Section 77. He expects to leave for 
France within a short time, and the best wishes of a host 
of friends, together with those of the Musica Courter, 
go with him across the water. 


A Son to Mr. and Mrs. Yves Nat 





The Musica Courter is in receipt of a card from Paris 
snnouncing the birth on May 27 of a son, Daniel Fraser 
Sutherland, to Mr. and Mme. Yves Nat. Mr. Nat is a 
brilliant young French composer, well known in this coun- 
try both_as a concert soloist and teacher. Mrs. Nat was 
a Miss Fraser Sutherland, of Weldon, Canada, the daugh- 
ter of Daniel Fraser Sutherland, a prominent banker of 
that city. 


FAMOUS FRENCH ORCHESTRA 
TO VISIT AMERICA 
André Messager to Conduct Orchestra of the 


Conservatoire in Extensive American 
Tour the Coming Season 





The Musicat Courter learns that the Societé des Con- 
certs du Conservatoire—which, in plain English, is the 
famous orchestra of the National Conservatory of Music 
at Paris, better known to Americans as the Paris Conserva- 
toire—will visit the United States next fall for an extensive 
concert tour, under the direction of André Messager, one 
of the foremost figures in the French musical life of to- 
day. This orchestra is without doubt the finest band of 
instrumentalists in France. It is made up almost entirely 
of professors at the Conservatoire and every player is a 
member of the Legion of Hofior. 

The President of France, by virtue of his office, is hon- 
orary president of the orchestra, and the French Govern- 
ment itself has voted a substantial subscription, which by 
itself would guarantee the complete expenses of the tour, 
even were there no interest in America to hear the orches- 
tra; but a guarantee fund of $100,000, it is understood, has 
already been secured in this country. The association of 
the Government with the projectguarantees that only the 
genuine membership of the orchestra, as it plays in its own 
concerts in the Salle du Conservatoire, Paris, will come 
to this country. The orchestra has only played outside of 
its own hall on two occasions—once at the Beethoven Cen- 
tennial at Bonn, Germany, in 1913, and last year on a trip 
through Switzerland. 

Albert Jeannotte, formerly of the Montreal Opera Com- 
pany, has just arrived in America from France, and with 
the Marquis de Polignac, is authorized to represent the 
orchestra in this country. An American manager to han- 
dle the booking of dates has not yet been selected: That 
there is great interest to hear the premier orchestra of 
France on this side of the Atlantic is proved by the fact 
that Montreal already has guaranteed $4,000 and Denver, 
Col., $6,000 for a single concert. Those in charge propose 
to have the orchestra, which will sail from France on No- 
vember 3, give its first concert in New York City. 





Singers Against Prohibition 





A mass meeting of the United Singers of Brooklyn, 
representing a membership of more than five thousand, was 
held in that city last week, and the gathering adopted a 
resolution to be sent to President Wilson and the mem- 
bers of Congress, protesting against any attempt to pass a 
national prohibition law. The resolution reads in part: 
“Such a law would not only be a blow at personal liberty, 
but also an insult to the intelligence of the American peo- 
ple.” Our opinion is that no such drastic legislation will 
be considered without putting the question to the vote of 
the people. 


Summer Opera at Columbia University 





The season of summer opera at Columbia University 
will begin with the performance of Puccini's “La Bohéme,” 
which will be given on the evening of July 17 and re- 
peated on the 19th. Marcel Charlier will conduct and the 
principal roles are allotted to Maggie Teyte (Mimi), Ma- 
bel. Riegelman (Musetta), Luca Botta (Rodolfo), and 
Messrs. Malatesta, Ananian, Audisio, Bennyan and Laz- 
zari. 


Impresario Bracale Coming 





Adolfo Bracale, impresario of the Bracale Opera Com- 
pany, is due in New York on July 16, coming from South 
and Central America. Among those with him are Mme. 
Alvarez, contralto, and the tenor, Hippolito Lazzaro, who 
have been with his company in its successful season in 
Cuba and South and Central American cities 


Innocenzio Silingardi in New York 





Innocenzio Silingardi, the operatic impresario, arrived in 
New York on Monday of this week from Porto Rico 
Among the ambitious plans which he already has for next 
season is the presentation, with an all! star cast, of three 
outdoor performances of “Aida” to take place in October, 
one each in Porto Rico, San Domingo and Caracas, Vene- 
zuela. Mr. Silingardi will remain in New York two or 
three weeks in the interest of this plan and also attending 
to other operatic and concert projects which he has in hand 
for next winter. 


New Publishing Firm 





Harold Flammer, formerly in charge of the publication 
department at G. Schirmer, New York, is now in the music 
publishing business for himself, with an office at 56 West 
Forty-fifth street, New York 


Sousa for the Front 





It is reported that John Philip Sousa has obtained th 
permission of the Government to take the U. S. Marine 
Band to the front in France. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


SUMMER OPERA AT RAVINIA PARK AGAIN 
OFFERS SEASONABLE DIVERSION 


Company of Notable Artists Pleases A Critical Public 


evening, June 30, amid plenty of flowers and 
a benignant moon, a huge throng of di- 
lettante, music lovers, society “buds” and others, met again 
in that musical atmospheric Eden, Ravinia Park, IIL, on 
the eve of its 1917 operatic season 

General Manager Eckstein’s first offering consisted of 
the first act of “Pagliacci” and the second act from the 
jewels of the Madonna,” both conducted by Gennaro 
Papi, the distinguished conductor of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, who on this occasion effected a most suc- 
cessful debut. Signor Papi showed beyond doubt that he 

a routined conductor, and under his baton orchestra, 


Saturday 


iiled upon by 
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FRANCESCO DADDI, 
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chorus and principals gave a good account of themselves 
Papi will be a popular member of the organization. 

dith Mason, also from the Metropolitan Opera and not 
altogether a newcomer to the North Shore, made a suc- 
cessful season's beginning as the unfaithful Mme, Canio. 
The “Balatella,” given with fine effect, was received with 
tumultuous applause. Tonio was entrusted to Millo Picco. 
He scored heavily after the singing of the Prologue, but, 
due to poor make-up and untraditional costuming, the 
part left much to be desired. Morgan Kingston was ex- 
cellent as Canio. He gave a truly pathetic rendition of the 
“Lament,” after which he was acclaimed to the echo and 





GENNARO PAPI. 


recalled many times before the curtain to acknowledge 
plaudits. Francesco Daddi was a well voiced Beppo, like- 
wise Louis d’Angelo as Silvio. 

In the “Jewcls of the Madonna” the beautiful Carolina 
White made her debut with the company in the role of 
Maliclla, which she created several years ago with the 
Chicago Opera. If physically time has been kind to the 
soprano, who is ravishing to the eye, vocally it has been 
harsh, Her voice sounded metallic, unsteady, and more 
than once deviated from pitch. Appearances in vaudeville 
assuredly hurt the voice. Salvatore Giordano, a tenor with 
a small yet agreeable voice, was Gennaro. The Rafaele 
of Morton Adkins was adequate vocally, but the baritone’s 
conception of the part is not that of a Neapolitan, much 
less a chief of a Cammorist band. Cordelia Latham was 
the Carmela 

“Lucia,” Sunday, July 1 


Florence Macbeth, one of the most popular singers now 
appearing in Ravinia Park and for several seasons a bright 





light with the Chicago Opera, made her debut as “Lucia,” 
a role in which she has won many triumphs in Chicago and 
elsewhere. The Mad Scene was gloriously sung by the 
gifted songstress, who showed her art to best advantage. 
Miss Macbeth is a superb acquisition to the company. 

Orville Harrold, an old-timer here, found again welcome 
from his numerous admirers. The role of Edgar is well 
suited to his voice, even though he was somewhat lachry- 
monious in his singing. Millo Picco was the Ashton; 
Henry Scott, Raymond; Louis Dorman, Lord Arthur, and 
Cordelia Latham, Alice. 

Papi conducted with verve and precision. 

Wagnerian Program, Monday, July 2 

On Monday evening a Wagnerian program was given. 
On this oceasion the popular Richard Hageman wielded 
the baton for the first time this season at Ravinia Park. 
The soloists were Henry Scott, bass; Frances Ingram, con- 
tralto, and Bruno Steindel, cellist. 


“Lucia,” Tuesday, July 3 


On Tuesday evening, “Lucia” was repeated, with Flor- 
ence Macbeth again as the star of the program. The cast 






























RICHARD HAGEMAN, 


was similar to the one of the previous performance, wit’ 
the exception of Saivatore Giordano, who replaced Orville 
Harrold in the role of Edgar. 


Patriotic Program, Wednesday Afternoon, July 4 


Richard Hageman had prepared a well balanced pro- 
gram made up principally of patriotic members. 


“Cavalleria Rusticana,” Wednesday Evening, July 4 


Marguerite Beriza, the sensation of the 1916 season, 
made her first bow on Independence Day evening as San- 
tuzza in “Cavalleria Rusticana.” Mme. Beriza may well 
be proud of the royal welcome tended her by her innu- 
merable admirers, whoin she rewarded with a poignant 
and dramatic characterization of an admirably voiced role. 
At the close of the act she was the recipient of many 
bouquets. 

Irene Pavloska, also a member of the Chicago Opera 
Association, was the Lola. The young and talented con- 
tralto was in splendid fettle and gave unalloyed pleasure 
to the ear by the beauty of tone and sweet qualities of 
her gorgeous organ, Morgan Kingston, as Turiddu, 
shared with his colleagues in the honors of the evening. 
Millo Picco was a feeble Alfio and Cordelia Latham a 
tender Lucia. The orchestra, directed by Gennaro Papi, 
gave an illuminating reading of the score. 

After the intermission the orchestra played the over- 
ture to Thomas’ “Mignon” and Messrs. Weisbach, concert- 
master of the Chicago Orchestra, and Bruno Steindel, 


July 12, 1917 


principal cellist of the same organization, played the duo 
for violin and cello by Glazounow. All the violins played 
the Reis “Perpetuum Mobile,” and the program came toa 
happy conclusion with the reading of the Rubinstein “Trot 
de Cavalrie.” 
Concert, Thursday Afternoon, July 5 

Under the direction of Gennaro Papi a concert was 

given on Thursday afternoon. The soloists were Millo 


Picco, baritone, and Francesco Daddi, tenor, who sang 
Neapolitan songs in his inimitable fashion. 


“Faust,” Thursday Evening, July 5 
The garden and prison scenes of “Faust,” under the 
direction of Hageman, were given with Edith Mason as 
lrene 


Marguerite, Pavloska as Siebel, Orville Harrold 























FLORENCE MACBETH. 
as Faust, Henri Scott as Mephisto and Cordelia Latham 
as Martha. 


Artist Students’ Concert, Friday Afternoon, July 6 


On Friday afternoon the first artist-students’ day con- 
cert was given under the direction of Gennaro Pap!. The 





EDITH MASON. 


soloists were May Pfeiffer, contralto, and Rose Lyon, 
soprano. 


“Thais,” Friday Evening, July 6 


Three scenes of “Thais,” the mirror, the oasis and the 
death scenes, were presented with Marguerite Beriza in 
the title role in which last season she created a furor, 
not only by beauty of voice, but also by beautiful per- 
sonality. Morton Adkins was Athanel; Salvatore Gior- 
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MARGUERITE BERIZA 


dano, Nicias; and Cordelia Latham, Albine. The orches- 
tra was under the leadership of Richard Hageman. 

Symphony Concert, Saturday Afternoon, July 7 

A symphony concert was given under the direction of 
Gennaro Papi. 

“Tales of Hoffmann,” Saturday Evening, July 7 

The “Tales of Hoffmann” concluded the first week of 
opera at Ravinia Park. The cast included Salvatore 
Giordano as Hoffmann; Irene Pavloska as Nicklause, a 
role in which she won much success last season at the 
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Auditorium in Chicago; Carolina White, who sang 
Giulietta: Florence Macbeth, who appeared in the dual 
roles of Olympia and Antonia; Morton Adkins, who was 
entrusted with the parts of Dr. Miracle and Dapertutto; 
Millo Picco, as Coppelius; Henri Scott as Crespel ; William 
Schuster as Spalanzani, and Francesco Daddi, who was 
again the Franz and Cochenile, two roles which he has 
practically made his own. The performance was under 
the direction of Richard Hageman. Rene Devries. 


Harrold Asks a Divorce 








Orville Harrold, tenor, now singing at Ravinia Park, has 
just begun suit for divorce against his wife, Lydia Locke, 
the coloratura soprano. 
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Complimentary Resolution for Conductor—Saar May 
Remain in Cincinnati—Franko’s Fine Success 





Shortly before leaving for Colorado, to enjoy a visit 
with his good friend, Dr. Fery Lulek, well known baritone 
and vocal teacher of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 
Dr. Ernst Kunwald, the popular conductor of the Cincin- 
nati Symphony Orchestra, was present at a well attended 
meeting of the Musicians’ Club of Cincinnati, at which the 
sponsors of a hastily prepared resolution, asking that a 
native American composition be placed on each program, 
explained that it was not intended to convey the impres- 
sion that Dr. Kunwald was discriminating against Amer- 
ican composers, and was in no way designed as a reflection 
on him. Dr. Kunwald then stated his position and plans, 
through which it was apparent that it had been impossible 
for him to present as many novelties and American com- 
positions as he would have liked. He said that several 
years had been devoted to the development of the orches- 
tra up to the high plane that he considered necessary for 
perfection in presenting the classics. At the suggestion of 
Frank Lee, president of the John Church Company, a har- 
monious resolution was presented and adopted by the club. 

Adolph Hahn, the teacher of violin, presented Ruth Mor- 
ris in recital to a capacity audience. The accomplishments 
of Miss Morris were revealed in a program that would 
have taxed the powers of a much older and more expe- 
rieuced artist. Among other compositions she played the 
“Sarabande et Tambourine” of Leclair, the “Air” by Bach, 
Sarasate’s “Spanish Dance” and “Zigeunerweisen, Lalo’s 
“Symphonie Espagnole” and a group of Kreisler arrange- 
ments which included the “Caprice Viennois.” 

Dorothy L. Isaacs’ voice and piano pupils were heard at 
the Hotel Sinton. 

Pupils of L. Drew Mosher appeared at the Hotel Sinton 
June 26. Among them were Mrs. C. E. Ogden, Marguerite 
Thomas, Mrs. L. C. Gibson, Helen Elaine Grigg, Mrs. Wal- 
ter Bossert, Corinne Snyder, Elizabeth Drapier, Alexander 
Bradford, A. G. Cornelius, Fred Berling and Raymond 
Baker. Mrs. Bernice Carl Eller, violinist, assisted. 

Cincinnati is unwilling to give up Louis Victor Saar, 
who recently signed a contract to join the forces of the 
Chicago Musical College. It is highly probable that he will 
remain with the College of Music of Cincinnati if the Chi- 
cago school can be persuaded to cancel the contract which 
Mr. Saar signed before the college trustees had an oppor- 
tunity to meet the offer. 

It takes a great deal to surprise a conductor with the 
r.pe experience such as Nahan Franko has enjoyed in this 
country and in Europe, but Cincinnati produced a most 
agreeable surprise for this famous conductor on the Fourth 
ot July, when.a record breaking crowd turned out to enjoy 
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the fine concerts at the Zoological Gardens under his able 
leadership. This summer orchestra consists of fifty-two 
men from the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, who quickly 
impressed Mr. Franko with their ability and response to 
his baton. Franko’s audiences are highly pleased with his 
programs and manner of conducting—which is sometimes 
with his eyes when he is at the organ. 

In his address at the convention of the Ohio Music 
Teachers’ Association, Walter H. Aiken, supervisor of 
music in the Cincinnati public schools, gave some idea of 
his interesting course of lectures given at the summer 
school of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. Teachers 
from many States are listed in the heavy enrollment and 
incidentally they know how to put in all of their time 
At the second recital in the Teachers’ Training Course, 
given by Marcian Thalberg, member of the Conservatory, 
this famous pianist was called upon for encores until they 
exceeded in numbers the program itself. The lateness of 
the evening made no difference to his keenly appreciative 
audience. The first of this series of recitals was given by 
Theodore Bohlman, pianist, and Jean ten Have, violinist, 
whose program included works from the modern Amer- 
‘can, French, English and Russian schools, B. 


Wiske’s Chorus a Civic Institution 








C. Mortimer Wiske’s Newark festival chorus was one 
of the leading attractions of the Independence Day celebra 
tion held at that New Jersey city. Under the direction of 
Sidney A. Baldwin, Mr. Wiske’s able assistant conductor, 
the chorus was heard in numbers of a more or less patri- 
otic nature. The vast multitude which had assembled on 
this occasion was thoroughly impressed with the splendid 
work which is being accomplished for Newark, both in an 
artistic and an educational line, through the chorus. This 
is the second public appearance of the chorus since the 
festival in May, but already it has become firmly estab- 
lished as one of the institutions of the city, having been 
permanently organized. Thus Newark adds another link 
to her chain of gratitude to Conductor Wiske 


Sybil Vane to Sing at Ocean Grove 





Sybil Vane, who has become a prominent figure on the 
American concert stage during the past few seasons, fol- 
lowing her career of achievements in opera at Covent 
Garden, will give a recital in the Auditorium at Ocean 
Grove, Saturday evening, July 14, under the auspices of 
the Ocean Grove Camp Meeting Association. She will be 
accompanied by William Reddick, and her program con- 
tains English, Irish, Scotch and Welsh airs, the “Un bel 
di” from “Madame Butterfly” (Puccini), recitative and air 
from “Traviata” (Verdi), “With Verdure Clad” (Haydn), 
“Care Selve” (Handel), “Chére Nuit” (Bachelet), and 
“Ouvre tes Yeux Bleus” (Massenet). 














World.”’ 








“One of the Gorgeous Voices of the 


This is the opinion of the Critic of the Chicago 
Daily Journal of 


FRANCES 


INGRAM 


Contralto 

















Other Critics speak in Equally Glowing 
terms of Miss Ingram and the number 
of return dates is especially convincing. 











For Terms and Dates, Address: 


JAMES E. DEVOE, Dime Bank Building - . 


Detroit, Mich. 
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THE XXth CENTURY HARPIST 


Considered Under Twenty Salient Subdivisions 


BY A. FRANCIS PINTO 
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[Mr. Pinto, who heads the department of harp in- 
struction at the New York College of Music, has re- 
ceived such a large number of requests for information 
concerning the harp that he has been induced to pre- 
pare the following article, which treats the harp under 
twenty important headings.—Editor’s Note.] 


|.—From bas-reliefs and chiseled inscriptions which have 
been recovered, it is an accepted fact that the harp in its 
rimitive form, having from four to eleven strings, existed 
in Egypt at least 6,000 years ago. These discoveries mark 
the harp as the oldest instrument which holds any very 
definite relation between its early form and that in which 
it exists today. 

The modern harp, while the basic principles are the same, 
is immeasurably superior, with its compass of forty-eight 
strings and an adaptation of a peculiar and ingenious 
mechanism surrounding the seven pedals that are raised 
and depressed for desired modulations. 

Harp manufacture today has probably reached the full 
limit of development, embodying as it does superb appear- 
ance, wide tone variation, great compass and mechanical 
dependability. The qualifications demanded of the modern 
harpist have many points to score before reaching the 
limitation of possibilities to perform musically and artisti- 
cally on the present modern harp. 

[i.—Busoni, in writing of the harp, said: “The advan- 
tanges and disadvantages of the harp are evident, decided 
and unquestionable; the lack of sustained tone and the piti- 
less, unyielding adjustment to the semi-tone scale are only 
too apparent and regrettable; but its advantages and in- 
teresting effects cannot be denied. Ae. 

“The trumpet can blare, but cannot sigh; contrariwise, 
the flute and similar instruments are capable of delicate 
effects, but they are incapable of robust expressions. 

“The harp gives command over something complete ; its 
range embraces the highest and deepest practicable tones 
and a variety of dynamic expressions from a whisper to a 
triple fff, with its completely grasped chords of the king- 
dom of harmony.” 

Hoffman writes: “It is true that the harp as an instru- 
ment ig more adaptable to harmonic than to melodic uses. 
The most delicate expression of which the instrument is 
capable cannot give the melody that mobile life in thou- 
sands and thousands of shadings which the bow of the 
violinist or the breath of the wind instrument player can 
impart.” 

[1].—My fifteen years of pedagogical work have taught 
me that the qualification most essential to success and pub- 
lic recognition is the ability to produce tone and vary its 
shading and colors according to the dictates of an artistic 
sense, 

Modern composers for the harp appreciate the impor- 
tance of tone and the capabilities of the present day in- 
strument more keenly than did their predecessors. As a 
consequence, a mentality is dealt with that compounds har- 
monies as a painter blends pigments on his palette, creating 
increased vital energy in imagination. 

1V.—It is a positive fact that many conductors in sym- 
phony, grand opera and comic opera orchestras fail at 
times to hear harp passages clearly and with the proper 
volume. 

Under these conditions, what opinions can one expect 
from musical critics? Then, too, there is that portion of 
the audience situated in the rear half of the concert hall 
to be considered! 

This circumstance is not due to any limitation of the in- 





MANA ZUCCA, 
The brilliant young American composer whose work has attracted 
the interest of music lovers both here and abroad. This photograph 
of Miss Zucca was taken at the age of four years and shows that 
even at such an y . she was already ¢ in the serious 
pursuit of her life's work and the development of those gifts with 
which she has been so lavishly endowed. 


strument, but rather to the incapability of the average 
harpist to produce a sufficient volume of tone. 

Nowadays it is well nigh impossible for any instrumental 
soloist to attain marked success if he does not possess tone. 
Tone is demanded by both press and pubiic before a musi- 
cian can expect substantial appreciation. The day is for- 
ever past when a virtuoso, lacking tone, can gain recogni- 
tion upon a foundation of technic alone, no matter how 
impeccable it may be. 

Despite the fact that this truth is universally recog- 
nized with regard to every other instrument, the trap of 


A. FRANCIS PINTO, 
Harpist, member of the faculty of the New York College of Music. 


technical efficiency at the expense of tone is the one that 
most frequently engulfs the harpist. 

\V.—It is most surprising to note among the harp soloists 
of today how few can or do use the different shades of 
dynamic nuance or graduation from pp to ff. A great 
many performers will not even attempt a normal ff, ciaim- 
ing that a fortissimo tone is beyond the limits of the in- 
strument and will jar the ear. This contention is nothing 
more than a tacit admission of incompetence, since the 
proper placing of the hands on the strings, the correct strik- 
ing of the notes with the proper portions of the finger tips, 
and decided control of the finger joints and wrist move- 
ment, will produce the desired fortissimo vibrato tone 
ane of the jarring, crashing tone which some harpists 
ear. 

Since the harp does not possess pedals for producing 
color effect as does the piano, it is evident that dynamic 
intensity and delicate shading of valeurs of color is solely 
dependent upon the digital dexterity and control of the 
player. 

VI.—-In comparing the tone of the harp to that of the 
piano I will quote Clark, who recently wrote an interesting 
article on the differences in tone of the harp and the piano: 

“The tone of the piano has the variety of tint of one 
principal color, just as an etching hag the tint of a crayon. 

“With the harp there are five distinct principal colors, 
each of which can have any variety of shading or tint. 

“The first principal color is produced by sounding a 

string in the middle of its length: the second by playing 
under the neck of the harp; the third by plucking the 
strings near the sounding board; the fourth known as the 
harmonic tone, and the fifth, the etouffe, a stifled or damp- 
ened effect obtained by attacking the strings vigorously and 
immediately stopping the sound.” 
_ VIL—Many orchestra conductors will tell you the harp- 
ist is the weakest musician in the orchestra at sight read- 
ing. This is due to the lack of musical foundation 
possessed by the average player. I have met personally 
probably 95 per cent. of the harpists in America, and am 
surprised how few of them have studied harmony, coun- 
terpoint, phrasing or composition. 

More, almost than any other player in the orchestra, the 
harpist has need of a sound knowledge of harmony and the 
ability to recognize chords and their foundations. 

Frequently composers write changes of harmony in un- 
expected modulations, or moving figures, and it is some- 
times necessary to change an accompaniment to suit cer- 
tain conditions of pedaling, conditions and limitations 
which great composers have frequently failed to take into 
consideration. 

VIIL—A knowledge of harmony will enable the harpist 
to alter chords and their positions, giving almost the same 
effect even though the same figures are not used. 

There are many modern compositions for orchestra in 
which the harp parts are rather difficult and ofttimes al- 
most impossible to play as the composer intended. 

X.—Wagner, more than any other composer, definitely 
fixed the place of the harp in the orchestra and wrote many 
interesting passages in his scores for it. Nevertheless, he 
either disregarded or was not conversant with limita- 
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tions, for some of the harp passages in “Die Walkiire,” for 
instance, are impossible to play so that they may be heard 
distinetly, ~ 

Of the ultra-modern composers, Schénberg, Scriabin 
and Stravinsky. have written in their orchestral works 
many intricate and nearly unplayable passages for. harp. 

A lack of knowledge of harmony and rhythm will pre- 
vent the harpist from rendering an important obligato or 
solo passage in an individual and musicianly fashion. 

X.—You must play rhythmically before you can play 
soulfully. You must keep time before you can attempt to 
express color and emotion or take artistic liberties with 
rhythm. 

The fine art of program-making is perhaps the most 
troublesome difficulty which the harp soloist is apt to en- 
counter. A mere stringing together of a number of pieces 
chosen by weight of the composer’s name can hardly be 
expected to enjoy gratifying success. 

XL—tThe secret of holding the interest of an audience— 
and of the newspaper critics—is not so much the perform- 
ance of a recital characterized by depth of interpretation 
and flawlessness of execution, but by the proper admixture 
of contrast, variety, unity and novelty. 

Do not compile a program with too large a valuation 
upon the names of composers, no matter how great they 
are, for only too often works of large calibre offer little 
contrast. 

A few years ago a harp recital was announced in New 
York by a well known European recitalist who had just 
arrived in America. This performer showed me his pro- 
gram. I did not feel that it was for me to criticize his 
plans and refrained from voicing an opinion of his choices. 

After I had examined his list he exclaimed that he was 
going to astonish all the harpists in New York, and the 
public as well, with his program. 

The ensuing recital was an artistic failure from every 
point of view, the audience remaining passive, and the 
press dismissing it with a perfunctory line or two. 

The fault lay not with the artist, but with the program, 
which, while it carried the names of great composers, was 
sadly lacking in contrast and moreover, the numbers, con- 
trary to the artist’s belief were not novelties to the Ameri- 
can public. 

Furthermore, this performer imposed upon his instru- 
ment groups of long, heavy works, with the result that the 
harp quickly got out of tune, a fact which the critics did 
not ignore in their reviews. It is generally accepted that 
the violin is subjected to a very severe string tension; 
sixty-four pounds to be precise. Think then, what it means 
when we are told that the harp is under a strain of nearly 
5,000 pounds, or two and a half tons! It is easy to see 
why a succession of long numbers so easily disturbs the 
pitch of the strings. 

The first duty a harpist should feel, and which so few 
recognize, is one of self analysis. He must realize his 
limitations; he must expand where he is narrow and grow 
where he is dwarfed. 

In program-making for harp recitals, key relationship 
and sequence of mood must be carefully weighed before 
constructing a group of numbers. Most important of all 
is the length of the program—there is some length which is 
just right for the particular type of audience, the location 
and the occasion, and you must determine what it is. 

XII—To provide harpists fitted to take their places in 
the modern orchestra and on the concert platform, we 
need more instructors of sterling quality. We need teach- 


* ers who will take into consideration the physical charac- 


teristics of his pupils, with special reference to the hand. 
There are small hands, large hands and medium hands. 
On some the fingers, excepting the thumb, are almost uni- 
form in length; on others the fingers are too short in 
comparison with the rest of the hand. Then too, there is 
the ever-present weak double-joint in the thumb. 

Students whose fingers and hands are long and thin 
require special exercises to cultivate strength and straight- 
ness. Pupils having short, thick, heavy hands must develop 
suppleness, flexibility and spread. 

(Concluded next week.) 





JEAN VINCENT COOPER, 
Contralto, who appeared as soloist with the Civic Orchestral Society 
of New York on Wednesday evening, July 11. 
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‘'GALLI-CURCI 


Her First Concert Tour —A Series of Brilliant Successes 














Mme. Galli-Curci 
brought her first Concert 
Tour in the United States 
to a brilliant close when 
she sang for the third 
time in three months— 
each time to a sold-out 
house—in the city of Boston 
- Saturday Evening, June 


One year ago this 
modern “wonderlady” was 
virtually unknown in the 
United States—today she 
is easily the most popular 
woman singer in this 
country. First came her 
sensational conquest of 
Chicago as an Operatic 
Star followed by triumph 
after triumph as a Concert 
singer in other sections of 
the country. :: Bsc w 














Mme. Galli-Curci’s first 
concert season was neces- 
sarily brief though ve 
active and very successful. 
From the early part of 
February until the 9th of 
June she filled forty-four 
engagements. Out of this 
grand total forty-three 
were “capacity” audiences. 


Some idea of the ultra- 
favorable impression 
created may be gleaned 
from the fact that she was 
immediately engaged for 
return dates, same season, 
in Detroit, Washington, 
Cleveland, Milwaukee, 
Boston, and Chicago and 
for return engagements 
next season in twenty 
cities exclusive of those 
already mentioned. $2 























Only a Few Open Dates Are Now Available for Season 1917-18 








The following excerpts taken almost at random tell part of the story of Galli-Curci’s success : 


Boston 

“In the old days the great singers studied inde- 
fatigably the art of florid song that they might thus 
be more effective and emotional in lyric measures. 
Mme. Galli-Curci easily persuades one that the tales 
told of singers in the eighteenth century are not mere 
legends; that ‘bel canto’ is not a lost art; that daz- 
zling brilliance in coloratura passages is not incom- 
patible with emotional lyricism. Here is a singer 
with voice, skill, brains, and heart.”—Philip Hale, 
The Herald, 


New York 
“After hearing her sing thirteen arias and songs 
forming the program, and four others offered as 
encores (at Albany, N. Y.) the impression this 
slender, attractive woman leaves is that she is one 
of the most gifted singers our generation has 
known.”—P. V. R. Key, The World. 


Toronto 

“Her gift of song is one that defies exact descrip- 
tion. It is not often that one hears a prima donna 
who sings with so little effort. Every note of her 
warm, even voice flows out with perfect ease. It 
has become the usual thing to say that any colora- 
tura who possesses a fairly fluent trill ‘sings as the 
birds sing,’ but the hackneyed simile remains true 
when applied to Mme. Galli-Curci.”"—The Empire. 


Grand Rapids 
“The audience was immediately charmed with her 
wonderful presence and the confidence was not mis- 
placed, as the artist most graciously responded to 


repeated encores during the evening. Galli-Curci’s 
voice is marvelously beautiful, and her tone produc- 
tion and enunciation are far in advance of almost 
all artists ever heard in Grand Rapids. She sings 
with great understanding in tonal values. Such a 
voice is discovered but once in a generation.”—Pearl 
Lysen, The Herald. 


Cleveland 

“It was a fitting tribute to a supreme manifesta- 
tion of the art of ‘beautiful singing,’ of that bel 
canto, which, doleful prophecies to the contrary not- 
withstanding, is in no danger of vanishing from the 
concert or operatic stage. 

“It was a memorable and pulse stirring occasion as 
the initial hearing of an artist of transcendent en- 
dowment and resource is supposed to be. But even 
in the galaxy of operatic supereminences, this latest 
star shines with a peculiar brilliance.”—James H. 
Rogers, The Plain Dealer. 


Detroit 

“Her voice is all that her admirers in Chicago, 
where she created a furore when she was first heard 
last November, have said. Her tone is of utmost 
clarity and freshness, true and even in every regis- 
ter. Even the high E of her arias is taken with as 
much ease as her delightful lower tones, and she 
sings with a naturalness that brings new charm to 
this style of florid music. There is a rich resonance 
and ringing power to her tone that gives it a strength 
not usually associated with bel canto. This remark- 
able soprano makes no use of the little tricks of her 
art for spectacular effect. She merely sings this 


birdlike music with a simplicity which gives it a 
beauty others who have attempted the same num- 
bers here have never attained.”—Charlotte Tarsney, 
The News. 


Indianapolis 
“To analyze the work of Galli-Curci is a task 
which must put any critic to rout. She cannot be 
analyzed.”—Paul R. Martin, The Star. 


St. Joseph 
“Noteworthy are the absolute naturalness and ease 
of her singing. She seems intended by nature to 
astound the world with her gift. If a lovely song- 
bird could grow to the size of a person, one would 
expect just such an outpouring of music.”—News- 
Press. 


Baltimore 

“Galli-Curci gave an exhibition so exquisite, so 
tasteful and so brilliant, withal, that her recital 
must be regarded as one of the most significant mu- 
sical events that has taken place here in our day and 
generation. : 

“Her voice is perfectly beautiful. Clear as a bell, 
round and limpid, its charm ‘is insinuating and im 
mediate. It is very difficult to convey in mere words 
any adequate impression of the interest excited by 
her art, for while she very naturally made her big- 
gest effort in the bravura arias for which she is so 
famous, it seemed to me that her performance of 
these familiar ‘show pieces’ was réally less signifi- 
cant and suggestive than the way in whieh she gave 
several groups of minor numbers.”—-The Sun. 
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Bentley, Wm. PF. od0eccdbdeseuh basebececthy Charlevoix, Mich. Dunning, Carrie Lou se....Waverly Country Club, Milwaukee, Ore. 
Bernstein, Eugene ~ cols ote cedheee cee baba Belmar, N. J. 
Bliss, C. F eb rererereeters .Sound Beach, Conn. LACAN, Dingess caivas ced esvescosteecocvune Great Neck, L. I. 
Bodanzky, Artur . , eens ‘On route to Santa Barbara, Cal. ietek, MOREE Sui’ Tikgeve has rave cone cxipeaeses ng Island 
Oe. DAD cchiictcdustennbenesee oe een Adirondack Mountains Beart, Gladys ...cccccccsctscvsceseves Lake Mahopac, N. Y. 
Boshko, Nathalie, ... - Villa Villeya, Manhattan Beach, L. I. . 
Boshko, Victoria....... .. Villa Villeya, Manhattan Beach, L. 1. AL DOMRR. Mahe 6.000 bsantccebacwsteveestinns Boonton, N. J. 
Botta, Luea ‘ sees Shippan Point, Stamford, Conn. FO BANG oo cincovendssascévcvbtssseroehes Bethlehem, N. h. 
Datta, BEGG, LAOR or cccscccsees aeippen Point, Stamford, Conn, Porrabini, Eoter ...cccccsccscceseots Avon by the Sea, N. J. 
Bowes, Charles " dducoes b0eovbertn ..E. Gloucester, Mass. Fiqué, Carl and Katherine........+++.+++. Greenwood cae, N, Y. 
Branscombe -Tenney, Gena sdb od b eek Oi ckeeee Bronxville, N. Y. Filet, WIE 65 os ccs cdce tend vedorecerv cones Chautauqua, N. Y. 
Braun, Carl , re eeeeeeeteenes Lake Hopatcong, N. J. Foster, Kingsbery ......cccscestcesscccccsevvsvesceses erby, Vt. 
Brenska, Zabetta .........ceeeevcevess Lake Winnepesaukee, N, H. Fremstad, Olive ..... POPS in aPRe TS ret “Nawandyn,” Bridgton, Me. 
Brocks Oetteking, Johanna 607 West 137th Street, New York Friedberg, Carl ......+-scceeecsceerrccceseunses Seal Harbor, Me. 
re COT, i is cde on doe bi deende Khan Long Branch, N. J. Friedmann, Emma ........-0000000000% Musgicolony, Westerly, R. I. 
Ae We son hokan buen wis same Sound Beach, Conn. ~ 
Burnham, Thuel..... Vineyard Haven, Martha's Vineyard, Mass. ABRILOWITSCH, Ossip ......5ccceeeeeeee Seal Harbor, Me. 
Butler, Harold ....... Gunde docdnscsuenaauen Estes Park, Co'o. Gadski-Tauscher, "Johanna, 
Clark Cottage, Lake Spofford, Cheshire County, N. H. 
RUIN Tee Bis tecendcodscvevtxwteee Stonington, Conn. Galli-Curci, Amelita ......-cececcsevetecvenes Fleischmanns, N. Y. 
Cannon, Franklin... ..+> Chautauqua Lake, Jamestown, N. Y. Geli, BAGIND coccccccevcevecsesssccdcsecdes Ravinia Park, Chicago 
ets. Meee ae, OR Cienceceebecder de aunne Woods Hole, Mass. Gang, Rudolph ......cscccsvsvcsersevsecveveeeseevses Naples, Me. 
Campanini, Cleofonte .. int Jeeess a dedanan Asbury Park, N. J. Garrison, Mabel .....cccccecccscvescevesssessces ++ Valois, N. Y 
Campanini, Mra, Cleofonte .........++++00000 Asbury Park, N. J. Gatti-Casazza, Giulio ......660eeeee “Farnham,” Great Neck, L. 1. 
Capouilliez, F. R..... aA 618 West 187th St., New York City Gebhard, Heinrich ....:scssecsccccscvscvevceveces Medfield, Mass. 
Carpi, Fernando rea gevenderbes + cvetan Long Branch, N. J. Geeding, Asa Howard .......-ceeeeerseeeeees Kennebunkport, Me. 
Caruso, Enrico . ny o0eceuhanmeseheehau Buenos Aires, S. A. Genovese, Nama ....-.scssecsereeees Motoring through New Jersey 
Case, Anna ’ Prrrrrry :.Shippan Point, Stamford, Conn. George, Thomas .........0+eecreeeeeeeeeees Somewhere in France 
SRURMNOU MAM Cones sic ks.ost0'sk ic does kevee seats Waterville, Conn, Gibson, Dora ....cssesccsecetsesvevcseveseseess Swampscot, Mass. 
Cavalli, Mrs, Frank....Mountain V ew House, Mountain View, Me. Giorni, Aurelia on cccccsccvccvesesvevescevsesvsess Monroe, N. Y. 
Godowsky, Leopold ..Lake Placid, N. Y. 
Goode, Blanche ..... ..Huntington, Ind. 
Gosnell, Vivian .......+- ‘arragansett, 
Granberry, George PF. onc. cee ceeee rere ererereseeee Blue Ridge, Ga. 
Gravewure, Lewin ....0sccsterveccesos Mallett’s Bay, Burlington, Vt. 
Greene, Herbert, Wilbur........6+0+00e0e Brookfield Center, Conn. 
AGEMAN, Richard ......ecccccesseeees Ravinia Park, Chicago 
H Hand, John F. .....ccsccccseccesvceses Salt Lake City, Utah 
Harling, W. Franke....Harbor View, South Norwalk, Conn, 
Bhashectt, AvtRUF 2 ccc cccccvcccevessesocevcceess Chautauqua, N. 


Duxbury, Mass. 


Hargreaves, Randall ........:6cececreeeeereeeees 
Harris, George, Jr... 6... cece ese e ec ese cee semens . Bar Ha:bor, Me. 
Harris, Victor ....csccccccscveess Drew Lane, Easthampton, L. I. 
- | Harvey, Herbert A, ....cccceeceecerererseceevnes Indianola, Iowa 
Havens, Mrs. Charles E. .......seseeseereeceveree Webster, Mass. 


Webster, Mass. 


Havens, Raymond .......:eccsceeereesereeseveees " f 

Haviland, Howard BR. .......scccceccescseveesens Montclair, N, {: 

‘ Hempel, Frieda .......0sseceeeeeereeeeeseeeens ig mem tn 

. i i Hi . M Ds cide Dab wa Rapecens 600 kr cadeeper ocatello, Idaho 

A Pianist of Rare Hill, Jessie , orth B:-own’s Camp, Crooked i, a ase sa * .§ 

i OE co he ES cc dochindnspcuhsuesiebatnes sat eepshead Bay, L. I. 
Interpretive Powers. Home — £66060s be dUevadieds oveusetter hes Schroon Lake, 

Hoffmann, Lisbet ......cccccccsccsscceccvvceecs Woodstock, N. y. 

Hofmann, Josef .....ccccvvcccscccccescocevesse Seal Harbor, Me. 

HotterhoG, Laila ...ccccccccccccvscveseeccsesoseees Monterey, Cal. 

Hopkins, Francis ........cscccseceescseesvssevcets Ogunquit, Me. 

Hubbard, Havrah .......csscscccccesevecevessees Grossmont, Cal. 

Huber, TREE 53 ccag Nice bacdvvasaeuacn eaeeeee ee Mt. Pocono, Pa 

Huey, George C. ......scsevccsseeeeceeeveessees McKeesport, Pa. 

Management : DE MUD cconcreseueccssns Huntting Inn, East Hemesea, }. t- 

| ty EOS. nn ocdcvtscuodecevceadcessens ublin, N,. H. 

DATEL MATER, + VRRP aaa Hew vous Hitch ~~ wane Ay Se rrr Upper Montclair, N. J. 

(BALDWIN PIANO USED) WDBOM,. Agther.s..cecvscececcs Touring Blue Ridge Mountains 

J Jonas, Alberto ......ccseecssccceccvess Rockaway Park, L. I. 
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For Concert Dates, Season 1917-1918, Apply to 
MUSIC LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
ONE WEST THIRTY- FOURTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 




















Meee ME id a «i 4h65nieds$ 4chbekinasssheiaawed New Jersey 
tle, Theo ... ..Des “Moines, Iowa 
Kindler, Hans dirondack Mountains 
Kinzel, Otto ...... Cavesevencevrsersers Canaan, N. Y. 


Klamroth, Wilfred . 









Kriens, pO te RR SRD lie Race estport, N. Y. 
Mewanid, Bee. Meese: occ... dis nek cs caenetieees: Estes Park, Colo. 
es MO ck 66 hin ein doe ekeeeeeeee ta Avon, N. J. 
Langenhan, Christine .........sceese00- Douglas Manor, L. I. 
RO, OMNI so 6 shed cho h cvtewice deere Chestnut Hill, Mass. 
Reet, LAUES vinck oi 8 és kad 6 0600s Feeds csske ges Plainfield, N. J. 
OOO  MIMUROU aie sso KEEN 00 6 bEVRE Senate cows Monroe, Me. 
Se SUES b 6 h.5 5 Cia ORAS Ee aORELEN Odd CEP eaee Ee Blauvelt, N. Y. 
ee ORE SAI nee oben Ocean City, N. & 
SG EE over igechvedes cdvsaksouuelewwes Wa:hington, D. C. 
SNE, MUO oe Vic ceased iviceed ce dwbéeunteethdeererenees California 
BR, ASAP a0 0 Eno 5 00 e naeer ee ee ebentebke Newport, N. H. 
Re I as a 4c ba hd 0 0 «ase dacdnan erase ved Livingston, Mont. 
LA BAUD RO ois. vcnwc eds decent Upeered dete arrison, Me. 
Locke, Lydia SEN ovo ebel deccnvsbenesne At her farm in Connecticut 
CU, BAB bor 6 cei bet eveacwted 6s cad Blue Ridge, Summit, Pa. 
Bs GE ba ceo ehss ccesesccdeweecevhatsane Con lauvelt, N. 
AMODD,: WUGE: be eN a bcc ctnwedbnsds beacven East Brookfield, Mass. 
cCORMACK, John........... Noroton on Long Island Sound 
M McDermott, Anna E. ......--cccrcces Whitney Point, N. Y. 
MacCue, Beatrice........ Richland Farms, Hightstown, N. J. 
DERE, PURO 90 60.5. bs 4h0a> bod bd vedoces ooh CCiOS Glencoe, Ill. 
Pee, J. EMOOROE oi 68s es ivendetbebisivecbeees Windsor, Vt. 
NG OME ot. a cue 05s oe Ldbektabakes ekhee cis Center Lovell, Me. 
Martinelli, Giovanni ............. Sunset Heights, Monroe, N. Y. 
SNE: RUM ying 4.00 eases 6.0 he eV ee bb.00b 00 oe Cee Re Bay View, Mich. 
MMO EEE oases b 031d eke 60.55 MPR Ro deeb anaes Ravinia Park, Ill. 
Matzenauer, Margarete...... Chelsea Park, Pine Hill, Catskill Mts. 
ee ee ee ee ree Lake Waushakum, Framingham, ne 8. 
Mees, Susan H. ...........- Lake Waushakum, Framingham, 
ES ee ip Sra Onteora Park, Catskill or 
ne EF SPA POET COL ree Musicolony, Westerly, R 
Miller, Christine ..........++.++ Oceanside Hotel, Magnolia, Mass. 
DOOCRs Be I bans 9 0 0d0devn been bhbae eeebde Thousand Islands 
EE. MED stot c kets venenb bes Howells, Orange County, N. Y. 
DEE AM 5. xy 5.6 dbs Kechs 6 ccbedabhindeures aterville, Conn. 
AOE, CAMS dass ic ccc nd 643 7hUe bbgh5 hbo ee CE RRS Flushing, L. I. 
ee ERE ey re oot eee |e Seattle, Wash. 
Myer, Edward R........... Fine View, St. Lawrence River, N. Y. 
pA Oe 4 Sa Heath, vrai n County, Mass. 
Naumburg, ie ss arhurst, L. I 
Niessen-Stone, M .Quoque, L. I 
Novaes, Guiomar .... Saranac, 
a PPP vor vere ure poet ey oe Burlington, Vt. 
ee NN os, og 2s ons 0 on seed eekntedebun 1, Rovpranee, | ee 2 
Oberndorfer, Henry .........--.ceeeees t Lake City, Utah 
Onelli, Enrichetta ............ FPO “Mite and Cape Cod 
| Ae RS eae Fa ee or ey pe meld Deer Isle, Me. 
ADEE WORT, TORRe ccc vie ccecccuscscens Paso Robles, Cal. 
Pen, ME V5 v4 bbe vhdecavdis veotesa Ravinia Park, Chicago 
Perini, Flora sysaiahoe b Revd ex'een +b 4 = ke Lake, N. 
Pfeiffer, aaa Re eR EE Py Tae . Wildwood, N 
Pinto, A. owt .Lake Placid, N. Y. 
Powell, ohn a3 ; eer ay. ore re Richmond, Va. 
eG I oe is bees ccewecirersvonstawes pring Lake, N. J. 
SN ENON iu on 6.5 6 kad 04 dp apie dee te PBF 4 ounty, N, Y. 


Rattisbon-Williams, Nina, 
“Driftwood,” Ocean Avenue, North Long Branch, N. } 


Mathias.’ POROUS: 8a 0.00. 055-4 4.56.0 aeee so vn eettae Bradley Beach, N. 
OU CUNOER svn bd). a'serdbedecoveaes Inlet, Hamilton County, 
OO OD 5 en ak bcs 0nd bbodS dete ct cuas ede Lake Beulah, Wis. 
DOMED, THOM s coccccebecccteceses Lake Sunapee, White Mounta‘ns 
Me bd ato ab vas 6h baad eoecin dts bean Norwich, N. Y. 
I oars ied 00.42 Speers cece te eecek es New Jersey Coast 
NO Sh is) cecdneeebsnaeds obese New Milford, Conn. 
NN EL Bile i GUGS o oc 0.) 0.0 obo Un Ube tneeceneh Connellsville, Pa. 
ED, WOMEN vos ue ee tas eeedtadssseaseparer’s Water Mill, 4 
Gs NOE end co svccscredi boned ddeeeeedbes Spring Lake, N. J. 
OE. WEEN SEUGOET: oc oo daetaciedesevoecuctendea Lyme, Conn. 
Rothwell-Wolf, ON TART ee ere Lyme, Conn. 
Rubner, Cornelius ........60000- Onteora Park, Tannersville, N. Y. 
ER CO swe cekncusedeass cone ous ecaeeouneus Chicago 
SE CR 4's oc ocd arcee be ehaweebade Bar Harbor, Me. 
NN os ks cy dinvscencteewess esee Geen Mk ke Be 
ONES, EN. 6, Kis bw be Cobb sbde os0nsececus chen’ Munsonv lle, N. H. 
MN 7 id's s bah aa cob Ssk ae bbubedeuaie es Hartland, Me. 
SO, GEE wy hwo ek eee scbsb ess ccdvctceeeees Kennebunkport, Me. 
Schlieder, f rederiet Pai “Face ade deb bad cee ebaadedndes Middleton, Vt. 
Ss) BIND. Scan do Ga kos obecaeos Adirondacks and Cape Cod 
Scognamillo, 4 ML was cdbocsssvhan Bayswater, Far Rockaway, L. I. 
ET yc nade ot ned ss 0podCeNsR eee Ravinia Park, Chicago 
SO ee ks hs acon pebeatceeewes on Schroon Lake, N. Y. 
I NIE 6 a. oc vn bbs Oo ose Fan bed ete eeean Hydeville, Vt. 
DED 6 kvd¥ hac ee utengewsseceeeasivacadvdenas Rome, Ital 
MONE. kaon. ng oh dice 0 008 Saks eC sb Ose Greenfield, Ill. 
I, ES c's o's 64.0 nae s eek ab ees o9.8es 6 ouuad eee Portland, Ore. 
NE UE la 0 6.609:65-69 000000 So ca mk bo 6p ees CoRR Lake Placid, y 
SOD 64 ia nc. vnk be Rib OR ees 0 6hboo0 OS Lake Placid, N. Y. 
EL SD <0 saad hse spekneetehpbeotapy eats wes Lake Placid, N. Y. 
Smith, Ethelynde ...........+-++ ress tekabesane Alton Bay, N. H. 
Sobel man, 0 NS rere Myr ee White Tscetsias 
Sorrentino, Umberto ............ Wildmere Beach, Milford, Conn. 
SO, ci bes his owe 6d ObEas oh eEays v8 Wequetonsing, Mich. 
I NON ia a's vhs coe ckadddalr deeds Elizabethtown, N. Y. 
NN Ey Ngo 6-6 5. -54.wdb yd ha > nous teeeeeeess. Stamford, Conn. 
WO SNE bacepeh sevnduieresavanken Colorado Springs, Co’o. 
Stevenson, Anne ......0s.seecvevccvccssevvcvence Eltingville, S. I. 
Stoeving, Paul ........scscsesevcecscesevsress New Haven, Conn. 
Stokowski, Leopold...............+. inn Nook, Seal Harbor, Me. 
Stokowski, Mme............++0ese0% unco Nook, Seal Harbor, Me. 
AWE; OOo oo 65k 5c odd ce cenrs néckaveai os Sutton, Me. 
NONDED, Ser RIGOUR ib.ios 6p acsscnect ences Ventor, N. j: 
ane WO TR as ox cw sir Coetecondceckaeenl Bay View, Mic 
rpadie, Greta .......... ¢ che Ube esos baa CEE Seal Harbor, Me. 
Tomiinn "rar senceeue :San Jose, Cal. 


-,Somewhere in France 
ge, Greenville, Me, 





Neckonus sWkan 6 0évibbeaes tebe Katwyck, Holland 

AN DREGER, Marele.co ois. cs cwvicisccccvceve fost Harbor, Me. 
Van Leer, powers DON. & n6iviod tdack can ak Bluffs, Mass. 

. We, THD sh bccn oetaperssavenes Brooke (September 1) 
VO MN oe bo in a tains Oo oscs cis os tec tke Pennsylvan‘a 


Von Klenner, Katherine Evans, 
ookootsee Villa, Point Chautauqua, N. Y. 





Von Mickwitz, Harold............. Brevoort Hotel, New York City 
7 ee "Ear eee rere Chautauqua, N. Y. 
W Weil, Lake Hopatcong, N. ¢ 
Wells, John Barnes ........... uae rekee seen Roxbury, N. 
Weambwertt, Tee cece cccbenstcccccccevses Woodcliff eg z 
EE, EON 5 vivo 0k 05 de bei.d cc vicueosé Spring Lake, N . 
Whitehill, Mra, Clarence ....:..cccsccccccvecs Spring Lake, N. J. 
A MEU CNG Bike nav eckecis secs evadcaraee ca Blue Hill, Me. 
SO, NROUE 450 0.56644 i 0000066000 ¥saRee red Darien, Conn. 
Witherspoon, Florence Hinkle .................0005 Darien, Conn. 
NOL 5.4:9's 6-0 jine ks 0 war's bb.468 Kook bce Syracuse, N. Y. 
MIE. Ghav'ccicaccisecs ina cee sceccenas. ittsburgh, Pa. 
Sete Wh RM os iss kegs ees cdpicdcacaceen Monroe, N. Y 
es Rs 6 eens a WK ia at s KA <n0Gh 60h Sk cack Monroe, N. Y. 
SR MIN <6 win 0.09.5 b5 0 de SNe dela ba ak Duxbury, Mass. 
OELLNER Quartet .......... pean ahamiaia nen Wyomin 
Zumwinkel, Louise OMB A rt py an 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


CLAUDIA MUZIO, SOPRANO OF THE METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY. 


She attracted an audience of 3,000 to the Civic Orchestra concert at which she appeared as soloist. 
New York Evening World. . 
In the patriotic interval between the two, she sang ‘America’ and ‘The Star Spangled Banner,’ reaching 


warmth from the largest audience of the season,” 
disclosed to us last night. 


some top notes that aroused the house to a storm of applause, more for the notes than for the national hymns.” 
Italian repertoire, the ‘Vissi d’arte’ from Puccini’s ‘Tosca’ and ‘O 
In both of these she displayed luscious tones sand that fine dramat'c sense which distinguished her 

work on the stage 


the Evening Mail, ‘Miss Muzio sang two popular arias from the 
Patria Mia’ from Verdi's ‘Aida.’ 


declared the 


“She won applause of exceptional 
“It was really a big voice that she 


According to 


last season.’ 





Better Music for Vaudeville 





To the observant, it is noticeable that the better things 
in music are becoming features of the programs through- 
out the B. F. Keith circuit, forming a very important part 
of the programs. At a recent performance at the New 
Theatre, Philadelphia, a decidedly interesting program was 
presented under the direction of Harry Jordan, who is ever 
working for the better things in connection with his house. 
Nelson Waring, “A Man and a Piano,” had a thoroughly 
enjoyable act. Selections from ‘Pagliacci,” “Samson and 
Delilah,” “Romeo and Juliet,” “Faust,” “Rigoletto,” popu- 
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On tour entire season 1917-18 now 
booking 





EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT 


Philadelphia Musical Bureau 
Weightman Building Philadelphia, Pa., U. S. A. 











lar airs and some impressions were all arranged by Mr. 
Waring and showed him to be a pianist of genuine merit 
and one who understands thoroughly the art of arranging. 
The curious listener was surprised and delighted to find 
that of the classic and popular music it was the former 
which was given the greater applause. Another much en- 
joyed musical feature was Ralph Dunbar’s “Maryland 
Singers,” the personnel including three sopranos, a con- 
tralto and a banjoist. In a delightfully picture sque setting 
these singers gave “My Old Kentucky Home,” “Listen to 
the Mocking Bird,” mt Yd Black Joe” and other oldtime 
favor:tes. Other musical numbers were by the three Stein- 
del brothers, Wellington | Cross and Lois Josephine 


Dostal’s Ratsncive Concert Tour 





George Dostal, tenor, now is booking an exte *nsive concert 
tour taking in all of the principal cities and many of the 
more important towns east of the Mississippi, in which 
appearances he will be assisted by Lucile Orrell, cellist; 
Wanda de Chiari, harpist, and Emil Polak, piano accom- 
panist. Summer engagements will be filled at Asbury Park, 
Atlantic City, Lenox and several other of the prominent 
resorts, the regular concert season beginning early in Oc- 
tober. Mr. Dostal’s annual New York concert at Carnegie 
Hall is announced for Sunday night, October 28. Previous 
to that he will appear at Wilkes-Barre, Scranton and Al- 
lentown, Pa. Indications are that upward of sixty con- 
certs will be booked before the close of the summer sea- 
son, including dates at the following places: 

Ohio—Cincinnati, Columbus, Dayton, Cleveland, Ashta- 
bula, Sandusky, Norwalk, Lima, Bucyrus, Mansfield, Coshoc- 
ton, Marion, Akron, Galion; Michigan—Detroit, Mt. 
Clemens, Ann Arbor; Indiana ” Indianapolis ; lowa—lIowa 
City; New Jersey—Boonton, Dover, Newark; Massachu- 
setts—Lenox, Boston; New York—Buffalo, Rochester, 
Binghamton, Elmira, Auburn, Newark, Niagara Falls, 
Dunkirk, Brooklyn. 

H. E. Denegar, traveling representative for Mr. Dostal, 
reports unusual interest among the musical fraternity over 
Mr. Dostal and his concert company, the spring tour hav- 
ing afforded the tenor considerable prestige in the Middle 
West. 
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SUMMER NOTES AROUND GOTHAM 





Lea-Love at Blauvelt, N. Y. 


Lorna Lea and Linnie Love are summering at Camp 
Bluefields, Blauvelt, N. Y., where their singing is giving 
pleasure to hundreds of people. They have taken a new 
apartment-studio at 58 West Eighty-fifth street, New York, 
where they have every modern convenience, and will be 
at home to their friends after September 15 


A Parson Price Pupil 
Olive Ellerman, voice pupil of Parson Price, recently 
made a big hit at the salon of Countess del Vecchio reading 
the speech from “Merchant of Venice,” as well as poems 
by Kipling and Tennyson. She received many compliments 
and an immediate engagement from one of her hearers; 
one listener called her “Julia Marlowe, Junior.” 


John Barnes Wells’ New Circular 

John Barnes Wells, favorite t: nor and popular man, e 
issued a four page leaflet containing a reproduction of ; 
picture of him by James Montgomery Flagg, with a sketch 
of the subject by “One Who Knows,” which is very in- 
teresting.’ It calls attention to his college glee club days 
(Syracuse University), to him as a dialect story teller, to 
his “bright encore songs,” his phonograph records and to 
his altogether unusual personality. 


Dadmun Returns From Western Tour 

Royal Dadmun, baritone, has returned to New York 
after many successful appearances as soloist with the Min- 
neapolis Symphony Orchestra on its spring tour. This en- 
gagement was the result of his success as soloist on the 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra's 1916 spring tour 

Mr. and Mrs. Dadmun will spend the summer at Asbury 

Park, N. J. 


Music at Chautauqua 





Under the direction of Alfred Hallam, the musical re- 
sources at Chautauqua for 1917 will include the Russian 
Symphony Orchestra, the Chautauqua Orchestra, the Band, 
the Chautauqua Choir and the Massey memorial organ 
The vocalists scheduled to appear are Dora Gibson and 
Meta Schumann, sopranos; Alice Moncrieff and Eleanor 
Patterson, contraltos; Arthur Hackett and Delos Becker 
tenors; Willard Flint and Allen Lambdin, basses; and the 
instrumentalists are Ernest Hutcheson, Austin Conradi and 
Arthur Howell Wilson, pianists; Sol Marcosson, violinist ; 
Henry B. Vincent, organist; Marie Miller, harpist. There 
will be some twenty miscellaneous concerts with chorus, 
orchestra, organ and soloists, twenty-two organ recitals, 
sixteen artist recitals, eighteen promenade band concerts 
and sixteen community sings. This is a prospectus which 
ought to fill the heart of every music lover who purposes 
visiting Chautauqua with pleasure, for it offers music in 
every form. 


Franko Leads for Record Crowd 





Nahan Franko, who is conducting the orchestral con 

certs given by the Cincinnati Orchestra at the Zoological 
Gardens in that city, attracted a record crowd on July 4, 
according to one of the leading Cincinnati newspapers, 
which says: 
_ Nahan Franko smiled as he stood and surveyed the sea of peopl 
just before he stepped to the front of the band shell at the Zoo for 
the concert Wednesday evening. The Fourth of July crowd was a 
record one for the Zoo. The program contained works by Berlioz, 
Liszt and Wagner, the last named composer being represe nted by 
the prelude and “Liebestod” from “Tristan and Tsol« le,” the “Par 
sifal” prelude, Wotan’s farewe'l and fire scene from “Die Walkiire” 
and the “Prize Song” from “Die Meisters'nger,” which Mr. Franko 
played as a violin solo. His success both as a leader and as a 
pertormer was striking. 











The only contralto engaged 
for the 1917 Festival at 


Norfolk, Conn., was 


FMMA ROBERTS 


An Artist who has 
already sung with 





New York Symphony Orchestra 
Philharmonic Society of New York 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
Philadelphia Orchestra 

Russian Symphony Orchestra 

St. Louis Symphony Orchestra 


And has been Engaged for Next Season by 


New York Symphony Orchestra 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra 
Russian Symphony Orchestra 


EXCLUSIVE DIRECTION 
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MUSICAL COURIER 





PUPILS’ RECITALS KEEP 


MUSIC ALIVE IN CHICAGO 


Jennette Loudon Pupils—Little Miss Murray—Chicago Musical College Doings 
—At Harold Henry's Studios—Roy David Brown’s Pupils—American 
Conservatory Notes—Perfields Return—About William Clare 
Hall—Other Items and Notes 


Chicago, Ill., July 9, 1917. 

It was the privilege of the general representative of the 
Musicat Courter to hear pupils of the Jennette Loudon 
Studios in piano recital, on Tuesday evening, July 3, at 
Lyon & Healy Hall. Margaret Weiland, a full fledged 
professional pianist, displayed anew her facile and sure 
technic, beauty of tone and excelient musicianship in the 
Tschaikowsky-Liszt polonaise from “Eugen Onegin.” With 
the able assistance of M. Jennette Loudon, who played the 
orchestral parts on the second piano, she gave an excellent 
reading of the Mendelssohn concerto in G minor. Beside 
displaying her pianistic talent, Miss Weiland revealed 
herself a composer of no small merit in the rendering of 
six of her own compositions, made up of six preludes. 
Miss Weiland’s outputs stamp her as one of the most 


finished young artists in these surroundings, and she should 
wo far in her art. She won an overwhelming and well 
deserved success at the hands of the large audience, besides 
being presented with several floral tributes handed her 
over the footlights. 

Elizabeth Pigall played the Rubinstein “Romance” and 
the Chopin mazurka in commendable fashion. 

Jeannette Cox, in the Schubert impromptu, A _ fiat, 
showed results of careful training, and she too won much 
applause. Her progress over last season was marked. 

Mae Duffin O'Neill sang the aria “Ah fors é lui,” by 
Verdi and Rogers’ “The Star” and Tosti’s “I Am Not 
Fair.” Miss O'Neill has a beautiful soprano voice of large 
dimension, poorly trained and likewise used. She sang off 
pitch and took several unmusical liberties with the compo- 
sitions 


Bess Clair Murray Heard in Recital 

Viola Cole presented her fourteen-year-old pupil, Bess 
Clair Murray, in recital on Tuesday evening, July 3, in 
her studio in the Fine Arts building. Little Miss Murray 
was introduced to the audience in a group of three selec- 
tions which revealed her the possessor of excellent technic 
and her performances showed thorough training. The 
Chepin nocturne, E flat, and Rachmaninoff prelude, G 
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minor, were played well. The surprise of the recital, how- 
ever, was this child’s masterly playing of the Beethoven E 
flat concerto, Here she showed power, style and splendid 
technical equipment. Miss Cole certainly is to be com- 
mended for the progress of Miss Murray, who gives splen- 
did promise for the future. Between Miss Murray’s two 
groups Lillian Solon Caroll, pupil of Mrs. Cosgrove, sang 
three songs in good style and with musical understanding, 
and another young lady whose name the writer did not 
understand also contributed a group of songs, ending with 
“One Fine Day” from “Madam Butterfly.” She sang off key 
and with faulty tone. production. She also forced her 
voice, which is thin and of disagreeable quality. She is the 
product of a soprano who has made a special study of 
Debussy songs. 


Chicago Musical College Notes 


An important engagement has just been made by the 
Chicago Musical College for its department of theory 
next season. Louis Victor Saar, one of the principal rep- 
resentatives of musical composition in America, will join 
the faculty of the institution next September. Mr. Saar, 
who was born in Rotterdam, is one of the numerous 
American masters who received their artistic training in 
Germany. 

Fern Ross, student of Adolph Muhlmann, has been 
engaged as soprano soloist at the Cuyler avenue Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 

A valuable addition has been made to the faculty in the 
School of Dancing of the Chicago Musical College in the 
engagement of Andreas Pavley, who together with Serge 
Outrainsky, is internationally known as one of the most 
gifted representatives of the Russian School, Mr. Pavley 
and his partner made their first appearance in America in 
the company which was headed by Miss Pavlowa. 

The Chicago Musical College presented students of its 
piano, violin and vocal departments at its customary weekly 
concert in Ziegfeld Theatre on Saturday morning. 


Program at Harold Henry Studios 


Harold Henry is planning to present a series of Saturday 
afternoon recitals with his pupils in connection with his 
summer repertoire class, and the first of these on last 
Saturday afternoon enlisted the services of three very 
promising young pianists. Both as a pianist and instructor 
Mr. Henry has gained an enviable reputation, and_ those 
who have attended the affairs at which he presents his dif- 
ferent students know there is a treat in store for them. 
This occasion was no exception to the rule, and in spite of 
the humidity an extensive gathering listened attentively to 
the entire program. Anne Neill opened with numbers by 
Beethoven, Schubert-Heller, Debussy and MacDowell, dis- 
playing temperament in all that she did. A group com- 
prising the first movement of the MacDowell “Eroica” so- 
nata, a Chopin etude, arabesque (Leschetizky) and the 
Beethoven rondo in G, was Marie Schaller’s offering. 
These columns often have contained praise for the splendid 
work of this young pianist and again on this instance were 
her admirable qualifications in evidence. The audience en- 
joyed especially Miss Schaller’s firm, resolute touch and 
masterly tone. Later she rendered with Mr. Henry the 
first movement from the Saint-Saéns G minor concerto. 
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Bess Bennett played numbers by Brahms and Liszt. These 
were not heard by the writer. Much credit is due Mr. 
Henry for the uniformly excellent work, which the large 
audience was not slow to appreciate. 


Kansas City Visitors 


Two distinguished musicians from Kansas City were 
visitors in Chicago this week. A. J. Cowan, director of 
the Kansas City Conservatory of Music, stopped on his 
way to New York and Moses Pata re the pianist, who 
met with such sensational success this season, was here for 
a few days, returning to Kansas City the end of the week. 


Mme, Linne Vacationing in Montana 


Ragna Linne, the widely known vocal teacher and mem- 
ber of the American Conservatory faculty, left this week 
for Livingston, Mont., where she will spend July and 
August. 


Roy David Brown’s Pupils in Recital 


Among the many student recitals presented during the 
past week, the one given by three of Roy David Brown’s 
pupils proved one of the most interesting. Chrissie Mar- 
shall, Florence Johnson and Minnie Morris were the par- 
ticipants and a goodly audience came to Lyon & Healy Hall 
Monday evening to hear them. The work of each pianist 
was highly satisfactory and reflected the efficient guidance 
of Mr. Brown. Although each performer’s work was 
marked by commendable individuality, one of the most en- 
joyable features of the evening was the splendid quality 
of tone attained by all. Miss Johnson was the first heard 
by this writer and in numbers by Chopin, Moszkowski, 
Secling, MacDowell and Weber she displayed her technical 
accomplishments with much grace. Selections by Rach- 
maninoff, Carl, Beutel and Liszt were presented in excel- 
lent style by Miss Morris, who won resounding applause 
after each number. Miss Marshall, who plays with an in- 
nate art combined with delicacy in phrasing, rendered a 
group of Carl Beutel, Warner, and MacDowell numbers 
and the first movement of the Mozart concerto in E flat 
major. Mr. Brown at the second piano in the Mozart and 
Weber compositions showed himself an excellent artist. 


American Conservatory Notes 


The normal lecture courses in piano, harmony and chil- 
dren’s work at the American Conservatory are as usual 
excellently attended this summer. John J. Hattstaedt, 
president of the conservatory, is giving the lectures on 
piano pedagogy; John Palmer, the course in harmony, and 
Olga Kuechler the course in children’s work. 

A concert company composed of Edna Cookingham 
(pianist), Charles Mixer (violinist) and Mabel Tollefsen, 
contralto, of the American Conservatory, will give a se- 
ries of eight recitals at Onekama, Mich. during the 
summer. 


Jennette Loudon Children’s Recital 


In the program presented by the children’s classes of the 
Jennette Loudon studios last Saturday afternoon the fact 
that Miss Loudon is one of the best piano teachers for chil- 
dren was once more evidenced. Compositions by Gaynor, 
Adams, Martin, Ducelle, Mokrejs, Martin, Bronson, Good- 
rich, Reinhold, Gronow, Hauser, Mendelssohn, Mascagni, 
Delibes, Hauptmann, Grieg and Handel were excellently 
played by Jane Daemicke, Eleanor Krumm, Frida Bartholf, 
Alice Krumm, Virginia Bell, Albert Feigen, Helen Flei- 
scher, Maurice Jenks, Margaret Bryant, Cathleen Cronin, 
Richard Klein, Mary Lowise Bartholf, Edwin Novotny, 
Sterra Feigen, Hugo Bacci, Elizabeth Hoffmann, Grace 
Potts and Ruth Menish. Added features were the original 
compositions played by the composers and the “Kinder- 
sinfonie” orchestra, directed by Miss Loudon. Following 
this a program was presented by the intermediate students, 
assisted by Margaret Weiland and Ruth Breytspraak, which 
proved highly interesting. Those appearing besides the 
above were Josephine and Elizabeth Pigall, Eleanor Fink, 
Ruby Michaels, Anna Gray, Tobina Feigen, Genevera 
Clark, Doris Laflin and Helen Crane. 


New Chicago Manager 


James R. Saville, the well known manager, will here- 
after locate in Chicago, where he has taken extensive quar- 
ters at 122 So. Michigan avenue. The coming of this en- 
ergetic manager to the “Windy City” will be welcomed by 
all professional musicians. 


The Perfields Return to Chicago 


The Perfields, directors of the National Conservatory of 
Music, have returned to Chicago after a six months’ season 
in New York, to make ready for their annual summer 
school. Last year they brought 150 teachers to Chicago from 
thirty-four different States. The Perfields co-operate with 
over 3,000 teaching centers from Maine to China. The Per- 
field system is said to differ from others in various ways, 
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i. €., it creates listeners; it interests parents and adults who 
have never thought it sible to understand music and 
makes them do the cal Gears it is furnishing class work 
for adults and children, not merely singing but real music 
study; it is creating piano buyers by getting parents and 
children interested Brena they purchase a piano, violin or 
any other musical instrument; it has a mothers’ course (in 
communities of over 300 people) ; it has a school teachers’ 
course, music teachers’ and students’ course; it is equipped 
for all musical conventions and creates an interest in mu- 
sic; it is said to be the only system founded on principle. 
The Perfields have five successful continental tours from 
ocean to ocean. The Perfield annual convention is being 
held here this year from July 9 to 20. 


Alexander Lehmann a Yachtsman 


Alexander Lehmann, who is spending the summer 
months on his yacht, The Strad, moored at Jackson Park 
harbor, recently had as a guest Prof. Edmund Hoxley, 
formerly of Harvard University, and his wife. After an 
enjoyable trip on Lake Michigan, Mrs, Lehmann served 
lunch on deck of their yacht. The crew consisted of Mr. 
Lehmann as “captain,” his son, engineer, and Mrs. Leh- 
mann sees that there is plenty to eat. 


About William Clare Hall 


One of the studios where one will always find plenty of 
activity is that of William Clare Hall. Mr. Hall is soloist 
of the Kenwood Evangelical Church, and possesses a tenor 
voice of brilliant quality combined with temperament and 
dramatic expression, which makes his work of unusual in- 
terest, but he prefers to devote himself to the large class 
of pupils rather than to the career of a soloist. He has 
many noted pupils to his credit, chief among them being 
James Goddard, leading basso of the Chicago Opera, who 
just completed his second tour of the Pacific Coast. 
Mr. Goddard attributes the foundation of his successful 
career to the earnest and conscientious work with Mr. 
Hall. Florence Hedstrum, one of the younger sopranos, is 
in great demand for concerts and musicales. Alonzo Mars- 
bach, basso, is soloist at St. Chrysostom’s Church. Bertha 
Lotta Serenson, contralto soloist of the People’s Church, 
this city, is another popular artist. 


Notes 


Louis Victor Saar, who has been chosen 1918 president 
of the O. M. T. A., will probably have to give up the post, 
having just been called to Chicago, where he signed a 
splendid contract with the Chicago Musical College. Mr. 
Saar’s activities here will begin in September. 

Two Frederikseri pupils have important positions. Ben- 
jamin Paley, for seven years a pupil of Frederik Frederik- 
sen, has been engaged as first violin in the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Clarence Evans, for five years a pupil 
of his, has been engaged as a member of the new Berk- 
shire String Quartet. JEANNETTE Cox. 


Bastedo Family at Camp Rest Haven 





Orrin Bastedo, with his wife and little daughter, is 
spending the summer months at Camp Rest Haven, Merrill, 
N. Y. William Axt will be Mr. Bastedo’s guest for the 
summer, and he will work with Mr. Bastedo on next sea- 
son’s repertoire. 

The Bastedos motored to the place, taking several days 
to do so in order to enjoy the trip and scenery on the way. 
As both Mr. and Mrs. Bastedo are fond of outdoor ex- 
ercises, it is expected that much of the leisure time will 
be devoted to all kinds of sports. 

Mr. Bastedo will enter upon his concert work early in 
.ae fall under new management, which will be announced 
later. 


_ Speare. 


MUSICAL COURIER 
Caroline Lowe’s Successful Career 





Caroline Lowe, vocal teacher and concert organist, is a 
musician who has had- unusual advantages. Beginning 
her study at the Conservatory at Oberlin, she continued 
consecutively with Mme. Hess-Burr, of Chicago, in singing 
and accompanying; J. H. Rogers and C, E, Clemens, of 
Cleveland, in organ; Oscar Saenger and Francis Fisher 
Powers, of New York, voice, and Dr. William Mason, 
piano. 

Miss Lowe then went to London to coach in oratorio 
with Randegger and also to take a course with Wm. Shake- 
In Paris she studied with Bouhy and Berton; in 
Rome with Giovanni Villa, and in Berlin with Mme. 
Schmalfeldt and J. Armour Galloway. 

After Miss Lowe had been teaching for several years 
she determined that there must be a way for every pupil 
to sing well, provided he was willing to work, and so it 
became practically a life quest with her to find the “How” 
of singing, which she succeeded in doing most satisfac- 
torily to both herself and pupils. That is doubtless why 
Miss Lowe has had such marked success in the teaching 
of both the speaking and singing voice, in breathing and 





CAROLINE LOWE, 
Teacher of singing and organ recitalist. 


tone production. She has brought out many of the best 
singers of Cleveland and Akron and other nearby towns. 

Miss Lowe’s work has been in Cleveland for several 
years, with the exception of last winter, which was spent 
in New York, where she returns the coming fall to remain 
permanently, except the summers, which she plans to spend 
in Cleveland. She will take with her to New York a 
limited number of pupils. While in New York she gave 
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seven very successful pupils recitals at Lord & Taylor’s, 
Wanamaker’s and other well known places. 

Two years ago Miss Lowe had the distinction of being 
the only woman chosen by the music committee of the 
Panama Exposition to give a recital on the big out-of-door 
organ at the Spreckels pavilion, San Diego. She was 
received with so much enthusiasm that she was invited to 
repeat the program at a special Sunday evening affair, 
which she did with great success. For three seasons her 
recitals on the big Buffalo Exposition organ in Elmwood 
Hall have been largely attended and appreciated, she being 
almost the only woman chosen for these weekly events. 

Miss Lowe will give two organ recitals at Chautauqua, 
New York, July 31 and August 2. 


Behymer an ‘Uplifter 





In an article on “Local Uplifters and Social Elevators,” 
the Los Angeles Times of June 16, 1917, wrote about L. E. 
Behymer, the well known impresario: 

“But perhaps our arch uplifter is really L. E. Behymer, 
the impresario, who has dedicated his sweet life to the 
importation of celebrated uplifters for our redemption. 
He it is that is responsible for bringing grand opera with 
all its intricate and clamorous charms for our elevation; 
the lofty philosophic lecturers; the world famous musi- 
cians; the Russian Ballet; the singers de luxe, in the fond 
and ever optimistic hope that we may absorb at least some 
of the higher culture. Behymer is a little wistful about 
us, we so rarely rise to his best expectations of us, there 
are always a few dastardly vacant seats, left by some hope- 
less revellers in common entertainments. And even the 
climate goes back on him when it’s opera and the heavens 
have never been known to stay their rare but insistent tears 
for his benefit. But the fact that Behymer believes in us 
sufficiently to struggle ever onward, to continue his impor- 
tations with fine determination and to remain quite con- 
spicuously outside bankruptcy in spite of our maddening 
propensity for wanting culture on the cheap, to continue to 
cast his pearls before swine, should make us try to deserve 
him. He has at least found us worthy of salvation, of up 
lift, not quite beyond redemption.” 


Found in the Musical Courier 


Frank Patterson, Pacific Coast representative of the 
MusicaL Courier, sends the following to the New York 
office : 

Frank Patterson, Los Angeles, Cal.: 

My Deas Mr. Patrerson—I am in receipt of a letter from a 
friend whom I have not seen for a number of years. The friend 
found me through my card in the Musicat. Courier. He says: 

“Dear ASKIN feel quite sure from reading your card in the 
Musicat Courter that you are my old time friend, . . . IT am 
here in Chicago—came to study with Carrefio, but since her death 
have concluded to go to New York, etc,, etc 

“Yours old friend, 


(Signed) “Livineston Murrcnet..” 
When next folk tell you nobody ever reads the cards in the 
Musicat Courter, just refer them to my case, 
Kindest personal regards, 
(Signed) ASKIN. 


Los Angeles, Cal., June a1, 1917. 
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She drew an immense audience — 
in fact the largest audience that has 
attended these concerts this season. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


A BIZET “NOVELTY” FOR LONDON 


“The Fair Maid of Perth” Celebrates Her Fiftieth Birthday by Calling at Drury 
Lane—Those Generous Duchesses 


43 Oakley St., Chelsea, London, 8S, W., June 6, 1917. 
Since last | wrote, a fortnight ago, | have paid a couple 

of visits to Drury Lane, where once upon a time Nell of 
Old Drury, otherwise Nell Gwynne, sold her oranges at 
what possibly was about the same price as they are now. 
isut I went to see the Beecham opera, not to buy oranges, 
so I fear I can say nothing about the aforesaid prices. The 
first night, after the performance of “Othello,” of which 
| wrote before, was to see the adorable “Boris Godunoff,” 
with, as | expected, Robert Radford in the title role. But 
he was ill and his place was taken by a singer named Rob- 
ert Parker, of whom I had heard a good deal but from 
whom I had actually heard never a sound. I know he was 
here last season, but somehow he did not sing on the 
nights on which I was present. Now report tells me that 
he sang for some cight years at Cologne as successor to 
Whitehill 

Stage Deportment 


This would account for his mastery of what I may call 
stage deportment. One of the curiosities of our opera in 


Clarence 








JESSIE DUKE-RICHARDSON 
Reader-Pianist 


Jessie Duke-Richardson, Oklahoma's artist represen- 
tative, captivated the audience with her charming 
and appealing personality. She played the fantasy 
selections of Schumann with fine imagination and 
regard for the poetic message which Schumann carries. 
She followed these with several readings in which she 
displayed a voice of luscious quality, and the negro 
dialect number, “Befolt de ah,” was charmingly 
done.—Birmingham “News.” 


Address: Southern Represcatative: Mrs. Jason Walker 
162 Madison Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 


English, even when so well done as it is under the 
Beecham régime, is that the men take so much longer to 
learn the elements of their business than the ladies, and are 
infinitely more self-conscious on the stage. Mr. Parker, 
however, has long got over this and moves as if he had 
been on the stage all his life. His Boris, then, had a good 
deal of the lifelike about it. The fault I found, and would 
not have mentioned if it had not been that so much else 
was really good, was that his voice lacks the tenderness 
which seems to me so essential, for example, in the great 
song of Boris in the scene with his children. Do you 
know Mr. Parker? [Yes, we engi ig na He is doing 
good work here and they tell me he hails from your side. 


Fine Audiences for “Boris” 


The chorus was splendid in “Boris,” and the perform- 
ance was of high merit. Moreover, there were over 5,000 
people witnesses of the first two performancs, and dia- 
monds were visible in some of the boxes, so that the house 
had a semblance of its pristine splendor of pre-war days. 
Tant mieux! We want the “swell mob” as well as the 
“mob” to take its opera in the vernacular. Then some- 
thing may happen in the days to come. 


Bizet’s “Fair Maid of Perth” 


Last Friday I went to see the first production of Bizet’s 
pre-Carmen opera, “The Fair Maid of Perth,” otherwise 
“La Jolie Fille de Perth,” which, having been produced at 
the Théatre Lyrique in Paris in 1867, has taken precisely 
half a century to reach our shores. I am bound to admit 
that I cannot see or divine precisely what reason Sir 
Thomas Beecham had to bring it over. He did bring it 
over, | know, because his manager asked me to write the 
synopsis for his program book, but I could not find a 
single copy of the pianoforte or any other score in Lon- 
don at the time, so had to forego the privilege, while he 
had to send to @aris for one. The book is rubbish. But 
the music I found to be quite charming after its kind. I 
don’t think you know the opera on your side, for I find 
no reference to it in any American book of opera stories 
in my possession. Anyhow I risk it. The music is very 
dainty, of the early Bizet type, the work of an artist who 
was ahead of his contemporaries as artist whatever he 
may have been as opera manufacturer. I fear the book 
will put off the public who in recent years have become 
used to much stronger stuff than this; but all the same, 
those who can keep the operatic sense of history may de- 
rive a good deal of pleasure from an evening passed in the 
pleasant company of “La Jolie Fille,” if only to find the 
many “quotations,” of which the opera is as full as 
“Hamlet.” 


Those Starvation Concerts 


There were nearly forty concerts in public places in 
London last week. What is more, there has been a bit of 
a rumpus started in the press by William Boosey, in which 
he points out the absolute wickedness of the greater stars 
of the operatic and theatrical world ousting by charity ap- 
pearances their poorer brethren, or rather their sisters, 
from the few paid engagements that are going around at 
present. I cordially agree with Mr, Boosey that there is 
something fantastically monstrous in duchesses lending 
houses for “charity” concerts and swaggering afterward 
of the fact that their “efforts” begat £1,000 or more for 
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this or that “charity,” while all that they have done is to 
collar, ad misericordiam, a few singers or other musicians 
very much under the weather, because of the paucity of 
engagements in war time, to pay them not even a cab fare 
and to ignore their very existence until the next time they 
“generously” offer their mansions for a similar starvation 
function. 

I’d wager a good sum that I could empty many a house 
of its wounded audience if I got up and told the tales of 
some of these artists to the audience. It is a pestilent 
form of snobbery, and must be put a stop to. I should 
like to know what your arrangements aay § this kind of 
thing, for you will have to face it, I feel sure, next winter. 


_ Anyhow, for pity’s sake do not let your young struggling 


artists be put to shame as they are here, Make your 
“duchesses” allot a specific sum, a percentage of the tak- 
ings, to those who really give the programs. I personally 
decline to have anything to do with any concerts if I 
know beforehand that the artists are not paid at least a 
small fee. 


Moiseivich vs. Pachmann 


Last Saturday Benno Moiseivich, a young Russian pianist 
who I believe has not yet appeared on your side, gave a 
Chopin recital and practically filled Queens Hall. This is 
in itself a triumph. I do all | can to encourage Moiseivich, 
for he is quite young, about thirty, I imagine, and I do 
want the younger generation of my countrymen, my own 
grandchildren, for example, to learn while they are still 
ycung that Pachmann is not the only pebble on the Chopin 
beach. Personally I hope never again to hear (hear in 
every sense!) or see Pachmann again. I know he is a 
greatly paying proposition. But that has nothing to do 
with me. Nowadays he is an ultra-sentimentalist, and to 
my thinking but the ghost of his greater self. But the 
people still love his gibbering conversation with all seated 
in his neighborhood when he plays. Real “hero worship- 
pers” are they. My complaint is that they lack discrimina- 
tion as to the choice of their idols, and never know when 
to leave off! 


War Gossip 


Many of us over here are very anxious to hear what 
your moves will be now that you are in the war “with 
both feet,” as one of your soldiers said here yesterday, in 
the matter of opera at the Metropolitan. It is not easy for 
us who have been in it from the first (however bright our 
“artistic” vision) to see old friends hobnobbing on terms 
of friendship, however “artistic,” with a Hun. But do not 
forget that we want all your news now. The matter con- 
cerns us as never before, and the interest is widespread 
and will grow as time passes. We are enjoying a tremen- 
dous hot spell—such as one that would have sent my old 
friend Scotti trundling down to Maidenhead in his luxu- 
rious automobile in the years that the locust hath eaten! 
It is not easy to think about music in consequence. So 
forgive me if this letter is rather shorter than usual. I 
spent several hours today in the company of one of ours 
who was a member of the Balfour party and have been tre- 
mendously interested in what he told me about American 
mentality in regard to us and the war in the abstract as 
well as in the concrete, and I found that though it is 
heaven knows how many years since last I was in New 
York, nearly forty, I fear, America seems much nearer 
now than it did then! But I must stop. 

Rosin H. Lecce. 





ANNA FITZIU IN PORTO RICO WITH SOME FRIENDS AND 
FELLOW ARTISTS. 
This gifted singer has been singing with tremendous success in the 
opera houses of Cuba, Venezuela and other South American coun- 
tries, returning to the United States last Monday morning. Forty- 
five times during this—her busiest—season, has Miss Fitziu appeared 
in le | peratic roles, ing Tosca, Manon, Isabeau, Fs sa aban 
“The Damnation of Faust,” Nedda in “Pagliacci,” So 





ite in ete. 


. delighted was the public with her singing of Tosca that she was 


obliged, i the demand, to sing this role five times within 

twenty days. Next season she will remain on the northern continent, 

opening September 1 in Mexico City, with the Sigaldi ra Com- 
pany, singing Desdemona to the Otello of Giovanni Zenatello. 
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“GOOD MUSIC A NECESSITY RATHER 
THAN A LUXURY,” SAYS JAMES DEVOE 





Frances Ingram Under Devoe Management 





Unsettled business conditions are a matter of imagina- 
tion, rather than fact, according to James E. Devoe, the 
Detroit concert manager, who has just returned from a 
long business trip in which he has covered many of the 
States of the Middle West, East and the South. 

“Everywhere there is evidence of the reality of the grim 
fact that we face a serious situation,” said Mr. Devoe, 
“but there is also evident the fact that this not the time to 
retrench in our regular channels of business. At no time 
in my experience has it been more evident that good 
music is a necessity rather than a luxury as some would 
have us think. Take my own State of Michigan for in- 





NATALIE FARROW, ONE OF THE SOUTH’S LEADING 
DANCERS, AND JAMES E. DEVOE, WELL KNOWN MANAGER, 
“Snapped” on the terrace of the Piedmont Driving Club, Atlanta, Ga. 


stance. I have been laboring for several seasons to induce 
several of our cities to support Philharmonic Courses such 
as we have in Detroit. Until this season it has seemed 
almost impossible to arouse sufficient interest to make this 
possible. At Grand Rapids a group of enthusiastic young 
ladies have for several years conducted a fine series of 
concerts. At Port Huron the Port Huron Times Herald, 
through its manager, E. J. Ottaway. has co-operated with 
the Ladies’ Musical Club, of which Mrs. John Rice is 
president, in presenting an annual series of three concerts. 
Last season Flint was placed on the musical map through 
the energy of Joseph Gillespie who presented a series of 
five concerts. 

“All of the above courses are to he continued next sea- 
son and I am glad to say that Bay City, Saginaw, Lansing 





FRANCES INGRAM, 


Contralto, who is a favorite both in opera and in concert, and who 
will be under the management of James E. Devoe next season. 


and Battle Creek are to be added to the list. In Bay City 
the necessary enthusiasm has been created by Louis 
Weadock, one of the city’s best boosters. The Bay City 
course will include Mme. Homer, Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra, Ethel Leginska, Frances Ingram, Efrem Zim- 
balist, Mabel Garrison and Lambert Murphy. At Saginaw 
we will have Amelita Galli-Curci (this recital, by the 
way, to open her 1917-18 season), Rudolf Ganz, Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra, Frances Ingram, Alma Gluck and 
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Mme. Schumann-Heink. The Lansing Course will include 
Mme. Galli-Curci, Rudolf Ganz, Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra, Frances Ingram, and one artist yet to be 
announced.” 

In addition to these endeavors throughout the State of 
Michigan, Mr. Devoe will present an unusual list of 
artists in his Detroit series, among them being Mabel 
Garrison, Sophie Braslau, Lambert Murphy, Clarence 
Whitehil, Fritz Kreisler, Efrem Zimbalist, John McCor- 
mack, Lucy Gates, George Barrére, Mme. Galli-Curci, 
Frances Ingram, Alma Gluck, Maria Gay, Giovanni Zena- 
tello, Josef Hofmann and Mme. Schumann-Heink. A 
hotel series is also being planned by Mr. Devoe for Detroit 
introducing Rudolf Ganz, Blanche DaCosta, and several 
other well known artists. 

Mr. Devoe is also busily engaged in booking the appear- 
ances of Frances Ingram, contralto, and is considering 
the direction of several attractions of merit, details of 
which will be announced later. 

The appearances of Frances Ingram, contralto, during 
the 1916-17 season, made for her a host of new friends in 
addition to endearing her the more to her former admirers. 
Miss Ingram was heard in recitals from coast to coast and 
was received most enthusiastically wherever she appeared. 
No young artist in recent years has received more enthus- 
iastic praise than has been accorded Miss Ingram during 
the past season. Philip Hale, of the Boston Herald, desig- 
nates her as “an unusually interesting singer.” James H. 
Rogers, the well known composer and critic of the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer, speaks of Miss Ingram “as a new star 
of uncommon effulgence, one destined to high place and 
honors.” The critic of the New York Sun was emphatic 
in the statement that she has a genuinely “pure contralto.” 
Edward C. Moore, critic of the Chicago Journal, calls Miss 
Ingram’s “one of the gorgeous voices of the world.” Stan- 
ley K. Faye, of the Chicago News, refers to her as “one 
of the most beautiful contraltos that America has pro- 
duced.” And Frederick Donaghey, of the Chicago Tribune, 
says that Miss Ingram is “potentially the best of American 
contraltos and the possessor of one of the world’s loveliest 
singing voices.” Similar comments have been made by the 
critics in every city where Miss Ingram has appeared. 

During the past season Miss Ingram was the guest of 
honor at receptions given by musical societies and Rotary 
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Clubs in many of the cities which she visited. Following a 
short rest of two weeks spent at Marquette, Mich., Miss 
Ingram already has started rehearsals for the season of 
opera to be given at Ravinia Park near Chicago during 
July and August. 

A busy season is being planned for Miss Ingram by her 
manager, James E. Devoe, who is most enthusiastic con- 
cerning her success. Miss Ingram has been re-engaged for 
many of the cities in which she appeared during the past 
season. 





Mayer Artists for Civic Concerts 
Three of the artists under the management of Daniel 
Mayer will be heard at the New York Civic Orchestral So- 
ciety concerts. On Sunday, July 15, Max Pilzer will play 
the Bruch concerto and on July 18 Maurice Dambois, cel 
list, and Leon Rothier, basso, will be the soloists. 
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MUSICAL COURIER READERS 








Imitation Is Flattery 


40 Avenue Road, Regent's Park, | 
London, June 15, 1917. j 


The Editor, Musical Courier 

Sir f it be true that “imitation is the sincerest form of flattery,” 
then I ought to feel highly complimented by the description given 
in the Musica Courter some time ago under the heading “New 
Saenger-Vietor Course.” For, every word of that description could 


wracy be applied to the “Phono-Vocal Method” which 


with equa mu 
cight years ago (how 


I invented, perfected, and registered exactly 
flies!) leaving New York 
rhis teaching and learning singing with the 
sil of phonographic records was not the kind of thing that could 
patented. I have always known, therefore, that some day or 
ther it would probably find imitators; and if so, who better fitted 
lead the way than my good friend, Oscar Saenger? He has 
utation, success, everything to justify him. He has 


before 


system of mine tor 


added hie brains and his name to a practical and useful achieve- 
ent, including the same number of discs and “lessons” (with an 
extra set for mezzo-soprano), the same plan of study, the same 
supplementary textbook,” in short exacty similar material to 


that embodied in my “Phono-Vocal Method,” 
I do not complain of this imitation, I have not yet seen it; 


and if it has commercial value, which I naturally suppose, feel 
sure that the Music-Phone Method—the agency responsible for the 
sale and distribution of my invention in the United States—will 


et it with a sturdy competition. But, sir, there is just one litt’e 


int to which I take objection, and that is the assertion that the 

Saenger Course is based on a principle “which for the first time 
w applied to singing in a new and original way.” 

It seems to me that the statement in question is neither accurate 
nor fair Besides, there is no real need for it. The idea of the 
Method is one that recommends itself. Imitate it, reproduce it, 

it by your name if you will. But do not call it yours, and 


not call it new 
our habitual fairness to publish this letter, I am, sir, 
Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) Herman Kein 


Volpe Conducts City Concert 


Che big stadium of the City College, New York, held a 


} thron 


huge g of music lovers on Sunday evening, July 8 
\rnold Volpe, with his concert band, provided excellent 
music The program numbers were “Coronation March” 
from “The Prophet” (Meyerbeer) ; overture, “Robespierre” 
(Litolff); fantasy, “Aida” (Verdi); “The Rosary” 
(Nevin), a trumpet solo played by Harry Glantz; “Dance 
of the Hours,” from “Gioconda” (Ponchielli) ; overture, 
“Light Cavalry” (Suppé); selection, “Carmen” (Bizet) ; 


“Espana” (Waldteufel) ; “Humoresque” (Dvorak) ; “Amer- 
ican Fantasy” (Herbert) 

incores were given after the Dvorak number and after 
Mr. Glantz’s solo, and the “Dance of the Hours” was re 
peated in part. The conductor secured a truly admirable 
lightness and grace in the latter number. The “Marseil- 
theme in the “Robespierre” made a special appeal 
most enjoyable numbers was the waltz 


laise ' 
Perhaps one of the 





NIELSEN'S IDEAL SUMMER HOME 
interior and the 


ALICE 
A group of pictures, showing both the 
prima donna’s delightful summer home at Harrison, Me., 
her in her private launch on the lake. 


exterior of the 
and two views of 
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“Espana,” to which Mr. Volpe gave artistic expression. 
The “Carmen” music was also exceptionally well given. 
The conductor shared with his men the generous and de- 
served applause of the audience, which evidently appre- 


ciated conductor and his band as well as program. 
“The Star Spangled Banner” began the program and 
“America” closed it. It was noticeable that upon the ap- 
pearance of “The Star Spangled Banner” in Herbert's 
“American Fantasy” the audience at once joined én. 


United States Tour for Isolde Menges 





One of the most talented of violinists, Isolde Menges, 
who made a name for herself during the last three years 
in London and the leading European centers, is to fill a 
series of engagements in Canada and will tour the United 
States next season. 

Miss Menges made a very favorable impression at her 
New York recital, which took place at Aeolian Hall. The 
New York Times, October 22, 1916, said: 

Miss Menges is highly gifted and is an accomplished violinist. 
She has a tone of great power, of emotional warmth and searching 
expressiveness that is eloquent of a glowing and ardent tempera- 
ment; an admirable technical equipment, energy and elasticity of 
bowing, a precision upon the finger-board that maintains the accur- 
acy of her intonation even through her most tempestuous outbursts. 
Her style is one of dashing impetuosity that is stirring and con- 
tagious 


English Musicians Fall 





Rifleman Frank M. Jephson, L. R. B., has died of wounds 
in France, at the age of thirty-one. He held a position in 
the Orchestrelle Company, and was well known as a com- 
poser of light piano pieces. The death is announced in 
action of Lance Corporal W. Graham, Q. W. Rifles. He 
was the son of the editor of the Musical Herald, and was 
for some time assistant secretary of the Stratford Musical 
Festival. 





ALICE NIELSEN SUMMERING 


These characteristic illustrations show that very busy 
and successful prima donna, Alice Nielsen, enjoying a brief 
summer vacation at her charming bungalow camp, near 
Harrison, Me. Miss Nielsen has fitted up her little domicile 
in simple but extremely picturesque fashion and in perfect 
accord with the beautiful natural surroundings of the place. 
It must not be supposed, however, that the singer is idling 
entirely, for interspersed with walks, fishing and boating 
trips are hours of hard study which Miss Nielsen spends 
preparing her role in “Kitty Darlin’,” the comic opera in 
which she is to star next season under the management of 
Morris Gest. The music is being written by Rudolph 
Friml. 
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Boguslawski Played “Summer” Program 
d for National Credit Men 


One of the features of entertainment at the convention 
of the National Credit Men’s Association during their 
convention in Kansas City was a piano recital given by 
Moses Boguslawski, on the afternoon of June 21, at the 
Mission Hills Country Club. There were several hundred 
representatives of this organization who listened to Mr. 
Boguslawski’s performance with a great deal of interest. 
Mr. Boguslawski gave what he calls a “summer” program, 
which consisted As the following: Pastorale, gavotte, Scar- 
latti; minuetto, gavotte, Sgambati; prelude, D flat, waltz, C 
sharp, waltz, A flat, etude, G flat, Chopin; “Dream of 
Love,” Liszt; “Spinning Song,” Mendelssohn; “Shepherds 
Hey,” Grainger; Campanella, Paganini-Liszt. 


Lydia Locke to Take Own 
Company on Southern Tour- 








Lydia Locke has just signed an agreement to take her 
own company through the Southern States, the tour to 
start in Washington, D. C., and to extend to Houston, 
Texas. It is possible that six or eight dates will be secured 
in Texas before she dissolves the company. 

Miss Locke, who is going to the Coast for an operatic 
engagement in the early spring, has been working very 
hard on her repertoire under Maestro Sibella’s direction. 
She also is studying Italian with the assistance of Sibella 
and German with Emma Essinger. The soprano is said 
to have discovered an extraordinary young violinist, na- 
tive of her own home town, and contemplates including 
this young artist in her concert company. 


Yvonne de Tréville Takes Leading 
Part in Fourth of July Celebration 








Members of the Patriotic Song Committee were kept 
busy during the Fourth of July celebrations, and among 
the most active was Yvonne de Tréville, who sang “The 
Star Spangled Banner’ and “The Battle Cry of Free- 
dom” to several thousand people at the Battery Park meet- 
ing in New York City. The splendid voice of the high 
lyric soprano rang out clear Pe full above the band that 
accompanied her, and the enthusiasm she roused evoked 
memories of the time when Jenny Lind sang in Castle 
Garden half a century ago, just a few yards away from 
the band stand where De Tréville sang last week. 


Mme. Morrill in Boston 





Laura E. Morrill, whose New York studios are located 
in the Hotel Majestic, will teach at her Boston studios, in 
the Pierce Building, on Saturdays during the summer. 
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ABOUT ARTISTS AND ADVERTISING 


Some Reflections on Fame and Engagements and How They May 
Be Secured 


By ADA CRISP 
(Specially written for the Musicar Courter.) 
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I may be permitted to state at the outset of this article 
that I am neither a publisher nor an advertising solicitor 
for the music journals, and that I have not a desire to put 
an edge on my own axe. I write this solely from a convic- 
tion that the average artist is so vitally affected by that 
curious phenomenon, the artistic temperament, that he or 
she is usually quite blind to the best—I almost said the 
only—way to become famous and prosperous. 3 

The needful thing is printers’ ink. When printers’ ink 
is carefully mixed with talent, the result is as certain as 
that of a mathematical theorem. The man who made 
Sapolio better known than Napoleon Bonaparte is Artemus 
Ward. He ought to know something about publicity, yes? 
Well, Artemus says that all advertising is good, and that 
some is better, and he clearly conveys the idea, therefore, 
that there can be no bad advertising. Hence it follows 
that every time an artist’s name appears on paper where 
some one’s eyes may see it, a distinct advantage necessarily 
must accrue to the said artist. 

Now, I have heard many a singer say: “Why should I 
advertise in a music journal? The dailies give me notices, 
and I never advertise in them; why should I pay money 
to the music journals?” 

That’s easy to answer. 

The daily papers have an enormous revenue on which 
to draw for support. The dry goods houses, the food 
product people, the clothing and the goodness knows what 
people advertise with them. The music papers are pub- 
lished for one specific purpose, to convey music news to the 
public, or that portion of the dear public which has the good 
sense and cultivation to appreciate this form of art. They 
therefore have no claim to speak of, upon the great ocean 
of general advertising. No immense reservoirs of profits 
are theirs so that they can publish expensive journals with- 
out the direct and constant support of the persons whose 
interests are most advantageously affected by the publica- 
tion of this class of advertising and news. 

I believe I have thus, in a few words, made it quite clear 
why each and every musician, every person who draws 
even a dollar from the pursuit of music, directly or indi- 
rectly, should do his share toward the support of honest 
fair-minded music journals. You pay your share of the 
general tax burden, even though you own. no real estate 
and are domiciled in a boarding house; you pay the land- 
lady, she pays the owner, and he pays the State with your 
money. You derive benefit and protection from the State, 
you do much the same for the music journals, and—let 
me whisper it in your ear—you actually have a duty to 
perform in the one case as in the other. Music journals 
have every reason, so far as you are concerned, to exist 
and to expect to receive advertising. 

If your name never is to appear in cold type, and you 
are to look for fame as the result merely of the casual 
talk of one person who has heard you sing with another 
who has not been so blessed by the gods, you may in time 
become celebrated, but you also may be dead. The post- 
mortem fame of a Rameses the Great is not of the most 
profitable sort. 

The first people to whom your name should be made 
familiar are the managers. They must not only hear of 
you themselves, but they must be made to believe that you 
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are more than equally well known to other folk who pay 
out their cash and get orchestra seats through the box 
office window. Managers nearly always use the music 
papers, and certainly always read them, So we will as- 
sume it is understood that the managers come to know 
about you, and that you are alive and very active. The 
next thought is, you must continue to keep your name be- 
fore them, precisely as Schlitz’s beer finds it necessary to 
do so. It is one of the easiest things in this world to be 
forgotten by the public and the impresarios. If you think 
fame more permanent than the odor of the rose, ask some 
of the old “once-weres,” who, God bless them, always are 
plentifully in evidence. 

Then, your advertising which comes before the eyes of 
possible employers must be backed up by prospectuses or 
artistic circulars, or some form of easily distributed 
printed matter, for this latter convinces the managers still 
more firmly that you are in the alive, and not in the dead, 
class. If you were a manager, would you not prefer to 
work in the interests of people who sought to increase 
the box office receipts? You certainly would. At the same 
time you are using the music papers to keep yourself in 
the managerial eye you are also inevitably getting into the 
spotlight with all other musical persons. Never let peo- 
ple have to ask concerning you, “Where is Mme. Top- 
note nowadays?” So far as you can do so, have other 
artists of every kind and class know what you are doing. 
Do not expect to bury your talent, like the unprofitable 
servant in the parable, and imagine it will pay you Stand- 
ard Oil dividends. 

I can tell you at this point something about editors that 
may be of service to you. They never dodge news about 
people, as some artists think they do. On the contrary, the 
life of an editor is one long effort to get news, to gather 
in interesting facts, if possible of the sort the other com- 
peting editor has not collected, but at all events, to take 
in all the points of interest he can. Therefore, try to be 
interesting, to do interesting things. If you accomplish 
this, and you desire publicity, you can get a certain amount 
of it. Remember the editor man is a sort of telephone that 
enables you to talk to thousands of then and women. He 
is, potentially, all those persons. If you tell him anything 
of real interest, be sure he will not have to be informed 
that it constitutes news. He has a sixth sense which tells 
him that unfailingly. 

So, by this time, you see you are in the advertising 
columns and nw and then in the reading columns, as well. 
it has cost you very little, at any rate, and in all proba- 
bility it has cost you nothing at all, for you will by this 
time have secured one or two engagements of some kind 
from the fact that you are growing known, and therefore 
are among the “desirables” of the profession. 

And now we come to the third class of people who read 
what is printed about you. This is the general public. It 
includes prospective pupils, if you are a teacher. Pri- 
marily, you advertise in order to reap some direct financial 
advantage, don’t you? If so, be sure you do not make 
the mistake of expecting your advertising to do everything 
without any help on your part. You must aid the adver- 
tising by your own personal efforts, if you wish it to 
bring you results of the most satisfactory character. 

For illustration, what do you do when you receive an 
application from a prospective pupil in Wichita, Kans., or 
from Medicine Hat, N. D.? Do you merely write that 
inquirer as few facts as you can, stating your terms, and 
not assigning one single reason why the prospective pupil 
should study under your tutelage? Or do you send a 
clear, convincing and well-printed prospectus, telling who 
you are; why you consider yourself the one teacher above 
all others who can make a capable singer out of the raw 
product? You must recollect that in some sense, music is 
a business. True, you do not have any merchandise to 
sell, but you do have its equivalent—that is, service. You 
ought, therefore, to follow up those inquiries you receive 
as a commercial house follows up its prospective cus- 
tomers, and keep up this work until you are quite sure 
that you cannot get them, or you do get them. 

It is argued among advertising experts that as much 
effort and money should be expended in turning an inquiry 
into a sale as is laid out to secure the inquiries in the 
first place. Very little reflection will enable you to see 
exactly why this is so. Suppose you go a-fishing; you 
get a bite; then your work begins in earnest, does it not? 

There is much confusion of thought in the minds of 
professional people regarding one point in advertising. 
Advertising is not an expense, it is merely an investment, 
and one on which you expect to realize a handsome profit. 
You are not throwing your money into the streets, you are 
doing precisely what John Wanamaker and Altman and 
Marshall Field are doing. 

If you have been followiing this argument, you have 
been agreeing with me that the facts are about as set 
forth. Then why not act as soon as you can? Seize every 
possible means to attract the attention of that part of the 
general public that employs artists, as churches, women’s 
clubs, etc., and also of your colleagues; lastly, but by no 
means the least important, the attention of those average 
men and women who march in life’s great procession. If 
you teach, reach out for pupils in the most approved man- 
ner, Physicians and lawyers are handicapped as compared 
with you. They have some folly they call “professional 
ethics” that prevents their asking for the dollars they are 
so eager to obtain. You are in a sensible profession, one 
in which it is possible to make wares of talent turn into 
commodities of cash value. 

Again: the importance of using the music journals be- 
comes especially evident when the great difficulty in secur- 
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ing notices in the dailies is taken into consideration, The 
pressure of news matter on the columns of the latter is 
always very great, and this is especially the case when there 
is war. A Caruso can have all or more than he wishes. 
All artists are not Carusos, however, and must be con- 
tented with less. Even a good press representative has to 


have a news peg on which to hang a story, or it will only 
be consigned to the waste-basket. When one realizes that 
in the case of the music journals, one can to some extent 
secure the indispensable publicity, and that in the dailies 
one cannot do this at all, or only in a very limited degree, 


the best course to pursue is very plainly mapped—use the 
music journals, of course! 


Martinelli Sings Mass for Workers on July 4 





At a mass conducted July 4 at the Catholic Church 
in Monroe, N. Y., for soldiers and sailors who had en- 
listed, Giovanni Martinelli, who is one of the summer 
residents there, assisted to the great delight ot the boys 
in blue and khaki. 
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She made up a program, such as is seldom accomplished 
on the concert platform, one that was welcome for its 
own sake as well as for its contrast with the ordinary 
sequence of songs—said the Chicago Daily News recently. 
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ATTRACTIVE PROGRAMS MARK NINTH 
WEEK OF BOSTON “POPS” 


Ester Ferrabini, Grace Bonner Williams, Martha Atwood Baker and Mario 
Laurenti Are the Soloists—Cara Sapin Presents Pupils in Manchester—Albert 
Stoessel Marries Julia Pickard—Heinrich Gebhard Gives Musical Tea 
—Irma Seydel Plays Fifty-First Concert—“Get-Together Club” Elects 
Officers—Florence Jepperson Summering at Oak Bluffs—Notes 


The ninth week of the Symphony Hall “Pops” was 
marked by many interesting features, not the least of 
which were the attractive programs provided nightly by 
Conductor Jacchia, whose repertoire seems to be inex- 
haustible, At every concert except one a popular artist 
appeared as soloist. The exception was the night of the 
Fourth of July, when the orchestra played a special patri- 
otic program. At this concert, Stephen Townsend again 
conducted his male chorus of fifty voices, which were 
heard in ‘Townsend's “My Country, Tis of Thee” and 
the “March of the Men of Harlech,” traditional Welsh. 
lo round out the festivities, the audience was given the 
opportunity to sing both “America” and “The Star 
Spangled Banner.” 

But one soloist new to these concerts appeared during 
the week. That one was Grace Bonner Williams, s80- 
prano, who, on Tuesday, sang “Depuis le jour,” from 
‘Louise,” and the waltz song from “Romeo and Juliet.” 
Mrs. Williams is considered justly one of the most dis- 
tinguished of New England artists. Her voice is a high 
lyric soprano, of phenominal purity, smoothness and bril- 
liance. Her numbers were received with great acclaim 
by the audience, and she added several encores. 

Ester Ferrabini, the splendid dramatic soprano, wife of 
Conductor Jacchia, appeared twice during the week, on 
Thursday, “Italian Night,” and again on Saturday. The 
soloist on Monday was Mario Laurenti, the young Italian 
baritone. On Friday, Martha Atwood Baker, the charm- 
ing Boston soprano, made ther second appearance. Each 
of these soloists was eminently successful in his or her 
selections, being recalled time and time again and adding 
extra numbers. 

The audiences throughout the week were both large and 
enthusiastic, and on the night of the Fourth, every avail- 
able space was occupied. 


Cara Sapin Presents Pupils in Manchester Recital 


Cara Sapin, the well known contralto and vocal teacher, 
recently presented a number of pupils from her class in 
Manchester, N. H., in a recital of songs at the City Mis- 
sion Chapel, An aegentiative audience of good size at- 
tended, applauding alike the interesting program and the 
excellent work of the pupils. The latter were John 
Fifield, Mrs. Berthilda Pichette, ile" Bish, » Marion FPair- 
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banks, Bertha Woods, Blanche Blondin, Eva Plourde and 
Beth Garmon. Mme. Sapin herself played the accom- 
paniments, her artistic performances adding to the general 
pleasure. 

The comment of the Manchester Leader was, in part, 
as follows: 

An altogether meritorious and enjoyable song recital was given 
last worn by the pupils of Madame Cara Sapin, of Boston. 

ime. Sapin has many friends among music lovers of 

Manchester, who are much interested in her splendid work, hence 
the great delight in the excellent results shown by her pupils. 


Albert Stoessel Marries Julia Pickard 


A marriage of unusual interest to the musical world 
was that of Albert Stoessel and Julia Pickard, which took 
place at the home of the bride’s parents in Auburndale, 
June 27. Mr. Stoessel is one of the most promising of 
the younger American violinists. For the past three years, 
he has made his home in Boston, but has played exten- 
sively throughout che country. Miss Pickard, whom Mr. 
Stoessel met while in Europe prior to the war, is also a 
violinist, and since returning to America has been one of 
his most talented pupils. She is the daughter of Mr. and 
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AGIDE JACCHIA, 
Winning success as conductor of the Boston “Pops.” 


Mrs. Charles Dix Pickard, and a member of one of the 
oldest families of Auburndale. 

The wedding was a quiet affair and a surprise to all 
but the intimates of the young couple. Edna Stoessel, a 
sister of the groom, was the maid of honor, and Norman 
Pickard, a cousin of the bride, acted as best man. Rev. 
William C. Gordon, of the Auburndale Congregational 
Church, officiated. 

After the ceremony, a wedding breakfast was served, 
following which Mr. and Mrs. Stoessel left for Colorado 
Springs, where they expect to spend the summer. 


Irma Seydel Plays Fifty-first Concert 


The past season has been a busy period for Irma Seydel. 
On June 28, she played her fifty-first concert, a joint ap- 
pearance at Huntington Chambers Hall with Anne Hatha- 
way Gulick, the young Cambridge pianist who made her 
debut last winter in a series of three recitals. Miss Seydel 
is now recognized as one of the foremost American violin- 
ists of her sex. Her career has been a brilliant one, but 
her unusual gifts and exceptional ability more than merit 
the many signal honors that have been showered upon 
her. Already Miss Seydel has a number of important 
bookings for next season, and she expects to spend a 
large part of the summer preparing a new and extensive 
repertoire for use then. 


Heinrich Gebhard Gives Enjoyable Musical Tea 


Heinrich Gebhard, the distinguished pianist, composer 
and teacher, entertained a few friends and old pupils at 
an informal musical tea on the afternoon of June 29 at 
his residence in Brookline. Mr, Gebhard proved a charm- 
ing host, and the affair was in all respects delightful. An 
hour of music was given by Pauline Danforth, one of his 
younger pupils, who expects to make her debut profes- 
sionally next fall. Her selections included the second and 
me movements from MacDowell’s “Norse” sonata, a 

sody by Dohnanyi, “Ondine,” by Ravel, a nocturne by 
Rie it Platt, and two short pieces by MacDowell. Miss 
Danforth played this varied program excellently, She has 
musicianship, a good technical equipment and promising 
ability as an interpreter. 

Following an interlude during which refreshments were 
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served, Mr. Gebhard acceded to the unanimous urge of 
those present to exhibit some of his recent work in com- 
position. He first played excerpts from a set of six 
waltzes for two pianos, which he has just completed. 
These little pieces, effectively wrought, are cohesive, yet 
well contrasted. They probably will be heard next sea- 
son, and should prove a valuable addition to the literature. 
After the waltzes, Mr. Gebhard gave an outline of the 
first movement of his fantasy for piano and orchestra. 
This is a prodigious work, and one that would seem 
destined to take rank with the first American compositions. 
it is in two movements, the first of which only is com- 
pleted. Mr. Gebhard expects to work on the second 
movement this summer, and hopes to have it in readiness 
for performance next fall. 


Ditson’s “Get-Together Club” Elects Officers 


At the recent annual meeting of the “Get-Together 
Club” of the Oliver Ditson Company, the following offi- 
cers were elected for the ensuing year: William Arms 
Fisher, president; George H. Shirley, vice-president ; 
Henry O, Ladd, secretary, and William Reilly, treasurer. 
The directors are Messrs. Winkleman, MacLaren, Cana- 
van, Oefhinger, Chapman, Pulverman, Porcella, Rae and 
Hermitage. 

Florence Jepperson to Spend Summer at Oak Bluffs 


Florence Jepperson, the charming young contralto, who 
forsook Boston a year ago to return to the home of her 
parents in Provo, Utah, will spend the summer at Oak 
Bluffs, the popular South Shore resort, where -she has 
been engaged as a member of the quartet at the Union 
Summer Church. Miss Jepperson has many friends and 
admirers here, who will at mons her proximity, and it is 
hoped that a renewai of old associations will persuade 
her to resume residence in Boston next fall, as her loss 
to musical circles has been keenly felt. 


Notes 


Bainbridge Crist, the composer, is spending the summer 
at South Yarmouth, Mass. Mrs. Crist and the heir ap- 
parent are with him. 

The first of Mrs,- Hall MecAllister’s annual series of 
North Shore musicales will take place on duly 13 at the 
home of Mrs. Godfrey L. Cabot, Beverly Farms. 

Elizabeth L. Lacker presented a number of her piano 
pupils at a recital on June 27 at the Hotel Tuileries. Miss 
Lacker will spend the summer at her home in Lexington, 
continuing her classes at the Pierce Building. 

According to word recently received, M. Georges Longy 
and his daughter, Renée Longy, have arrived safely in 
France, after an uneventful trip. Mme. Longy met them 
at Abberville, and the family are now summering on their 
estate at Monfliere, Somnie. V. H. SrrickLanp. 


The Perfields Prepare for Summer School 


The following is an extract from the Chicago Evening 
Post and tells of the doings of the Perfields: 

Effa Ellis Perfield Music School has taken the third floor of the 
McClurg Building, 2:8 South Wabash avenue, for its summer 
school, which convenes uly 9 to 28 The Perfields, after a suc 
cessful winter in New York, have enrolled a large class for the 
summer. Mrs. Perfield will instruct in her apedenty. Antoinette 
Ward, of New York City, will present her method of memorizing, 
@ unique system for concentration, which enables pupils to memorize 
music definitely, accurately and quickly, giving the performer paves 
and control in public playing. Miss We also has work in 
development and manipulation without mechanical devices. it 
establishes a for effective technical work. Monday after- 
noon, July 9, at 3 p, m., at the Effa Ellis Perfield Music School, 
Miss Ward = _ pupils and give a free demonstration of her 
memorizing and development work, to which teachers and 
students are ae he 9g Maude Ayer Meserve, of Los Angeles, normal 
teacher for Mrs. Perfield, will present her nature music course for 
children under seven years. This course correlates perfectly with 
ao t Ellis Perfield teaching system, because it is based on the 

of inner fee ing, reasoning and drills Lena Worth 
Chenin, of Portland, Ore., is returning to Chi to take charge 
of the piano work of the Perfield summer school. She is the author 
of a book on technic and also a book of little pieces for beginners. 
Mme. Barereaux Parry, of Chicago, who is the author of “Local 
Limitation and Its Elimination,” will give a special course. Mrs. 
Perfield invites teachers to attend her first session, 9 to 12 o'clock, 
July 9, free of charge. 


Marta Wittkowska as Farmer 








Marta Wittkowska is spending the summer in Syracuse, 
N. Y. At the present time—and for that matter for the rest 
of the summer—she will be learning a new role, but not an 
operatic one. The charming singer is delving into the 
mysteries of farming. What is more, she has planted 
onions, radishes and lettuce, and a great many more stur- 
dier vegetables. In other words, Mile. Wittkowska is one 
of the women who are doing their best to cut the high cost 
of living. 

The writer received a long clipping taken from one of 
the Syracuse daily newspapers, which told at length about 
her success in growing flowers and now vegetables. Ac- 
companying the article was a picture showing the singer, 
with her well shod foot on a spade pushed into the rich 
soil. Her fellow worker was Toodles. Toodles is a little 
white dog which was presented to the singer during her 
engagement with the Cosmopolitan Opera Company in 
New York last season. 


Gertrude Auld to Open Summer Series 





Gertrude Auld, the New York soprano whose initial 
recital in Boston a few weeks ago was such a pronounced 
success, will open Mrs. Hall McAllister’s series of North 
Shore musicales at the residence of Mrs. Godfrey L. Cabot 
at Beverly Farms, Mass., on Friday, July 13. Mrs. McAl- 
lister’s summer series is quite as popular with the smart 
folk who constitute the summer colonies in Manchester, 
Beverly, Magnolia and Pride’s Crossing as were her winter 
concerts given at the Hotel Somerset, Boston, for several 
years. 

This year Mrs. McAllister is confining herself to two 
matinees, the second to take place on August 3 at the sum- 
mer home of Mrs. John W. Blodgett at Pride’s Crossing. 
The artists for this event will be Arthur Hackett, the Bos- 
ton tenor, and Carolyn Cone-Baldwin, pianist. 
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ROSA RAISA AND HER CAR IN WHICH SHE IS EXPLORING 


NEW JERSEY. 
The gifted artist of the Chicago Opera Association writes from her 
summer home in Spring Lake that she is enjoying every minute. 





Soder-Hueck Pupil’s Busy Summer 





Elsie B. Lovell, contralto, has returned from Brockton, 
Mass., where she was the guest of Mrs. B. W. Field, -a 
sincere admirer of Miss Lovell’s art. The contralto was 
heard at a delightfully informal musicale. On June 109, 
Miss Lovell was soloist with the Deems Literary Society, 
at Westerleigh, S. I., when she sang before a large and 
enthusiastic audience. Her numbers included arias in 
French and English, and she made a special impression 
with her French numbers, particularly one by Dalcroze. 
“Light” (Bauer), “You Curly Headed Baby” (Clutsam), 
and “My Love Is a Muleteer” (De Nogero) were sung 
with fine emotion, and “My Lover He Comes on the Skee” 
(Clough-Leighter) brought forth prolonged plaudits. 

Miss Lovell has been engaged for part of July and the 
greater part of August to sing at the Balsams, Dixville 
Notch, N. H., in the White Mountains, this being her 
third year at that beautiful resort, where her fine singing 
has made her many friends and admirers. Indications 
promise that next season will be well filled with excellent 
engagements. Mme. Soder-Hueck, who is Miss Lovell’s only 
instructor, has every reason to feel proud of her pupil's 
progress. 


Unique Musical Contest 





The New York Evening Mail is offering several prizes, 
the first of which is a $200 talking machine, for am article 
not to exceed six hundred words—cast in any literary form 
which the writer may desire—on the subject of music in 
the home. Topics that may be touched on are, the impor- 
tance of music as a factor in family life; also as to 
whether or not the home music pages which have been pub- 
lished in the Mail aud many other papers for a year past, 
have been of direct benefit in the home. Contributions 
should be sent to the editor of the “Music in the Home” 
page, 25 City Hall place, New York. The contest closes 
at the end of July. 


Sousa and Hubbell for “U. S. A.” 





The name of the next Hippodrome production here is 
to be “U. A.” and John Philip Sousa and Raymond 
Hubbell (composer of “Poor Butterfly”) have been com- 
missioned to write the music. 


Christine Langenhan and Evelyn Starr 
Help to Raise $5,000 





It was a cordial and enthusiastic audience which greeted 
Christine Langenhan, the Bohemian soprano, and Evelyn 
Starr, the Canadian violinist, at the Central Auditorium 
in Brooklyn, where they appeared tr aero at a concert 
given under the auspices of the Y. M. A. for the benefit 
of the American Red Cross. The sodieabe was quick to 
recognize the excellence of Mme. Langenhan’s art, mani- 
festing its appreciation with prolonged applause. After 
rendering the aria from “Cavalleria Rusticana” (Mas- 
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young American composer, Mana Zucca, and this so de- 
lighted the audience that it insisted upon a repetition. At 
the conclusion of the group, in which the composers, in 
addition to Miss Zucca, were Massenet, Saar and Rummel. 
Mme. Langenhan sang “My Love Is a Muleteer,” by De 
Nogero. 

As her contribution to the enjoyment of the program, 
Miss Starr played a group of Brahms and other numbers 
including “Ave Maria,” “Cradle Song,” Couperin’s “Little 
Wind Mill,” etc. The splendid technical and artistic re- 
sources which are Miss Starr’s never fail to win for her 
the admiring praise of those who listen, and this occa- 
sion was no exception to the general rule. 

Mme. Langenhan was heard also on July 4 at the con- 
cert given for the benefit of the Red Cross at her summer 
residence in Douglas Manor, L. I., which was given under 
the auspices of the Douglas Manor Club, and where she 
also met with great success. 


Julia Claussen in the East 





Julia Claussen, the distinguished contralto, is now at 
Bayside, L. L, where she will spend part of the summer, 
and is as usual at work studying new things for opera 
and concert. When she 
is not singing, Mme. 
Claussen looks after her 
flowers, of which there 
are plenty around her 
home. On the way from 
Chicago, Captain and 
Mme. Claussen, and their 
two daughters stayed 
over at Niagara Falls for 
a day or so. This was 
their second visit to the 
Falls, the first being a 
couple of years ago, 
when they saw them in 
the winter time. The ac 








JULIA CLAUSSEN AND HER DAUGHTERS, BOJAN AND 
SONJA, AT NIAGARA FALLS 


Claussen and her two 
while at Niagara 


Mme. 


companying snapshots of 
Captain 


daughters were taken by the 
Falls. 


New Kalman Operetta 





Emmerich Kalman’s Hungarian operetta, “The Czardas 
Princess,” produced in Vienna not long ago with some 
success, has bes *n made over into an American version, to 
be known as “The Monte Carlo Girl.” Messrs. Klaw and 
Erlanger plan to present the Americanized adaptation here 
next fall at the New Amsterdam Theatre. Among those 
already engaged for leading roles are Wilda Bennett and 
Thomas Richards, both well known from former musical 
productions on Broadway. Joseph Urban will design the 
scenery. 


Randall Hargreaves in Massachusetts 





Randall Hargreaves is spending the summer most de 
lightfully at Duxbury, Mass., at the summer home of his 
Mallinson Randall of the Hill School, Pottstown, 
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Washington Conservatory 
Moves to New Quarters 


Owing to the necessity for ‘Settee space, the Wash- 
ington Conservatory of. Music, E. Ladovich, director, which 
was located formerly at i212 Connecticut avenue, has re 
moved to 1408 New Siainoshire avenue. This building is 
situated in a fashionable locality, adjoining Dupont Circle, 
the Conservatory occupying nearly half a block. A depart 
ment of classic dancing and expression with Mme. Randall 
in charge has been added to the curriculum of the con 
servatory. Eminent instructors in each department include 
EK. Ladovich, formerly of Petrograd, violin; Isabel Garvin 
Shelley, vocal; Mme, C. Curth Grant, piano; May Eleanor 
Smith, theory, harmony and counterpoint; Dore Walton, 
cello; Robert Cary Stearns, viola and orchestration; Mme. 
E’ Destainville Gaillard, french, ete 

At a recent factilty concert, an interest program was 
presented, including vocal, violin, piano, and readings. The 
choir of the Kendal] Baptist Church, which is under the 
direction of Mrs, Shelley, assisted in the following 
program 

Chorus, aye! s Old Sweet Song,” choir; 
gain,” Mrs. Gardiner; soprano solo, “One 
Crowder, violin obligato by E. Ladovich; 
Bruce,” Mrs. Spencer; song, “Blue Are the 
Glee Club; violin solo, E. Ladovich; 
Spring” (Del Riego), Mrs. Shelley; 
Daughter,” Mrs. Gardiner; soprano solo, 
piano solo, “Troisiene Meditation,” Mr. Garner; song, “Twilight 
Star,” Kendall Glee Club; mixed quartet, “Just aWearyin’ for 
You,” Misses Wilber and Faunce and Messrs. Corder and Wake 


reading, “Squire's Ba 
Fleeting Hour,” Miss 
reading, “Hezekiah 
Heavens,” Kendall 
soprano solo, “The Waking of 
reading, “Widow Spriggin’s 
“Dreaming,” Miss Wilber; 


man; baritone and tenor duet, “Who Knows,” Messrs. Wakeman 
and Comer; male quartet, “Early Spring,’ Messrs. Comer, Corder, 
Wakeman and Elkin; chorus, “Old Folks at Home,” choir; male 
quartet, “Star of Peace,” Messrs. Comer, Corder, Wakeman and 
Elkin, soprano obligato by Miss Wilber; reading, “Rosalind’s Sur 


render,” Mrs. Spencer; finale, “The Star Spangled Banner,” chorus 


and audience 


George Harris, Jr., en Route 





George Harris, Ir., who is at Bar Harbor for the summer 
as usual, will give his annual recital there at the Building 
of Arts on July 28. His program will be made up to in 
clude several of the novelties introduced in the course of 
his two New York recitals of last season En route to 
Sar Harbor Mr. Harris visited his alma mater at Am 
hurst during commencement week, where his singing of 
“The Battle Hymn of the Republic” was a feature of his 
class dinner. Three days after his arrival in Bar Harbor 
this popular tenor was asked to open the Red Cross ball 
by singing “The Star Spangled Banner.” 








REINALD WARLICH AND FRITZ KREISLER IN THE 





cagni), Mme. Langenhan sang a group of Frenc h and cousin, 
English songs. Among these was “Morning,” by the gifted Pa. YOSEMITE VALLEY 
—————- MANAGEMENT ———_ 
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Often a singer’s good appearance does not save 
her from making a bad appearance before the 
public. 

9 

\ge cannot wither nor custom stale the infinite 
variety of the persons who think they can make 
money at managing grand opera. 

a 


“We have a tenor in our town with the most per- 
fect renaissance in his voice,” said the lady visitor 
to a New York concert room not long ago. Renais- 
sance is good—decidedly good. We wish many old 
artists could have a renaissance of their resonance. 


er 


In this issue of the Mustcat Courter, the Wolf- 
sohn Bureau announces that the young Russian vio- 
linist, Jasha Heifetz (or Sacha Haifitz), another 
\uer phenomenon who has been widely heralded in 
advance, will be in this country next season under 
its management, Some time ago Haensel and Jones 
announced the coming of Heifetz for the season of 
1917-1918 under their management. What about 
it, gentlemen ? 

[a 

Now, Bandman Grainger, let us have some rat- 
tling good military marches, Start in, perhaps, with 
arranging for military band that triumph of ragtime, 
the “Cornstalks March,” from your own “In a Nut- 
shell.” There are in existence some splendid and 
inspiring marches which that most austere of 
French composers, Vincent d’Indy, wrote when he 
was a young man and dedicated to the regiment 
with which he performed his military service. It is 
a shame that the same spontaneity and frankness 
which he expressed in these marches did not remain 
with him in his later work. If any reader should 
be interested in these delightful examples of genius 
on a free foot, they are to be had in fine arrange- 
ments for piano, four hands, made by the composer 
timself. 

+ = <@-- —-- 


Kidward A. Faust, the St. Louis patron of music 
and art, and Guy Golterman, the musical attorney 
and successful operatic projector of that city, are 
setting about to make pessible a mammoth spectac- 
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ular production of “Parsifal” to take place at the 
Municipal Open Air Theatre in Forest Park, St. 
Louis. It is planned to extend the undertaking into 
a series of performances later on, and to endeavor 
to create in St. Louis the equivalent of an American 
Bayreuth. “With Faust and Golterman and other 
leaders of civic progress banded to make St. Louis 
a Bayreuth,” says the St. Louis wr ae “there 
is more than a probability that the undertaking soon 
will be realized.” 
a 


In The Musician (July) W. Francis Gates, the 
excellent Los Angeles musical scribe, contributes 
an article called “Effect of War on the Musician.” 
Mr. Gates makes the same points discussed recently 
in a MusicaL Courter editorial, regarding con- 
tinued prosperity of this country during war time, 
and the justification for unceasing optimism and 
unflagging industry on the part of American musi- 
cians. Mr. Gates says strongly: “In other words, 
the teacher has only himself to fear. He must keep 
before the people all the more persistently the value 
of a musical education and his ability to impart it. 

“The music teacher who withdraws his card from 
the musical journals and from his local papers ; who 
fears the expense of a recital, and who talks loss 
and failure, is simply playing into the hands of his 
more sensible competitor.” 


———_¢-——-~- 


Teresa Carreiio’s reminiscences, published in the 
last two numbers of the Musicat Courter, were of 
interest to thousands of readers, besides establish- 
ing from her own lips the truth about a personality 
concerning which a great deal of romance has found 
its way into print. How unfortunate that Mme. 
Carrefio’s illness came on when she had only just 
reached the story of her fourteenth year! William 
Armstrong, an intimate friend of Mme. Carrejio- 
Tagliapietra, and her husband, who edited these all 
too short reminiscences, is perhaps more familiar 
than any one else with the complete story of the 
pianist’s life, and intends to write a biography of 
her in which the material of the reminiscences will 
be used. 

a 


Next year, Anna Fitziu will return to the Ameri- 
can operatic field. During the season just ended 
this gifted artist has been delighting countries 
farther south by her splendid work. Her rec- 
ord for the season was forty-five appearances. Spe- 
cial success was hers in “Tosca,” which, on account 
of the demand of opera lovers, she sang five times 
within twenty days. At the request of the Presi- 
dent of Venezuela, “Aida” was replaced by “Tosca” 
at a special performance in his honor at Caracas, 
that he might hear Miss Witziu in the role. Her 
season will open September 1, when she appears in 
Mexico City as a member of the Sigaldi Opera Com- 
pany, singing Desdemona to the Otello of Giovanni 
Zenatello. Later she will be one of the leading art- 
ists of the Chicago opera season. 


+9 - - 


When a large university like Columbia sends out 
any kind of press matter it should make sure that 
thé information contained therein is correct. The 
Musica Courier is m receipt of some material of 
that kind from Columbia University relating to the 
season of opera to be given there later this month. 
In the first paragraph of the document is this sen- 
tence relating to Maggie Teyte, who is one of the 
meg donnas engaged by Columbia: “This is the 
ittle English soprano’s first operatic appearance in 
New York for five years.” As a matter of fact, 
Miss Teyte sang in New York last fall with the Bos- 
ton-National Opera, and her tremendous success as 
Mimi in “Bohéme” has not yet been forgotten here. 
The rest of the press story contains very interesting 
stuff in the form of an interview with Miss Teyte, 
who predicts that the great musical future of Amer- 


ica is a certainty. She says’ that in her travels: 


throughout the country she has found an overwhelm- 


ing interest in opera, a superabundance of musical’ 


talent, and a wonderfully flexible public school sys- 
tem, which has practically everywhere adopted mu- 
sic into the field of the regular study curriculum. 
Miss Teyte also sees possibilities in opera in Eng- 
lish, and says she knows of nothing more beautiful 
than the English version of “Hansel and Gretel.” 
She winds up eloquently: “America today is full of 
musicians whose art awaits only the right incentive 
and encouragement to begin creating music with a 
national tradition,” 
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THREE BONES 
W i y . Some da 
whesine Hae ror fot Me may descerid 


to the slang level of a few of our contemporaries, 
but at present we are seriously oe The 
first of the three bones to which we direct our read- 
ers’ attention is the chest bone. It is frequently 
well developed in successful musical artists, such 
as popular singers, adored pianists with wavy locks 
of sun kissed gold, and matinee idol violinists. 
Among the vulgar this peculiar anatomical develop- 
ment is characterized as “chesty.” Actors have 
been known to have it—the chest bone, that is to 
say. Composers of high class music have been 
observed to lose their youthful promise of a high 
chest bone. Perhaps the flattening is due to that 
lack of adulation on which the chesty thrive. It 
can easily be cultivated in children by calling them 
little geniuses and telling them they are simply mar- 
velous for their age. Any parent may have a chesty 
child. No parent likes a chest bone in some other 
parent’s child, however, and we think that neighbors 
do the right thing in discouraging the chestbonitis 
of the next door children. Many a promising prod- 
igy in the shape of a child pianist or infantile violin- 
ist has lost all his capacity for work when his ab- 
normal chest bone sapped his energy and left him to. 
grow up into a human pouter pigeon. 

Another bone that causes much commotion in the 
world and makes a noise far greater than its impor- 
tance warrants is the jaw bone. It talks. It causes 
its possessor to overwork the first personal pronoun, 
and to expatiate on the abnormal merits of himself 
and all that is his. He needs an extra row of the 
capital letter I on his typewriter and the extra row 
is frequently renewed. The jawbone believes in 
chattering and gossiping rather than in work—in 
precept rather than in example. The man of jaw- 
bone is forever telling of the great things he intends 
to do next spring, next summer, next winter. Jaw- 
bone is going to write a book some day. Jawbone 
has a splendid plot for an opera, and a fine idea for 
a symphonic poem. Jawbone jaws so loud and 
long that he has no time to finish any useful work. 
Jawbone and chestbone frequently unite in the self- 
same man. The female of this species usually has 
a preponderance of jawbone. The male develops 
particularly the chestbone and expresses his chesti- 
ness by his lofty manner rather than by words. 
“For I am not as other men are,” said the chesty 
Pharisee in the parable. 

The best of all bones is the backbone. The man 
of backbone works without parade and beating of 
the big bass drum. He does his bit. He and his 
kind make his country great among the nations of 
the earth and add a luster to the glory of the flag. 
Backbone stands by the guns, jawbone shouts “hur- 
rah,” and chestbone swells with civic pride at public 
dinners when modest heroes visit the town. Back- 
bone writes the great fugues of Bach and the poet- 
ical symphonies of Schubert without a thought for 
festival success and newspaper praise. Great men 
are sometimes deficient in chestbone. Not so Wag- 
ner. He had every bone worth mentioning. But 
his inflexible backbone made the world respect him 
in the end. 

An ancient man of backbone is reported to have 
overcome his enemies with the jawbone of an ass. 
There is a plentiful supply of that weapon today, 
but the military exigencies require an instrument 
less tiresome and more deadly. Backbone, however, 
is always in demand. 

Lives of great men all remind us 
We should cultivate backbone, 

And when dying leave behind us 
Spines as hard as any stone. 

Those beautiful lines are almost by Longfellow, 
who would doubtless have been glad to see his orig- 
inal improved to our high moral standard. There 
was another author of the Longfellowian era who 
wrote for the slackers of his day. A slacker lacks 
backbone, however well he may be furnished with 
jawbone. The name of the man who wrote for the 
slackers who lacked backbone was Browne, but he 
called himself Artemus Ward. He lived in the days 
of the Civil War in America. Said he: “When 
war was declared I was among the first to stay at 
home.” Ward evidently knew the breed. — ; 

In conclusion let us remark that backbone is not 
the exclusive property of the soldier. Many a hum- 
ble music teacher bears burdens that entitle him to 
a backbone medal, which is worth ten times as much 
as the black eagle, the red hawk or the blue cor- 
morant, not to mention the green dragon, the pink 
pig or the yellow dog. Backbone is it. 
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VARIATIONS 





By the Editor-in-Chief 


Scherzo Motif 


Midsummer musings along tonal lines are apt to 
be a bit lightsome. At any rate, ours are. 


Uppercutting Baltimore 


Publicity and advance manager Baker, of the San 
Carlo Grand Opera Company, recently occupied the 
chair next to Charlie Chaplin at the Vernon boxing 
arena, Los Angeles. After being introduced to the 
famous film. comedian, the other Charlie, famous 
publicity man, later hit upon the musical subject. 
The conversation took place between “rounds.” 
Chaplin, be it known, is a cellist and pianist of no 
mean ability. 

“Can you sing also?” queried Signor Gallo’s 
chief of staff. 

“A little,” replied C. C. 

“What is your voice ?” asked Baker. 

“I sing a little tenor.” 

“How would you like to spend a 
week in grand opera?” inquired C. B., 
his nostrils dilating like those of a bird 
dog on the scent. 

“Oh, I don’t know; never had much 
experience in opera ; don’t know many 
roles and besides I’ve just received an 
offer of $1,000,000 and a bonus to 
make eight pictures, and this will take 
about a year.” 

“We would like to have you only 
one week ; can’t you get away for that 
brief period ?” 

“What salary do you pay? I'd like 
to do it for the experience,” said C. C. 

“Give you a thousand dollars; you 
sing twice.” 

“Why do you want me for only a 
week ?” 

“Well, you see, answered the San 
Carloist, “we desire to play Baltimore 
for a week, and I know of no other 
means of getting out an opera crowd 
there. I believe you could do it.” 

Then the bell rang for the fourth 
round of the fight. 


Morbid Music 


James Elroy Flecker, a young Brit- 
ish poet, who died early in 1915, 
penned these lines, called “Tenebri In- 
terlucentem,” and which are a sort of 
literary D. minor prelude of Chopin: 





A linnet who had lost her way 

Sang on a blackened bough in Hell, 
Till all the ghosts remembered well 
The trees, the wind, the golden day. 


Hii} ons HHY 


At last they knew that they had died 
When they heard music in that land, 
And some one there stole forth a hand 
To draw a brother to his side. 


=] 


through the shocked surprise of our oldest turtle, Minne- 
haha, who has been removed to a sanitarium, by dry way. 

With all our best regards and wishes for your strength- 
ened health, I am, Yours truly, 


Water Horrer. 
How Now? 


The accompanying illustration is recommended 
to the Line O’Typer for perusal and sad reflection. 
If we are not mistaken the original of this reproduc- 
tion is in possession of F. Wight Neumann, the Chi- 
cago manager. 

Strategics 

Not long ago the passionate press agent of Haen- 
sel & Jones laid plans for a summer drive and of- 
fensive in the interests of Wynne Pyle, and in line 
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A. In the cities of many countries and climes. The days 
and nights were my teachers. 

. Are you interested in any other branch of music 
besides the one chosen? 

A. Yes, every branch of music—and leaves of music— 
which gives me a modest claim to a small twig’s place 
upon the tree of the musical profession. 

. What other profession have you followed or con- 
templated following? 

The profession of being a “tidy person”—living nor- 
mally according to instinct and conscience. I contemplate 
following this profession always unless I change my mind. 

Have you had European training? Do you think 
it necessary for an artist’s career? 

Had all kinds of European training—barring only 
the military (which wasn’t necessary in my case). Europe 
necessary to an artist’s career? Depends upon the artist. 

Hobby or chief interest outside of music? 

A. Everything—everybody. 

P. S. Would be grateful for any other item of interest 

A. Your postcript is subtle. Of course you mean the 
great Item—the Universal Item of Interest. (No, not 
War). Why not leave this Item to Music—the Supreme 
Revealer? “Where speech ends—let music begin.” 


Variationettes 


From the Line O’Typer, in his own Chicago 
Tribune column: “It was an Italian who remarked 
to us that his language contained no 
more musical word than our ‘cellar- 
door.’ ” 





mnRne 
Simple works may be the most diffi- 
cult ones to perform, as some wiseacres 
assure us, but the same authorities 
never turn the process around, and tell 
us that the most difficult compositions 
are the easiest to deliver. 
nme 
‘Pianists seem to have forgotten that 
Chopin wrote mazurkas, and singers no 
longer appear to remember that Rubin- 
stein wrote songs. And what wonder- 
ful mazurkas and beautiful songs they 
are, too. 
nne 
In timely fashion, Henry T. Finck 
reminds the musical world that Saint- 
Saéns wrote: “Ce n’est pas l’absence 
de défauts, c’est la présence des qualités 
qui fait les grandes oeuvres et les 
grands hommes.” (Try your French 
by translating. ) 
Rn Re 
Now that beer is saved to the nation 
there is no need for the Aschenbroedl 
(the New York club of orchestral mu- 
sicians) to go out of existence. 
RRR 
Our sporting informant is on hand 
with the information that “Duettiste 
won a race at Aqueduct last week and 
Dr. Muck, another musical nag, made a 
prestissimo beginning in a six furlong 
race at the same track, then slowed 
down to a comfortable moderato, and 
finally finished in a disgraceful adagio. 
His pedaling needs decided quickening. 
While it is not strictly a musical sport- 
ing note, I must give you the informa-~ 
tion also that there is on the market a 
Mozart cigar, which is advertised as 
‘mild, fragrant, and gently stimulating.’ 
That is how Mozart’s music affects me. 


= : 
A Plunger = ’ It is a sort of tonal Coca-Cola.” 
In the center of the Pompeian = rape) a4 ene 
Room at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, — a = In our Ohio Music Teachers’ Con- 
Tele Nl TET! 7c ]N FDOT oY last week, Oe OO 


wet fountain and pool. Not long ago 
Réne Devries, general representative of the Mu- 
SICAL CouRIER, was passing through the Pompeian 
Room with a well known artist and saying to him: 
“Our rates for display advertising are $400 per inch 
on a reading page and”—when some one behind 
the speaker called to him. R. D. turned, bumped 
into the rail around the fountain, and the next in- 
stant lay in the pleasantly cooling waters of the pool. 
Ever since, R. D. has been the target for all kinds 
of raillery on the part of his Chicago friends. One 
of the letters received by him came from an execu- 
tive of the Congress Hotel and reads: 

Dear Sir: 

We beg to inform you that the Congress Hotel manage- 
ment holds you responsible for the following small ac- 
count: 

We formerly charged for each bath of this kind, 
and for each curative treatment the sum of........ $ 
For tips for our coast guards.............0sc0ee08 


We also hold you liable for all the expenses inourred 


with the intended action, attempted to get from that 
beautiful and gifted young woman some biograph- 
ical facts about her life and career. The p. p. a. 
sent Miss Pyle a set of questions, and they are given 
herewith, together with her illuminative answers: 


Q. Birthplace? 

A. Somewhere on the Lone Star (Texas) frontier—a 
quiet place near to Nature—good enough for birth—also 
suitable for burial. 

Q. Early musical training—where received? 
and colleges attended? 

A. I never had any “early” training of any kind. I 
always gave the early bird the worm, without a thought of 
envy. First training was received through the “hum ideas 
of some unborn tunes.”—I attended the School of Seeing 
and the College of Hearing. 

Q. When did you begin playing?—Approximate age? 

A. I always played—at and with everything. My games 
and tastes changed naturally with each year. 

Approximate age?—I find this first word means near— 
approaching—to come. Must I also tell how old I am? 
Well, certainly older now than then! 

Q. In what cities did you study—with what teachers? 


Schools 


Riemenschneider is a Columbus pedagogue. As 
a matter of fact, he is very much a Cleveland 
pedagogue, and lives and teaches in the latter city, 
where his studio is located and his classes con- 
gregate. Columbus would more than welcome 
Riemenschneider but Cleveland does not seem to 
have the slightest intention of letting him go. An- 
other freak, and a funny one, of the typesetter was 
to credit Mr. and Mrs. Sol Marcosson with play- 
ing the “Frank A. Minor Sonata” for piano and 
violin. Is it necessary to point out the correct 
reading? 
meme, 


Gustave L. Becker, the pianist, is a sly jokester. 
One of his pupils recently had an attack of German 
measles, and, as Becker believes in music as a thera- 
peutic agent, he advised the patient’s sister to play 
for the sick girl three times a day, alternately, “Tip- 
perary” and “La Marseillaise.” The war has in- 
spired Becker also to serious thoughts. He reports 














that he is the composer of three new patriotic “anti 


U-boat songs.” 
anne 


American symphonic creators, please note; Paul 
Rubens, the English musical comedy composer 
who died recently, left an estate of $120,640. By 
the way, Rubens willed the bulk of his fortune to 
Phyllis Dare, the stage favorite, to whom his en- 
gagement had to be broken because of his state of 
health. He died of tuberculosis. 

nner, 

“Politicus” writes: “After noting the recent go- 
ings on in the Celestial Empire, | am inclined to the 
belief that it is easier to become Emperor of China 
than to become a king of the keyboard. Godowsky, 
Levitzki, Bauer, Schelling and others would be able 
to make as good a showing on a European throne as 
most of the rulers sitting there now. On the other 
hand, how tragically stupid and ineffectual those 
potentates would look if they were placed on piano 
stools and asked to conquer the audiences which Go- 
dowsky, Levitzki, bauer, Schelling and others win 
so easily and make such willing subjects. _Monarch- 
ism will die, but art will live on forever, Great art- 
ists are the world’s true kings; the monarchs of 
Europe are puny and shoddy misfits.” 

ane 

Siegfried O’Houlihan has a rival, We received 
a communication last week signed Rigoletto Mur 
phy 

anne 

A father said to us the other day: “I didn’t raise 
my boy to be a ukelelist, and if I see him playing the 
damned thing again I'll break it over his head.” 

LEONARD LIEBLING 
covintiaianiiiiaatiniteal 


OLD NUREMBERG 

Old Nuremberg in Bavaria is one of the quaintest 
cities of the world. It was famous in song and 
story long before Wagner made it familiar to every 
music lover with his immortal “Mastersingers.”” In 
the olden days it was a free city of the Empire and 
not a part of modern Bavaria, though the 
political history of this German city does not 
concern. us at present. To musicians — there 
is but one Nuremberg, and that is the home 
of Eva and Hans Sachs, of Walter, Beckmes- 
ser, and the watchman who blows his horn and am- 
bles across the stage in the moonlight. This is the 
Nuremberg we all know—the Nuremberg of the 
poet musician, even as Verona is famous for all time 
because Shakespeare made his Romeo and Juliet 
live and love and die there long ago. Verona ex- 
isted long before Shakespeare crowned it with a 
halo of romance, and Nuremberg was an important 
city in Germany centuries before Wagner turned 
the eyes of the modern musical world upon it. As 
long ago as 1218 the Hohenzollern family was con- 
spicuous in the governing of the town. Hans Sachs 
the poet actually lived and was a citizen of Nurem- 
berg. Wagner brought him back to the mimic 
world of the theater. But he was once as much a 
living man as Macbeth of Scotland was. The most 
famous citizen of Nuremberg, however, was the 
great painter, Albrecht Diirer, who flourished from 
1471 to 1528. His house still stands, though the 
great artist has not entered it for well nigh four 
hundred years. Perhaps old Conrad Paumann, the 
blind and famous organist, may have crossed its 
threshold. He died in 1473, when Albrecht Diirer 
was but two years old. He may have made the 
music when the babe was baptized—if babies were 
baptized in Nuremberg in 1471. At any rate Con- 
rad Paumann became the organist of St. Sebold 
Church in Nuremberg when Heinrich Traxdorf 
built the new instrument in 1444. Hirsch makes 
mention of the new organ in his book called “Le- 
bensbeschreibungen,” and a poet named Hans 
Rosenpliit eulogized organist Paumann in 1447. In 
the Germanic Museum now is to be seen what is 
said to be the oldest terrestrial globe in existence. 
It was made by Martin Behaim in 1492—the year 
in which Columbus sailed to the unknown west and 
proved that all the terrestrial globes of the period 
were incomplete. 

Christopher Denner is usually credited with be- 
ing a citizen of Nuremberg and the inventor of the 
clarinet, which he developed from the rude reed 
pipes of unknown antiquity and gave to the musical 
world in 1690, 

We must not forget Hans Neuschel, of Nurem- 
berg, who has long been silent, but who in his day 
was able to sound his own praises on the famous 
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trombones he made and played. He may have 
watched the old year 1499 depart and welcomed 
1500 with a chorale solemnly intoned on his copper 
or bronze trombone. 

All the towns and villages of Germany cultivated 
music. Nuremberg was especially musical. The 
master singers of the town met on Sunday after- 
noons to sing in the Town Hall or the churches. 
The first prize was a golden slate stamped with a 
representation of David playing the harp. So far 
as the records can tell us, the last performance was 
in 1770. 

The old city stands almost unaltered. Perhaps 
no other city of Germany has seen less change. St. 
Sebold Church covers the grave of the Irish mis- 
sionary who carried culture to the unenlightened 
Germans many centuries ago. He settled in the 
forests near Nuremberg and performed many mira- 
cles of which the secret is now unfortunately lost. 
John Huss went through the town in 1414 trying to 
convert it from its wicked ways. The money lend- 
ing was managed by the monasteries, and the Jews 
were harshly treated because they practised medi- 
cine and thereby interfered with the diseases sent by 
Providence to punish sin. In the middle of the fif- 
teenth century the Protestant weavers from France 
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ALBRECHT DURER’S HOUSE. 





and Flanders were forbidden to enter the city. In 
1518 Martin Luther visited Nuremberg and gave 
the inhabitants such a dose of Reformation that a 
law was enacted prohibiting Romanists from hold- 
ing property within the walls. So it will be seen 
that Wagner did not put the whole comedy of Nu- 
remberg into “Die Meistersinger.” 

In 1805 Napoleon captured it and he made it a 
part of the Bavarian monarchy he established in 
1806. 

There is plenty of tragedy in the gruesome relics 
of the castle on the rock. A Schiller or a Shake- 
speare could make the blood run cold if they 
brought back in living dramas the tortures and the 
horrible crimes of a thousand years ago in Nurem- 
berg. 


— 


PIANOS AND BEDS 


A certain man in the Bible took up his bed and 
walked. The bed could not have been anything like 
the enormous bed of Ware, referred to by Shakes- 
peare, which was “made of oak, richly carved, meas- 
uring ten feet nine inches in length, ten feet nine 
inches in width, and seven feet six inches in height ; 
capable of holding twenty or twenty-four persons” — 
according to the size of the persons, we suppose. If 
they all snored at once something might happen. No; 
the bed carried off by the man in the Bible was no 
bed of Ware. The transportation of such a bed 
would have been listed among the miracles. We 
may also safely say that no Steinway, Mason & 
Hamlin, Knabe, or any other concert grand piano 
was ever carted about in gentleman’s carriages and 
set up on dining tables. Michael Kelly relates in 
his “Reminiscences,” 1799, the following : 

To my utter surprise, the next day, according to his own 
appointment, Mr. Sheridan really came to dinner; after 
the cloth was removed, he proposed business. I had pen, 
ink, music paper and a small pianoforte (which the Duke 
of Queensberry had given me, and which he had been 
accustomed to take with him in his carriage when he trav- 
elled put upon the table with our wine. 


Imagine a modern writer in England expressiug 
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“utter surprise” when Barrie kept an appointment 
he had made for dinner, and then coolly asking the 
waiter to bring up the piano with a bottle of sherry! 
The piano has increased in size and the wine has 
diminished in importance since 1799. Time has not 
been kind to the musical play Sheridan and Kelly 
were working at when the piano was on the wine 
table. It was called “Pizarro” and had a successful 
career for a few seasons. The author’s “School for 
Scandal” lives, but the composer has entirely disap- 
peared. Even his “Reminiscences” are wearisome 
by reason of the forgotten characters which are de- 
scribed at too great a length. 


pane, Sane 
VENI, VIDI, SED NON VICI 


The Musicat Courter learns that the project of 
the Artists’ Operatic Association, (to be) Ine., 
for the organization of a traveling opera company 
on a co-operative basis, failed to attract the neces- 
sary support, even with the endorsement of Otto H. 
Kahn, the name of Guilio Gatti-Casazza as “honor- 
ary artistic director,” and permission to call itself 
“affiliated with the Metropolitan Opera Company.” 
The promoters, it is understood, have already given 
up the idea of attempting the formation of any or- 
ganization for the coming season of 1917-1918. In 
fact, it is extremely unlikely that “the Artists’ 
Operatic Association, Inc.,” will ever be anything 
more than a beautiful dream, at least as far as the 
present promoters are concerned. Probably it is 
better so. We do not recall any instance in which 
an operatic artist has made a conspicuous success 
as director of an opera company or in managing fel- 
low artists. Further, it may have been that the 
whole idea was only a move in the game of opera 
politics—something in the nature of a club to bran- 
dish over the head of a rival impresario. 
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Stratford-upon-Avon has always had a singular charm 
for me. I first heard the name from my mother’s lips 
when she read portions of Washington Irving’s “Sketch 
Book” to me, and I was introduced to the works of Shake- 
speare by the American author who was once so highly 
esteemed and widely read, but whose books are seldom 
taken from their shelves today. The present generation 
in 1917 knows not the Washington Irving, beloved of our 
grandparents, who was awarded the gold medal of the 
Royal Society of Literature in 1830 donated by His 
Majesty King George the Fourth, who had hotels and 
streets named after him, who made the Catskill Mountains 
famous for the exploits of Rip van Winkle, who described 
Westminster Abbey to Americans and got himself beloved 
by Englishmen for discovering new beauties in the ancient 
sepulchre, who invaded Shakespeare’s Stratford-upon-Avon 
and for a full half century actually added to the literary 
interest of the town. I knew Washington Irving’s “Strat- 
ford-on-Avon” twenty years before I visited the town 
itself, and twenty years after my first visit to Stratford I 
went to Irvington-on-Hudson, walked to Tarrytown and 
Sleepy Hollow to look upon and photograph the grave of 
Washington Irving. 

I cannot remember how many times I have gone to 
Stratford. It is less than a hundred miles from London, 
and I frequently rode there on my bicycle during the many 
years I lived in London. One ride I well recall. I left 
London before dawn on Wednesday, March 29, 1905, and 
rode by bicycle direct to Stratford-upon-Avon and from 
thence to Birmingham, about 115 miles. After a hurried 
dinner I slipped into the regulation evening dress and 
reached the Prince of Wales Theatre in time to conduct 
an act of my opera “Peggy Machree,” which was playing 
in Birmingham during that week. My arm felt like a 
lump of lead after some fourteen hours of bicycle handle- 
bar. One experience of that kind was enough. I had an- 
other bicycle ride in Scotland in September, 1905, which 
I remember because the roads from Edinburgh to the 
stupendous Queen’s Ferry bridge are not as smooth as the 
roads further south in England are, and I was obliged to 
ride at great speed over them with two punctured and 
flattened tires in order to reach the Theatre Royal where 
I was then conductor of the late George Edwardes’ “Or- 
chid” company. As usual I had a heavy camera slung on 
my back which helped to make the nineteen miles uncom fort- 
able. If Julius Caesar was justified in writing “Veni, vidi, 
vici,” I am warranted in saying “I rode, I snapped, I 
bumped”; for I got my pictures and reached the theatre 
in time. My Scottish negatives now stand in boxes on my 
New York shelves like silent mementoes of a time when 
bicycles and theatres were part of my existence. And I 
have a good supply of pictures made in Stratford and the 
surrounding country. But photographs and prose and 
ordinary poetry alike are impotent to tell the fascination 
Shakespeare’s birth and burial place has for thousands of 
the great poet’s admirers. 

When Joseph Holbrooke spent a day with me in Oc- 
tober, 1915, I took him to the littie cottage in Fordham 
near my present residence where Edgar Allan Poe had 
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spent the last few years of his short life, happy in neglect 
and poverty with his girl wife, Virginia Clemm. ol- 
brooke, who has found in Poe’s works the inspiration for 
a great deal of his music, told me he was strangely affected 
when he entered the little rooms. I knew what he meant. 
The first photograph I ever made in America was that of 
the Poe cottage, and the last one that I made in England 
immediately preceding it- was the birthplace of Gladstone, 
in Rodney Street, Liverpool. The Gladstone picture was 
made on the fourth of July, 1906, a few hours before the 
Oceanic sailed, and the Poe picture was made July 12 at 
nine o’clock in the morning. It is to be hoped that the 
spirits of those great men will be flattered by my attentions. 
Perhaps they know I was seeking my own pleasure rather 
than theirs and will not be flattered. On the other hand, 
Swift may have been right when he wrote: 
Yet now and then your men of wit 
Will condescend to take a bit. 

Gladstone’s house is a very solid brick and stone struc- 
ture that will endure until it is pulled down. Poe’s cot- 
tage is of wood and has been renovated and put on a 
new foundation when it was moved from its original site 
to the park where it is now a Poe museum, Poe died 
about seventeen years before | was born. Gladstone was 
active in politics long after I became a man with children 
of my own. Yet they were both born in the selfsame year, 
1809. I believe that Gladstone will be forgotten before 
Poe, for, as Washington Irving says: “There is some- 
thing of companionship between the author and the reader. 
Other men are known to posterity only through the medium 
of history, which is continually growing faint and obscure ; 
but the intercourse between the author and his fellow-men 
is ever new, active, and immediate.” : 

Many a time have I walked over. the“néver silent grave 
of Gladstone, whose remains are under the stone floor of 
the north transept of Westminster Abbey. Thousands of 
heels have hammered on the rocky covering of his resting 
place, and there are thousands more to come. But he is 
indifferent now to the noise and to the honors heaped upon 
him, Poe, too, lies in Westminster, not the renowned and 
ancient Minster of the west on the banks of the Thames, 
but the humbler Westminster Church at Baltimore, in 
Maryland, under a marble tomb, with green grass all 
around him and the open sky above. On the 23d of August, 
1913, | went from Philadelphia with my old photographic 
compan‘on, Charles Ingraham, to Baltimore for no better 
reason than to visit the grave of Edgar. Allan Poe. Is it a 
weakness of mine to be a hero worshipper? It is a weak- 
ness that has given me the streagth of purpose to ride and 
walk many a mile. It has made me visit Dickens’ birth- 
place at Portsmouth in the south of England; the homes 
of Scott and Burns, far north in Scotland, and a hundred 
taunts of famous men all over the island kingdom. It has 
lured me to explore all sorts of places in Paris, Rome, 
Florence. It has driven me, like the blast that swept away 
Dante’s Paola and Francesca, to chase all over Amsterdam 
for relics of Rembrandt. It took me to the grave of 
Stephen C. Foster at Pittsburgh. It is trying very hard to 
make me visit the town of Northumberland in Pennsyl- 
vania, whither the famous chemist, Joseph Priestly, went in 
1794 to escape the religious persecution of his fellow 
Englishmen of the cloth of the gospel of peace. I ought to 
have a photograph of the grave of the discoverer of oxy- 
gen and hydrochloric acid. 

It is my hero worship that has taken me time and again 
to Stratford. There are scores of towns and villages in 
England more attractive in themselves than the quiet little 
town of Stratford-on-Avon is. But there was only one 
Shakespeare and he was born at Stratford. His grave is 
there today. As Irving says: “The mind refuses to dwell 
on anything that is not connected with Shakespeare” while 
in the ancient town. I was boating on the Avon late on an 
August evening in 1891, when a great branch of one of the 
old trees by the river suddenly snapped and fell. There 
was no wind or visible strain to shatter the limb—nothing 
but the unseen tooth of time which gnaws without haste or 
rest till everything that stands shall fall and everything 
that is shall be forgotten. 

O, how shall summer’s honey breath hold out 
Against the wrackful siege of batt’ring days, 
When rocks impregnable are not so stout, 
Nor gates of steel so strong, but time decays? 
The author of those lines has signed them with his style. 
He it is who has signed the town of Stratford-upon-Avon. 

In 1896 I wrote a letter to the Musicat Courter de- 
scribing another visit to Stratford. I sent the printed let- 
ter to W. S. Brassington, Esq., Librarian of the Shake- 
peare* Memorial Theatre, at Stratford-upon-Avon, and I 
received a reply of which I was very proud at the time: 

“Dear Sir—I beg to thank you for your pleasing account 
of your visit to Shakespeare’s Land. The cutting will be 
preserved in the Memorial Library, and I have no doubt 
that in years to come it will be read with increasing in- 
terest by the students who will come to Stratford.” 

More than twenty-one years have come since my letter 
was deposited in the Library for the benefit of posterity, 
and I sincerely hope that all denominations and shades of 
posterity will find more interest in my preserved account 
than I can now discover ‘in the kind of letter I wrote in 
1896. I described the three day journey of. Shakespeare 
“over a rough bridle path, abounding in pitfalls of un- 
known depth and infested with highwaymen.” Many years 
later England had roads and coaches. After a century or 
so an experimenting Englishman made a steam engine and 
the railway struggled into life in spite of certain members 
of Parliament who feared that it would ruin the crops. 
Then the bicycle was born. When I first rode to Stratford 
the novelty of the season was the pneumatic tire which the 
Irishman, Dunlop, had just invented. When I was mount- 
ing my machine in Warwick to ride to Kenilworth the 
urchins in the street jeered at the pneumatic tires and 
called my bicycle a “young steam roller.” Perhaps the 
coming years may have transportation facilities that will 
make the railway as old fashioned as Shakespeare’s horse- 
back riding was to me in 1891 or 92 when I glided so easily 
over the smooth roads of England on my young steam 
roller. The airplane must be highly developed before it 
can equal Shakespeare’s Puck, however, who could “put a 
girdle round about the earth in forty minutes.” 
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Thirst—Kewpie’s Mamma—Fine Fiddling and Other 
Things 

There is a little community—only about two thousand 
or so—a bit west of the Mississippi River, which has a 
great, overgrown musical heart, all out of proportion to its 
own size. It has been giving a festival each spring for 
something like three decades past now, and for soloists it 
obtains t e best artists that money can buy, and it pays 
full prices for them. Once upon a time Eugen Ysaye 
played there. They met him at the station, of course, and 
drove him up the main street until they reached the town’s 
principal and sole hostelry. 

Ysaye got out of the carriage, stood on the sidewalk, 
and looked about. 

“Ou est la ville?” he asked. 

“This is the ville,” his chaperon replied. 

“Ah!” said Ysaye, and walked into the hotel. 

_It had been a long, hot and dusty journey, and the Bel- 
gian master was thirsty. Once in his room he took off 
his coat, lit the pipe which is his constant companion, and 
rang the bell. To show respect for his famous guest, the 
laudlord himself answered the bell. 

“A bottle of wine, please,” said Ysaye. 

Unfortunately for him, the little town is situated in a 
bone-dry State. The landlord apologized and explained 
why it was impossible for him to accede to the violinist’s 
request. Ysaye got up out of his chair, walked across the 
room and placed a hand on the landlord’s shoulder. 

“No wine?” said he. 

“No,” replied the landlord, sorrowfully. His sympa- 
thies were in the right place, even though his bar was not. 

“You Christian?” demanded Ysaye. 

“Yes,” assented the landlord. 

“You believe Jesus Christ?” 

‘ Zes.” 

“Jesus Christ turn water into wine, eh?” 

The landlord nodded. 
ae you—you turn wine into water, eh? Fine Chris- 
tians !” 

The sad part was that, notwithstanding his unanswer- 
able theological argument, the famous master had to en- 
dure that thirst as long as he remained in the town. 


** * * * 


That‘ same. landlord has, however, a very geuine’ sense 
of humor. One of his cherished possessions, framed and 
hung in the office of the hotel, is a letter from Lillian 
Nordica, written many years ago when she was to sing at 
the festival. It asks the landlord to reserve for her a suite 
of rooms. with two baths. 

At that date two baths were just one more than the sum 
total in the entire hotel. 
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_ In these hot days there is a great, big, cool, empty studio 
in Washington Square—which popularly supposes itself to 
he the Latin Quarter of New York—for its owner, Rose 
O'Neill, with her sister, Calista (who, I am sure, must have 
been named after that Roman catacomb) are somewhere 
down in the Ozarks, taking hfe as easy as the rest of us 
wish we could. 

Rose O'Neill is the artist who originated the Kewpies— 
everybody knows that—but not everybody knows that she 
enly thinks of them nowadays in order to make the mare 
go. What she likes better is to paint something for the 
Paris Salon, as she has done more than once, or to dash 
off a novel, or, in fact, to toss off in a few concentrated 
hours or days something that a good many of the rest of 
us have plodded alowg at for as many weeks or months. 

She likes music; she likes good music. It was at that 
big Washington Square studio, with its great cool windows 
that nobody can enjoy just now, that | had an opportunity 
last spring to hear for the first time Andre Polah playing 
on a fiddle; in fact, upon two fiddles, one of them a very 
wonderful Strad and another an Amati, almost as good. 
Andre Polah is a modest young man from Holland, whom 
the war sent over here, as it has so many other artists; 
only his distinction consists in being one of the very great 
artists that the war brought to us. Any young fellow, 
given time and industry, can get up a proficient technic on 
the violin nowadays; but twenty-four hours’ practice a day 
won't create a musical soul. This fellow was fortunate 
enough to have the soul born in him, and this is a good 
opportunity publicly to thank hin for two or three hours 
of some of the best music that I heard in public or private 
all last season. 

By the way, the Kewpies are going on the stage before 
so very long. I understand—to music by Polah. 
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Henry Weldon, the bass, Thomas Chalmers, the baritone, 
who is going to the Metropolitan next season, and the 
Bystander foregathered by chance at one of the Civic 
Orchestral concerts last week, where a very successful pro- 
gram ended with a double round of buckwheat cakes at 
the Café des Enfants, which, to consult the clock, might 
have been regarded either as an unusually late supper or 
an equally unusually early breakfast. Incidentally, Weldon 
told me a very funny conundrum. A Frenchman, famous 
in the international musical world, asked the Paris authori- 
ties to let him have a certain number on his automobile, 
so that the gendarmes, in case of necessity, could read his 
name at once from the number without having to ask his 
identity. The number was K1500. Who was it? The first 
one who sends the correct answer to the Bystander (unless 
it’s Weldon himself) will receive a fervent note of thanks. 
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I refuse to reveal the name of the criminal who told me 
about the chap that walked into the room of his friend, a 
young composer, and, finding him hard at work, said: 
“That's right, you put down the notes, and I'll go out and 
get the air.” Byron Hace. 
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I SEE THAT— 


Opera at Ravinia Park is attracting large audiences. 
August 28 the Cherniavskys leave Australia for Van- 


couver. 
Chautauqua offers many opportunities for the musically 
inclined. 
Three Mayer artists have been engaged for the Civic 
concerts. 


Dr. Ernst Kunwald was eulogized by Cincinnati musicians. 

Claudia Muzio sang to a record crowd at the Civic Or- 
chestra concert. 

Frances Nash’s season opens October 18. 

Oscar Saenger will resume teaching October 1. 

Mana Zucca will be the only living composer represented 
on the first Chautauqua program of the Russian Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

Cadman music, played by the composer, failed to move a 
burglar from his evil intents. 

Oscar Seagle has heard from Camille Decreus, who is at 
the front in France. 

The Keystone Concert Course, which includes six Penn 
sylvania cities, has been organized. 

James Devoe declares good music to be a necessity instead 
of a luxury. 

Nikolai Sokoloff is sure nationality doesn’t count in art. 

Nine year old Elma Hayden received a prize for two 
musical compositions, 

Sioux City’s Civic Music Committee is winning a name for 
that city in musical circles. 

Sybil Vane will sing at the Ocean Grove Auditorium. 

The Perfields are in Chicago preparing the summer school 

Marta Wittkowska is winning success in the role of 
Farmer. 

Edmonton leads western Canada in its musical awakening 

A series of interesting concerts have been given in Liver 
pool. 

The Evening Mail is conducting a unique musical contest 

Among those who have fallen are Rifleman Frank M 
Jephson, L. R. B., and Lance Corporal W. Graham, 
Q. W. Rifles. 

There is to be more open air opera at the municipal thea- 
tre in St. Louis. 

Giovanni Martinelli helped celebrate July 4. 

The Detroit Institute of Musical Art has a fine new home 

The Artists’ Operatic Association, Inc., seems to be only 
a name, . 

The Oliver Ditson Company Get Together Club had its 
annual outing. 

Dr. Carl and Joseph Bonnet are in the mountains 

The ninth week of the Boston “pops” was marked by many 
attractive features. 

Albert Stoessel and Julia Pickard were married late in 
June. 

Ward Lewis has enlisted. 

“Bohéme” will open the Columbia University opera season 

Adolfo Bracale is due in New York July 16. 

Orville Harrold is asking for a divorce from his wife, 
Lydia Locke. 

Dr. Arthur Mees is at Harmony Lodge, Lake Waushakum 

Walter Damrosch and Olga Samaroff praise Elizabeth 
Dickson’s work. 

James Devoe is managing Frances Ingram. 

Innocenzio Silingardi is in New York, 

Isolde Menges is to make a tour of the United States under 
the management of Howard Edie 

Lester Donahue is to play with the orchestra at the Los 
Angeles Chautauqua on July 25. 

Jascha Heifetz is coming to America under the manage- 
ment of the Wolfsohn Musical Bureau. 

Rosa Raisa and her car are exploring New Jersey. 

Paul Dufault declares New York to be “the greatest city 
of all.” : 

Indications point to sixty summer engagements for George 
Dostal. 

Yvonne de Treville sang to several thousand at Battery 
Park on July 4. 

The Leefson-Hille Conservatory of Music is getting results 

Louis Victor Saar joins the faculty of the Chicago Musical 
College in September. 

Alice Nielsen has the real thing in summer homes 

J. P. S. has received permission to go to the front 

The Los Angeles Times declares L. E, Behymer to be the 
“arch lifter” of that city. 

C. Mortimer Wiske’s Newark festival chorus has become 
a civic feature. 

Anna Fitziu made forty-five operatic appearances during 
the past season. 

Marcella Craft will appear with the San Carlo Opera Com 
pany next season. 

Laura E, Morrill is teaching at the Pierce Building in Bos- 
ton every Saturday. 

St. Louis has an excellent season in prospect. 

Mme. Barrientos is creating new roles in South America. 

Lancaster, Pa., enjoyed the annual festival of music at the 
William A. Wolf Institute of Piano and Organ Playing 

Prof. Grover W. Sims directed “Rigoletto” at Oakland 
City, Ind. . 

Harold Henry is presenting his pupils in a series of recitals 

Alice Garrigue Mott is doing her bit. 

Normal lecture courses at the American Conservatory, Chi- 
cago, are being well attended. 

Alexander Lehman is an ardent yachtsman. 

Famous orchestra of the French Conservatoire will visit 
America. 

The United Singers of Brooklyn are against prohibition. 

Emmerich Kalman’s new work will be produced in New 
York next fall. 

Mr. and Mrs. Yves Nat are the proud parents of a son, 

Rosamond Young is under the management of Antonia 
Sawyer. 

Eleonora de Cisneros recalls pleasant memories of last 
summer's visit with Sir Herbert Tree. 

H. R. F. 
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Boston, Mass.-(See letter on another page of this 
isstic,) 
Chicago, II, 


mastic.) 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


(See letter on another page of this 


(See letter on another page of this 


isstic.) 

Edmonton, Canada,—(See letter on another page of 
this issue.) 

Grand Rapids, Mich.—-(See letter on another page of 
this issue.) 

Greensboro, N, C.--On Friday evening, July 6, Flora 
\nthea Garrett of the class of 1917, the North Carolina 
State Normal and Industrial College, gave a piano re- 


cital in the College Auditorium, Her program was 
most interesting, including a Beethoven sonata, a Cho- 
pin nocturne and a mazurka, Raff's “Am Loreley-Fels,” 


the Rachmaninoff prelude in G minor and the Haydn 
oneerto in D major Tuesday afternoon, July 10, 
Hattie Mae Covington, of the class of 1917, the North 
Carolina State Normal and Industrial College, gave a 
piano recital in the College Auditorium. A Beethoven 
sonata opened the program, which included works by 
Schubert, Scarlatti, Seeboeck, Schumann and the first 
movement of the Mendelssohn concerto in G minor. 


Lancaster, Pa.—The annual festival of music was 
wiven at the William A. Wolf Institute of Piano and 
Organ Playing on June 29, which included three re- 


citals, one in the morning, one in the afternoon and 
one in the evening. The morning recital was given by 
the younger students of the Institute and attracted a 
throng of persons which taxed the capacity of the mu- 
sic chambers to the extreme limit. Those participating 
were John Krupa, Earl H. Geiter, Ferne A. Dessau, 
Winona B. Bare, Mary Hipple, Johanna Groff, Gwen 
ki. Jeffries, Howard S. Brady, Jeanette R. Strauss, Har- 
old B. Chambers, Stuart F. Gast, Benjamin A. Herr, 
Clarence J, Musser, Frances F. Harkness, Nellie H. 
Adams, A. Mary Martin, Majorie E. Black, Miriam E. 
Hupper, Helen M. Eshelman, Glenna Mary Smith, 
Sarah Lewas, Iva Kemrer and Maud E. Schnee. The 
ifternoon performance was a thorough treat in the 


form of a two-piano recital, the program being ren- 
dered by Nellie H,. Adams, Helen M, Eshelman, Iva 
Kemrer, Lena F. Oswald, Marjorie E. Black, Frances 
l’, Harkness, Myrtle G. Litch, Earle W. Echternach, 
Ruth Brubaker, Miriam E. Hupper, A. Mary Martin 
ind Glenna Mary Smith, The evening performance 


was in the form of a piano recital by Earle W. Ech- 
ternach, pupil of Dr. Wolf, the audience following his 


numbers closely and demanding encores in a _ vocif- 
erous manner, During the course of the day teachers’ 
diplomas were awarded to Belle H. Gordon and Fran- 
ces VF. Harkness; artist students’ diplomas to George 


H. Sponsor and Joseph H. Gordon; certificates for 
completing the prescribed course for the season 1916- 


17 to Nellie H. Adams, Delphine Groff, Howard §S. 
Brady, Ferne A. Dessau, Earle H. Echternach, Miriam 
FE. Hupper, Marion C. Hocking, Gwen E. Jeffries and 
John Krupa; certificates of award to Winona B. Bare, 
Marjorie E. Black, Harold B. Chambers, Anna Duing, 
Walter Duing, Helen M. Eshelman, Edith A. Eshel- 
man, Ruth Brubaker, Anna J, Buckwalter, Stuart F. 


Gast, Anna Jane Grove, Johanna Groff, Mary Hipple, 
Benjamin A, Herr, Gertrude Galen, Grace F. Déars, 
l‘lizabeth Herr, Iva Kemrer, Sarah Lewas, Myrtle G. 


itch, Clarence J. Musser, Mary Martin, Frances E 
Maley, Lena F, Oswald, Emma L, Renk, Janet R. 
Strauss, Glenna Mary Smith, Pauline Stroeble, Maud 
kX, Schnee, Martha J. Weaver, Edna Witmer and Anna- 
velle Weinberg. Reward cards were given to Hilda 


uckley, Elwood Douglass, Earl H. Geiter, M. Theo- 
date Gable, Howard G. Haas, Katherine Lefevre, Grace 
VieMichael, Elva Patterson, Katherine Sullivan and 
Marion Zell. Owing to the large enrollment of stu- 
lents at the Wolf Institute, and in order not to show 
any partiality, the students participating in the recitals 


mentioned were chosen by ballot. The student ren- 
dering the evening recital was selected by a two-thirds 


vote of students of various departments of the institute. 


Los Angeles, Cal.—(See letter on another page of 


this issue.) 

Miami, Fla.—In the Miami Herald of June 3o there 
appeared the following: “Of interest to all Miami 
people who have enjoyed his concerts is the follow- 
ing notice from a Montreal paper with an account of 
the playing there of Barcellos de Braga: ‘Barcellos 
de Braga, the Brazilian pianist, charmed the audience 
at Stanley Hall last evening. In several compositions 
of his own and of other masters de Braga showed his 
superior talent of charming effectiveness. Sonatas and 
fantasies were grandly executed and brought out the 
hilarious spirit of the artist.’”———‘The Passion Play at 
Oberammergau as | saw it” was the subject of a talk 
delivered before the Mothers’ Class at the Trinity 
Methodist Sunday School by Mrs. McDonald. It was 
during her three years of music study in Germany that 
Mrs, McDonald saw the play, and her talk was illus- 
trated with many pictures. At the recent meeting 
of the children’s department of the Miami Musical Club 
one of the interesting features was the drill in the new 
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the quartet from Verdi’s “Rigoletto,” “Ballet” (De- 
bussy), “Valse Tristes” (Sibelius), the “Marche Hon- 
groise” of Berlioz, the entr-acte et danse des bacchantes 
from “Philemon et Baucis” (Gounod), “Serenade” 
(Moszkowski), ‘“Pavane” (Faure), “Humoresque” 
(Dvorak), closing with Herbert's “American Fantasie.” 
Rochester, N. Y.—On the evening of June 22 the 
members of the graduating class of the Institute of 
Musical Art gave their commencement concert in a 
highly artistic manner. The graduates in piano are 
Helen Crouch, Ernestine Powell and Helen Wetmore; 
in violin, Hazel Smith and Hazel Dossenbach; in pub- 
lic school music, Olive Blott, Edith Lauer and Eliza- 
beth Leonardo, Francis Hone and Edith Lannin were 
each given a special diploma for work in theory and 
Cecile Mills was given one for her violin work. George 
Barlow Penny, dean of the Institute, presented the 
diplomas and Rey. William R. Taylor gave the address 
to the graduates———Sunday evening, June 24, Mar- 
garet Keyes, whose early home was in Rochester, sang 
in Convention Hall to a large audience for the benefit 
of the Red Cross. Miss Keyes is a genuine favorite 
here and her performance in this concert served to still 
further demonstrate her art to her host of friends. In 
her program she gave “Che fare,” from Gluck’s “Orfeo 
and Eurydice,” Schumann’s “Soldier’s Bride,” Brahms’ 
“The Blacksmith,” Fauré’s “Nell” and the “Hymn of 
Free Russia,” composed by Gretchaninoff. She gave 
also Sibelius’ “Lungi Dal Caro Bene,” Pergolesi’s “Se 
tu m’ami,” the Old Irish song, “Danny Boy,” and 





national hymn, “Our Ameri- 
ca,” by Augusta Stetson.—— 
The Red Cross programs 
which were adopted by a 
number of Sunday schools 
were supplied generously 
with patriotic songs.—— 
Maria Elsie Johnson, who 
studied violin with the well 
known master, Ovide Musin, 
has returned to Lake Clark, 
near Palm Beach. Miss 
Johnson expects to give a 
Red Cross benefit concert 
soon, 

Oakland City, Ind.—Un- 
der the tutelage and direction 
of Prof. Grover W. Sims, 
head of the department of 
vocal music and dramatic 
art of Oakland City College, 
Verdi’s “Rigoletto” was pre- 
sented on June 29 before an 
audience which was fully ap- 
preciative of the high class ~ 
performance rendered. Ac- 
cording to the Oakland City 
Journal, the opera was beau- 
tifully staged and every 
requisite was met in the 


who entertained a party of his friends at the Triangle Motion Picture Studios. 
picture is the late Sir Herbert Beerbohm 





THE LATE BEERBOHM TREE. 
The accompanying picture is a snapshot taken at Los Angeles ‘ast year by Charles Wakefield Cadman, 
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ree, and, to his left, Leonard Liebling. 





way of costumes and setting, 
carrying the minds of the audience back to the era 
represented. Professor Sims has produced many high 
grade public entertainments and operas since taking 
charge of the department of voice in the college, but 
none has ever been more successful or more appre- 
ciated than was this rendition of Verdi’s work. A 
handsome ebony baton was presented to Professor Sims as 
an expression of the admiration held for him by his 
corps of singers and their appreciation of his tireless 
efforts to make the opera the success that it was. Pres- 
ident W. P. Dear made the presentation speech in be- 
half of the members of the cast. Mr, Sims is now do- 
ing his third season of voice study with George Sweet, 
Metropolitan Opera House, New York; he has _ for- 
merly studied with Burton Thatcher, of Chicago; Hans 
Seitz, of Cincinnati, and David R. Gebhart, Peabody 
College, Nashville, Tenn. 

Minneapolis, Minn.— (See letter on another page of 
this issue.) 

Pittsburgh, Pa.—(See letter on another page of this 
issue.) 

Quincy, Ill—Under the direction of Burton Strock, 
the Illinois State Band of Quincy gave a concert July 4 
at the Country Club. The program opened with Mr. 
Strock’s own “On the Western Ocean,” and included 





Lillian Heyward 
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8 Weeks Tour Through to the Pacific Coast beginning 
October 15th, 1917 


DUNCAN: 


The Celebrated Classic Dancer 


and Pupils of her School at Bellevue near Paris, and a 
Symphony Orchestra 
‘Management: R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, New York City 


CHICKERING PIANO USED FE: 
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Speaks’ “When the Boys Come Home,” the last two 
by request. The Rochester Orchestra,’ Hermann Dos- 
senbach, conductor, also gave their services for the 
program. The orchestral selections included Weber's 
“Oberon” overture, Glazounow’s valse de concert, op. 
47, Sibelius’ symphonic poem, “Finlandia,” Wagner’s 
“Tannhauser” overture and Victor Herbert’s “Amer- 
ican Fantasie.” Rochester is grateful to the large num 
ber of men in this organization and to Miss Keyes for 
a goodly sum of money which was added to the local 
Red Cross fund.——Germaine Schnitzer, the eminent 
pianist, gave a recital program of rare beauty at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Stern for the benefit of 
the Red Cross fund. Mme. Schnitzer has several times 
before played in Rochester and is a favorite here, so 
her appearance drew a large audience. An extremely 
brilliant performance marked the entire program, 
which included scherzo, berceuse and etude in A minor 
by Chopin, impromptu, Schubert; “Erlking” and “Hark, 
Hark, the Lark,” by Schubert-Liszt; “Fileuse,” by 
Mendelssohn; “Au soir,” by Schumann; toccata, by 
Saint-Saéns, and “Don Juan Fantasie,” by Liszt. Mme. 
Schnitzer was obliged to respond to a number of en- 
cores. 

San Francisco, Cal.—(See letter on another page of 
this issue.) 

Stamford, Conn.—On Friday evening, July 6, a con- 
cert and dance were given at the Manor Hotel, Ship- 
pan Point, for the benefit of the mess fund of Battery 
F. An interesting program was prepared, including 
the singing of “The Star Spangled Banner,” by Mrs. 
R. H. Gillespie, and numbers by James Murray, baritone; 
Dr. F. R. Reininger, basso, and Arthur Lee, cornetist 
of Battery F. The affair was under the management 
of Adrian G. Hegeman and Mrs. L. Kirby Parrish and 
the patronage of Emily Wakeman Hartley, Mrs. J. 
Alden Twatchman, Raymond E. Hackett, R. H. Gil- 
lespie, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur S. Todd, Mr. and Mrs. 
Harry V. Snead, Dr. J. E. Bowman and Hon. Homer 
S. Cummings. 

St. Louis, Mo.—Some excellent musical attractions 
are promised for next season. Elizabeth Cueny will 
present Fritz Kreisler, Ignace Paderewski, Ernestine 
Schumann-Heink, Alma Gluck, Amelita  Galli-Curci 
and Stuart Walker’s Portmanteau. Her course of 
morning musicales at the Woman’s Club will be con- 
tinued with Cecil Fanning, Frances Ingram, Rudolph 
Ganz and a chamber music number. This manager’s 
plans for next season also include the presentation at 
the Sheldon Auditorium of Theodore Spiering, Rosalie 
Wirthlin and Marie Ruemmeli. 

T , Fla.—The annual recital by the pupils of 
Mme, Saxby took place at Pythian Castle Hall and was 
a truly artistic success, each and every pupil showing 
the thoroughness and excellence of the training re- 
ceived. Mrs. Claude Park’s voice was heard to advan- 
tage in “Voi Che Sapete” of Mozart and an aria from 
Bizet’s “Pearl Fishers.” Another beautiful voice which 
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is becoming a favorite here is that of Mrs. Floyd Mil- 
ler, who sang two groups of songs by Caldara, Lotti, 
Cocquard and Debussy and united with Mrs. Park in 
duets by Saxby and Ponchielli. Olga McIntire gave 
excellent renderings of a Bach prelude and fugue and 
the first movement of Mendelssohn’s concerto in G 
minor. But where one and all did such excellent work 
it is perhaps hardly fair to make special mention of any 
one in particular. Those who participated were Cyn- 
thia Blake, Katherine Parker, Annie Falk, Katherine 
McRoberts, Olivia Membiela, Pauline Holmes, Claude 
Moseley, Frances Holmes, and Mrs. B. Sullivan. 
Mrs. G. H. Hodgson, violinist, assisted, her numbers 
being compositions by Bach and Grieg. 

Winnipeg, Canada.—Two recitals were given recently 
by Gladys St. John-Smith, whose singing charmed her 
audiences, These concerts were under the patronage 
of the Lieutenant Governor and Lady Aikins and other 
leading members of society. Those who have heard 
this young singer are of the opinion that she is a gen- 
uine coloratura of most unusual quality and depth of 
tone. Miss St. John-Smith’s ambition is to become an 
operatic singer. She also appeared in Toronto in sim 
ilar recitals. 


Marcella Craft, Enthusiastic “Recruiter” 
A patriotic rally under the joint auspices of the recruit- 
ing committee of the Mayor’s Committee on National 
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BANDSMAN PERCY GRAINGER OF THE FIFTEENTH COAST 


ARTILLERY BAND. 
While it is understood that Mr. Grainger is officially first oboist of 
the organization, in this instance he appears to be “doubling in the 
brass"’ by playing one of the saxophones. Mr. Grainger, his friends 
know, has a working knowledge of practically every instrument in 
either band or orchestra, which he acquired as a practical aid to 
him in orchestration. Too bad he cannot take his hat off in the picture 
so that one can see what has become of those temperamental locks. 


MUSICAL COURIER 


Defense and the Chelsea Neighborhood Association was 
held on Tuesday evening, July 3, at St. Columba’s Hall, on 


Twenty-fifth street; New York. David Bispham and Mar- . 


cella Craft volunteered their services. Miss Craft is an 
enthusiastic “recruiter” and sang “The Star Spangled 
Banner,” “Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean” and a new 
patriotic song, “Our Boys in France.” 


Lillian Heyward Under 
Foster and David Management 





Foster and David have assumed the management of 
Lillian Heyward, soprano, who will be featured particularly 
in oratorio work. Miss Heyward is the young lady who 


-won the prize at the Welsh Eisteddfod held in Pittsburgh 





Photo by M. Asasno, 
LILLIAN HEYWARD, 


Soprano. 


in 1913. She has had many appearances throughout the 
United States and received many splendid press notices ; 
is an accomplished pianist as well as a singer, and con- 
ductors always have a great sense of security when the 
soprano roles are entrusted to this capable artist. 


Leefson- Hille Results 





Only results count, and judging by those achieved by the 
Leefson-Hille Conservatory of Music during the season 
just past, the year was an entire success, Dorothea Neebe, 
graduate for 1917, won honor for herself and for the school 
by the splendid work which gained for her the gold medal 
offered by the Philadelphia Music Club, the Pennsylvania 
State prize of the National Federation of Music Clubs and 
the Eastern States prize in the competition held in New 
York City. Those pupils who, having fulfilled all the re- 
quirements, were entitled to receive a teacher’s certificate 
in piano, were Dorothea Neebe, Philadelphia; Anne Regan, 
Doylestown, Pa.; Joseph Cancelmo, Gertrude McBurney 
and Anna Morrison, all of Philadelphia. 

A new factor in the work at the conservatory is the 
public school music supervisors’ course, which is under the 
guidance of Otto Geiler. Those receiving a certificate for 
this course were Ruth Reeves, Millville, N. J.; Anne Regan, 
Doylestown, Pa.; Walter Dunham, Millville, N. J.; Edith 
Mehaffy and Elizabeth Sweeney, of Philadelphia, and Dor- 
othy L. Hunt, of Bridgeton, N. J. The first three of these 
have passed successfully the examinations in New Jersey 
qualifying them for appointments. 

Katharin Unger, Reading, Pa. (first year); Margaret 
Coddington, Piuiladelphia (second year), and Mary Deeter, 
Reading, Pa. (third year), were awarded the prizes for 
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the best work in harmony. Those who were the examiners 
were Frederick Maxson, Julius Leefson, Herman G 
Kumme, Robert Schurig, Otto Geiler and Elsie Stewart 
Hand. 


Jacobinoff Plays at the Philadelphia Navy Yard 





Before an audience composed of soldiers and sailors at 
present located in the Philadelphia Navy Yard, .a rather 
unique though interesting program was presented on Tues 
day evening, July 3, within the vast enclosure of Unck 
Sam’s preserves. 

Among those taking part were John Braun, May Farley, 
soprano, Katherine Meislie, contralto, and a brass quartet 
The audience was very enthusiastic and signified this 
feeling by prolonged applause that caused practically all 
of the artists to respond with encores. Much enthusiasm 
was displayed over the playing of Sascha Jacobinoff, vio 
linist. Mr. Jacobinoff gave numbers by Kreisler, Schubert, 
Dvorak and D'Ambrosio and at the termination of each 
selection was compelled to bow many times in acknowledge 
ing the appreciation shown his efforts. 

During the course of the evening there was a very 
commendable effort at community singing. Stanley Mus 
champ conducted this portion of the entertainment with 
much excellence and efficiency. The songs introduced were 
chiefly national in character and the controk exercised by 
the conductor’s baton did much to hold the singers in line 
Alten Dougherty was the accompanist on the occasion 

G. M. W 


The Cherniavskys in Australia 
Opening in Sidney, Australia, on June 11, the Cherniay 
sky Trio is filling some thirty concert engagements which 
J. & N. Tait had booked for it. Leo, Jan and Mischel 
Cherniavsky, the members of this organization, are favor 
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THE CHERNIAVSKY TRIO IN THE FIJI ISLANDS 


ites with music lovers on this, the smallest of the con 
tinents, and the success which has been theirs speaks in no 
uncertain terms of their popularity. On August 28 they 
will leave for Vancouver on board the Niagara, and if all 
goes well they will arrive there on September 23. On Sep 
tember 29 they are to open their tour of Canada and th 
United States. An offer of forty concerts to be filled in 
Africa was refused on the belief that music on the 
American continent would offer a better opportunity 
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Mabel Beddoe in Canada 





Mabel Beddoe writes from Canada of a thoroughly de 
lightful summer thus far at Bala Park, Mu skoka Having 
earned her vacation, Miss Beddoe is enjoying it to ths 
full, and her audiences next season will undou bte edly profit 
indirectly, but no less certainly, by the renewed vigor with 
which her next season’s work will be approached 








OPPORTUNITIES 





two days a week, unless interfering with 


WANTED.—Position, — Septem- 


ber, 1918, as head of piano department 
with reliable conservatory in a Middle 
Western or Eastern city, by successful 
pianist and teacher now holding similar 
position in a large Southern town. Ap- 
ply “M. W.,” care of Musrcat Courter, 
437 Fifth avenue, New York. 





ACCOMPANIST WANTED.—There is an 


opportunity for an accompanist, who is 
also able to do solo work. to tour with 
a concert company which is to start 
shortly on a tour of Australia and the 
Far East. All expenses will be paid in 
addition to a salary of 30 pounds per 
month. The tour will take five months, 
with a possibility of it being extended a 
year. This is an exceptional chance for 
either a man or woman to make a profit- 
able tour in the Far East. Address “K. 

. R,,” care of MusicaL Courier, 437 
Fifth avenue, New York, 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES.—An opera 


and concert singer of international repute 
who has taught voice, harmony, conducted 
a choral society, and staged operas, both 
light and grand, desires a position in some 
first class institution as vocal teacher and 
coach, either for all or part of his time, 
with a desire for permanency. Advertiser 
has a general American college education, 
in addition to a thorough musical educa- 
tion, and has sung in the leading opera 
houses of the world. Correspondence 
confidential. Address “C. E. B.,” care of 
eg Courter, 437 Fifth avenue, New 
or 








WANTED.—We have a number of calls 


for teachers of Violin and Theory, men 
and women. We have three calls for 
pianists who can teach and play in con- 
cert, must be good accompanists, men and 
women. Need three soprano soloists of 
ability who have had experience teaching, 


able to accompany. Send for Special Mu- 
sic blank and circulars. CLARK TEACH- 
ERS’ AGENCY, Steinway Hall, 64 East 
Van Buren St., Chicago. 








VIRTUOSO PIANIST of national repu- 


tation, having played with greatest suc- 
cess in New York and other large cities 
throughout the country, will accept a 
position this coming season as visiting 
director with one of the leading institu- 
tions of the country. Could give one or 


previously booked dates State salary 
No small school need reply Address 
“C, P.” care Musica Courter, 437 Fifth 
Ave., New York City 








SONG POEMS, opera librettos, prose 


poems for musical recitations furnished 
to suit composers Author will aid in 
pushing work if composition is satisfa 

tory. Address Janet Williams Dean 
Corona, California 

















JOSEFFY HUMES FOR RENT 





FOR RENT—Two beautifully furnished bun- 
galows (homes of the late Rafael Joseffy) at 
Schroon Lake, N. Y., baths, hardwood floors, 
porches, hot and cold water. 
Apply to Helen Joseffy, Steinway Hall, New York 


Reasonable rent. 
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A Tale of Paris, Publisher and Critic 


john Urich, the composer, a biographical sketch of 
whom appeared in last week's issue of the Musica Cov- 
KIER has an interesting story to tell about Paris and a fa- 
mous Parisian critic of the old days named Scudo. Mr. 
Urich himself was in Paris for many years as editor of 
Le Figaro Musical, and studied with Gounod. In 1859, 
Monsieur Scudo was the most prominent and 
dreaded critic in Paris. Any artist who had the misfor- 
tune to displease him was doomed. When “Faust” made 
its first appearance Mr. Scudo thought “small beer” of 
this masterpiece, particularly finding that it had “but very 
little melody” (sic!). This criticism was far from making 
the editor, Mr. Choudens, feel jolly, although the paltry 
im of 15,000 francs ($3,000) paid for the score did not 
“Vengeance is sweet,” he thought, 
and he waited for an occasion. That occasion came. One 
uy Mr. Seudo came into the publisher's office asking for 
a piano score of “Faust.” Mr. Choudens handed it to him, 
aving, “It is 15 francs.” “But I am Seudo,” replied the 
all editors are only too glad to give me their 
“Just so,” said Choudens, “I am doing you 
ics instead of 20 francs which the public 


ir writes, 


affect him very much 


eritic, “and 


nusic gratis,” 


lavor 1S trancs ¢ , 
has to pay.” Scudo tried to argue, but it was in vain. 
He had to throw down on the counter three 5 franc pieces 


und was leaving the shop ill tempered, when Mr. Choudens 
called hinr back, saying, “Scudo, you found that ‘Faust’ had 
no melody, but,” tossing up the three silver coins in his 
hand, “don't you think that there is some melody in the 
tinkling of these pieces? Hear how sweetly they sing!” 
Scudo left the shop disgusted and it took a long time 
brought in close friendship 
vain. The same unmelodious “Faust” was afterward sold 
Signora Lucca, an Italian publisher. She paid 
Both Choudens and Lucca made a fortune 
Composers in our days have become 
“unmelodious” as Gounod 


re editor and critic were 
ab 
for less to 
4,000 francs 
ut of “Faust.” 


viser, but none so 


Third Week of Civic Orchestral Concerts 





lhe orchestral numbers offered by the Civic Orchestral 
Society's orchestra, under Pierre Monteux, Wednesday 
evening, July 4, at the St. Nicholas Rink, New York, wer« 
by far more enjoyable than any previously performed. The 
Bizet overture “Patrice” was very appropriately chosen to 
open the concert, it¢ stirring me lody arousing considerable 
enthusiasm. Monteux guided his capable musicians through 
the number and succeeded admirably in bringing the neces 
sery dash and brilliancy and spirit into the patriotic selec 
tion. Then came the Saint-Saéns prelude, “Le Déluge,” 
which was more lilting in comparison. M, Nastrucci, con- 
certmaster, received much applause for his excellent ren 
dering of the solo part. Svendsen’s “Carnival in Paris” 
was still another sparkling piece which was accepted with 
1 marked demonstration of appreciation. Each concert 
brings. noticeable improvements in the orchestra. No doubt 
the experience gained through each concert enables the dis 
tinguished conductor and his men to work with a clearer 
understanding. Lalo’s “Rhapsodie Norwegienne” and Ber 
lioz’s Hungarian march were the numbers of the second 
part 

Lucca Botta, the popular young tenor of the Metropol- 
itan, and Flore Revalles, 


were the attractions of the evening. Mr. Botta sang ‘The 
Flower Sone” from “Carmen.” He was in good voice and 


formerly of the Ballet Russe, 
who made her debut in the concert field upon this occ asion, 
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Paul Morris’ Long Island farm. 
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THE “GENTLEMEN OF THE NEW YORK PRESS” IN SUMMER. 
At the left: “Cleanliness is next to godliness.” 
World, Alphonse Bysauttier of the Metropolitan Opera, and William Chase of the 
to Paul Morris of the New York Herald, representative of the latter. 


Beginning at the right: Frank Warren of the Evening 
New York Times, typifying the former virtue, next 


At the right: “Helping Mr. Hoover.” Left to right: Paul Morris, 


Frank Warren, Alphonse Bysauttier and William Chase, planting “big red cabbages, tra, la, la!’ 





his singing gave evident pleasure to the large audience, 
whose appreciation of this artist's sterling qualities was 
manifested in rounds of applause. As encores, Mr. Botta 
sang two lively Italian street songs. 

Miss Revalles, very handsome in a cloak lined with the 
Ame ‘rican flag, which she displayed during her singing of 
“The Star Spangled Banner,” has a natural voice of ¢ 
pleasing quality. Later she sang the “Jewel Song” icon 
“Faust,” and was presented with more houquets than she 

could carry with ease. 

Thomas P. Cook, of the Mayor's Committee of National 
Defense, made a direct appeal to the audience for volun- 
teers , 

Sunday Evening, July 8 

Owing to the fact that no tickets were sent to the Mu- 
sicAL Courter office, this paper is unable to print the ustal 
report 


How Alice Garrigue Mott Is Using 
Her Ability in the Aid of War Sufferers 





During the summer of 1914, by invitation of Lilli Leh 
mann, Prof. Lewis F. Mott and Alice Garrigue Mott were 
in Salzburg, Austria, to attend the music festival to be 
given upon the opening of the “Mozarteum.” War was 
declared and no festival took place. The present world 
horrors seemed unavoidable, and how to be of use in bring- 
ing tortures to a finish, and in support of the afflicted was 
the one question that occupied Alice Garrigue Mott. It 
was then that the ideas received from her father in her 
earliest years responded brilliantly to the call. 

The late Rudolph Garrigue, well known as the founder 
of the Germania Fire Insurance Company and president 
of it for thirty-five years until his death, was the father 
of a large family. His conviction in training each child 
was that no human being should be in the world without 
cultivation and knowledge of how to be expert and self- 


sustaining in some line of interest, both as a duty and a 
support in times of need. 

Alice Garrigue Mott returned to America, resumed her 
regular teaching, and in addition allotted a certain time 
each day to those with talent and voice, who could no 
longer look for support from relatives. Hopeless, unpre- 
pared students were rapidly changed into hopeful, able 
singers already enjoying beautiful art, and are self sus- 
taining and nseful in supporting their mothers and younger 
members of the family. 

In making her promise to President Wilson to serve 
her country, America, Alice Garrigue Mott realized that 
she could render the best and most relief by music and 
will give special scholarships to talented singers whose 
fathers, brothers or husbands are serving mankind in the 
war zone, while the women miust support the family during 
their absence. She will return from the Adirondacks Sep- 
tember 15 to take charge of a large number of professional 
singers already enrolled. 


Russian Orchestra Welcomes Countrymen 





The Russian Symphony Orchestra, led by Modest Alt- 
schuler, took a prominent part in the welcome which was 
extended to the Russian Commission in New York. At 
the public reception tendered the visitors by the Society 
of the Friends of New Russia, held in Carnegie Hall on 
lriday, July 6, the orchestra gave a program which in- 
cluded Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Serbian Fantasie” and_ the 
same composer's “The Twig,” which has a revolutionary 
swing, although it antedates the new régime in Russia. 
Other numbers were the last movement of the fourth 
Tschaikowsky symphony, excerpts from “Boris Godunoff” 
and an orchestration of the New Russian Hymn by 
Grechaninoff, arranged by Conductor Altschuler. Among 
the speakers whose addresses were interspersed by the or- 
chestral selections were Mayor Mitchel, Theodore Roose- 
velt, Samuel Gompers, Professor Bakhmetieff, the new Rus- 
sian Ambassador to America, and General Ropp 





Oliver Ditson “Get-Together Club” 
Holds First Outing of Summer Season 





The “Get-Together Club” of the Oliver Ditson Company, 
toston, held its first summer outing (“Ladies’ Day”) on 
Saturday afternoon, June 23. The affair wis in charge 

sf the entertainment committee of the club, consisting of 
John B. Hauswirth, James A. Smith, Harry Haney, George 
H. Shirley, John ©. Martin, Louis Wilmot and Walter 
Brice. President William Arms Fisher and retiring Presi- 
dent Clarence A. Woodman vied with one another in pro- 
moting the festivities 

The steamship Loretta was chartered for the occasion 
and left the Northern Avenue Bridge at 12:30 p. m. On 
hoard were more than 100 persons, including the employers 
and employees of the Ditson company, the wives of the 
officials, a number of guests and representatives of the 
trade press. The immediate objective was Adams Shore, 
which was reached after a pleasant sail of a little more 
than an hour down Quiney Bay. En route a delightful pic- 
nic lunch was served to all hands 





Ihoto by Merritt, Boston. 


THE GET-TOGETHER CLUB OF THE OLIVER DITSON COMPANY AND GUESTS ON THE ANNUAL OUTING, WHICH WAS HELD JUNE 23 AT HOUGH’S 


When a landing was made at Adams Shore most of the 
party disembarked. Here a surprise was divulged in the 
shape of a professional diver, an attractive young lady in 
lurid red tights, who entertained the crowd for fifteen 
minutes or so with fancy diving and swimming stunts. 
Afterward the Loretta weighed anchor for Hough’s Neck 
with those on board who preferred a sail to “loafing on 
the green grass.” Hardly had the boat departed when a 
van arrived loaded with ice cream as an aftermath 
to the lunch previously served. Every one enjoyed 
the dessert, which all felt to be their desert, and no 
one deserted. 

While on shore a program of games and sports was 
inaugurated. Among the most interesting were an ante- 
lope race and a nail-driving contest, participated in by the 
young ladies present. One of the contestants mashed her 
finger, but no one had the heart to award her the booby 
prize. Perhaps the most amusing of the contests was the 
baseball throwing competition, also restricted to the young 
ladies. The proud winner boasted a total of forty-two feet 
three and one-half inches. 
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After several hours of fun and frolic at Adams Shore 
everybody “hit the trail” for Hough’s Neck, whither the 
boat had proceeded. Here a group picture was taken by 
the official photographer, following which all re-embarked 
for the sail home. 

The trip back, circling the Navy Yard and traversing the 
3oston Harbor, was to many the most delightful part of 
the outing. When Gallup’s Island was passed every one 
had a chance to see the interned Germans who were, for 
the most part, industriously engaged in tilling their allotted 
plots, but not too busy to wave bon voyage to the good 
ship Loretta. An exciting incident occurred when a mili- 
tary hydroplane from the Navy Yard followed the boat 
for a number of minutes, passing above it at a distance 
of less than 100 feet. 

The sunset was a glorious red and goldyand before land- 
ing every one had an opportunity to wish to the new 
moon, a silver sickle in the east. Every one wished for 
another “Ladies’ Day,” voting the present one by, = odds 
the most successful event in the annals of the “Get-To- 
gether Club.” 


S NECK. 
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THE KEYSTONE CONCERT COURSE 


Includes Six Pennsylvania Cities—Services of World’s 
Best Artists Enlisted 


_ Readers of the Musica, Courter who are watching with 
interest the doings in the musical world throughout the 
country, as well as the advance and new ideas being intro- 
duced into the concert field, will no doubt be interested in 
the story of the inception and progress of the Keystone 
Concert Course. Its organization is due to the enterprise, 
zeal and forethought of Fred C. Hand, of Scranton and 
Harrisburg, Pa., whose activities in the musical line cover 
a period of two decades. Mr. Hand is well known among 
the leading managers and artists of the country, who are 
familiar with his work, and with whom he has a record 
for fair dealing, reliability and forcefulness. During his 
career he has successfully presented such world famed 
artists and combinations as Paderewski, Kreisler, Nordica, 
Melba, Sembrich, McCormack, Schumann-Heink, Gluck, 
Barrientos, Amato, Elman, Hofmann, New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Philadelphia Orchestra, and others. 

As joint manager of the Keystone Concert Course, Mr. 
Hand has the co-operation of his son, Chauncey C. Hand, 
of Scranton, Pa., who possesses much of the constructive 
ability which has brought his father prominently before the 
musical world; he is a young man of pleasing address and 
winning manners, and is already recognized in the profes- 
sion and among his patrons as one of the successful of 
the younger local managers of the country, through his 
activities, natural talent and executive ability in the work 
for which he is so naturally adapted. 

The Keystone Concert Course for the season of 1917- 
1918 comprises six Pennsylvania cities including Scranton, 
Harrisburg, Lancaster, Altoona, York and ston, the 
course at Scranton being under the direction of Chauncey 
C. Hand and at Harrisburg under the direction of Fred 
C. Hand. Jn all six cities the courses are presented in 
the leading theatres, where the co-operation of the man- 
agers has Ties secured and as far as possible the support 
of the teachers and musical organizations, with a view of 
presenting in each city the best in all branches of the great 
art of music, including the stellar lights of the international 
field, thus supplying the artistic poise which every growing 
city must have. 

The list to be presented the coming season comprises 
Alma Gluck, Ernestine Schumann-Heink, Frieda Hempel, 
Mabel Garrison, Fritz Kreisler, Giovanni Martinelli, Mischa 
Elman, Efrem Zimbalist, Paul Althouse, Ethel Leginska, 
May Peterson, Mary Warfel, Mary Kaestner, Flonzaley 
Quartet, Cherniavsky Trio, and the New York Symphony 
Orchestra. With this formidable list of artists the Key- 
stone Concert Course will undoubtedly receive the support 
it so well merits among the music lovers in the various 
cities it includes. 





“Marie Sundelius Scores Notable 
Success at His Majesty’s” 


— 


The foregoing headlines are from the Montreal Star, 
June 26, 1917. Following is the text of the article itself: 


Every now and then there arises from out the thronging mass of 
+ sal Of 


singers one artist whose voice stands out distinctive and p 7 
against a background of common song. Such an artist must needs 
possess personality, magnetism, the gift of sympathy. One instinc- 
tively recalls the names of Sembrich, Calve, Ternina. To the list 
we may add the name of Marie Sundelius. 

This brilliant soprano paid her first visit to Montreal last night, 
on the occasion of a concert given in aid of the funds of the 
I. O. D. E. (Guy Drummond Chapter). An audi that pied 
every seat in His bar sae Theatre did her the signal honor of 
rapt attention and enthusiastic appreciation, and was enchanted by 
her noble gift of song. 

Mme. Sundelius’ voice is rich and warm and glowing in tone. 
Of great range, full, resonant and round in all registers, it pours 
forth in a volume of effortless song. She colors it with rare art. 
She is mistress of every shade, every nuance of tonal expression; 
and she reveals the psychology of the songs she sings, as well as 
their mere musical c . : 

So many singers with big reputations base their claims to 
ularity upon some feature of their singing. Mme. Sundelius is a 
great artist first and foremost, and she employs a great voice as one 
who holds her art in profound respect. The colorature roulades and 
vocal gymnastics of such excerpts as the “Bird Song” from “I Pag- 
liacci,” or Arditi's lovely waltz, “Se Saran Rose,” she compasses 
with an ease at once deceptive and astounding; but it is not in such 
singing that her art finds its fullest expression. For that you must 
hear her in songs like “The Forest Sleeps,” by her distinguished 
countryman, Hugo Alfven, or in Poldowski’s “L’heure Exquise.” 

She literally creates a picture for you, and you find yourself 
visualizing, through the medium of her exquisite handling of a voice 
of rare beauty, the atmospheric loveliness of the hour, the ineffable 
stillness of the silent forest. ° 

This is the highest achievement of vocal art. It carries the 
singer higher even than the exaltation that thrills through her sing- 
ing of Carpenter’s “My Heart's Country,” or the refinement of 
poetic feeling that she reveas in every line of Dunhill’s lovely 
setting of “The Cloths of Heaven,” or the elfin witchery that echoes 
with every note of Brewer’s “Fairy Pipers.” 

In a word, it is the acme of triumphant tatapratative song. And 
when a woman achieves this, as Marie Sundelius does, let us pay 
her willing tribute as an artist of rare sincerity and brilliant gifts. 
—S. Morgan-Powell, The Montreal Daily Star, June 26, 1917. 











Harpist Accompanies at New York Weddings 





Annie Louise David, harpist, played at three weddings 
during the month of June. One at All Souls Unitarian 
Church, New York, with Louis R. Dressler, organist; one 
at Wellesley College, Massachusetts, with Clarence Hamil- 
ton, organist; and one at St. Thomas’ Church, New 
York, with Tertius Noble, organist. On Sunday, July 1, 
she closed her season with a musicale at Briar Cliff 
Manor, New York, and the following day she left for 
Vermont where she will spend the month of July. 


Temple Black’s Engagements 





Temple Black has been engaged as soloist of the Old 
First Presbyterian Church, Fifth avenue and Eleventh 
street, New York City, for the summer months; also for 
a part of September. In the fall he again will resume his 
duties as soloist of the Church of the Messiah, Thirty- 
fourth street and Park avenue. Mr. Black will give two 
recitals on a Ay and 24 at the summer school held at 
Cliffhaven, N. Y., on Lake Champlain. 
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WOULD an artist who has played over one hundred con- 

certs during the past season, appearing with all 
the leading symphony orchestras, clubs, societies, and universities 
of the United States 


ERO r PoP oie Emmebony Orcheurs, New 


Philharmonic Orchestra, Chicago Symphony Orchestra and others 


AND with the leading musical clubs and societies of New York, 
; Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, St. Louis, 


Cincinnati, Chicago and all other large cities, 


AS WELL AS a tour of the famous Florida East 
Coast winter resorts, Havana, Cuba, 
and the entire Pacific coast from Riverside, Cal., to Vancouver, 

B. C., and return, all with enormous success, 


ALSO at Harvard University, Yale University, Princeton Uni- 
versity, Cornell University, University of Virginia and 
many others, for, now recognized as one of the world’s greatest 
living violinists, Americans naturally feel a thrill of wholly justif- 
able pride in being able to claim as their own, an artist who has 


carried in triumph the banner of American art to the high place it 
now holds, through the nations of the civilized world, 


APPEAL to yan, for your club or society for the coming 
SUCH AN ARTIST IS 


SPALDING 


World 
Famous 
Violin 
Virtuoso 


Tour of 1917-1918 
Now Booking 





. André Benoist 


Accompanist 





STEINWAY PIANO 


GEO. E. BROWN, Business Manacer 1439 Aeolian Hall 


New York 
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JENNY LARSON 


SWEDISH DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Available for Concerts, Recitals, Ete. Scandinavian Folk Songs 


200 Madison Ave., New York City, Telephone, Vanderbilt 3337 


KROLL 


108 West 141et Street, New York City 
Telephone 9110 Audub 





Lou 
Sustecsenibiaian 


ANCELENE OSTRANDER 
Dramatic Mezzo-Soprane 


EMMA GLEASON 


Address: 149 West 90th Street, New York. 
OPERATIC 


SAMUEL B. GILLETTI Tenor 


AVAILABLE FOR CONCERT, ORATORIO AND CHURCH WORK 
Address care MUSICAL COURIER 


Harold Fix 


Pianist—Accompanist— noes Instruction 
Address: 181 West 73rd Street - - = New York 


FLORENCE WALLACE .jr. 


BOOK PEN 1917-1918 
Address: Musical a oy New York 


IRVIN MYERS 


VOICE CULTURE 
Studio: 251 W let St., New York Phone, 4832 Riverside 


MME. KATHERINE MORREALE 


Voice Culture and Bepocres 
Special Course in talian 


Studio: 2128 Broadway, N.Y. Telephone 4208 Columbus 


EMILIO BLAZEVIC 


BARITONE. 


Booxinos Szason LN i 
147 West 8ad St., or Fa Age 6368 Schuyler. 








Lyric Soprano 
Bookings Season 1917-18 
New fer Concerts 
and Private Masicales. 
Tel. 8836 Columbus 
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Address: 


Beatrice MacCue 


CONTRALTO 


Management: Standard Booking Office 
Aeolian Hall, New York 
Address 206 West 05th Street, N.Y. - - «+ « 


ERALD MAAC 





Tel. 6180 Riverside 





CELLIST 


172 WEST 88th STREET 
NEW YORK 




















Ottilie 


Steinway Piano 




















STUDIO: . 
Telephone 4307 Schuyler 
REBECCA 
PIANIST 

Manegement: Foster & Foster, 25 W. 42d St., New York 
Personal Address - - 918 Ivy Street, Pittsburgh Pa. 
NOW IN HEW YORK -" 
The Celebrated Spanish 
Piano Virtuoso and Ped- 
agogue late from Berlin 
Studie: 45 West 76th Street, New York Phone: 3071 Schuyler 

re SUTRO 
Pianists 
(Duos tor Two Pianos) 
Management: DANIEL MAYER 
Times Building, New York 
1917 - Coast to Coast Tour - 1918 
Now Booking 
HARRY CULBERTSON 
5474 University Ave. 


Chicago, Ill. 
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Arvid Samuelson, With Tri-City Symphony 
Orchestra, Scores in Grieg Concerto 


Appearing before an audience of nearly 3,000 people, 
Arvid Samuelson played the Grieg A minor concerto with 
the Tri-City Symphony Orchestra, Ludwig Becker, con- 
ductor, or Saturday evening, June 16, at the new Augus- 
tana Gymnasium, Rock Island, Ill. Mr. Samuelson played 
with much authority and poise, and infused into the con- 
certo a style and finish that was most remarkable. 


SAMUELSON, 
Pianist. 


ARVID 


Rhythmically it was unique, and from the technical stand- 
point it was impeccable. The cadenza in the first move- 
ment was given with great abandon and dynamic variety, 
and the cantabile part of the second movement was ex- 
quisite in its subtle appeal. Mr. Samuelson is an artist of 
unusual pianistic attainments, and his appearance on this 
occasion was very exceptional. 
The local critics had the following to say: 
Mr, Becke 


2 ie r nroceeded at once with the Grieg concerto in 
A minor, which was the 


occasion for presenting Arvid Samuelson, 
pianist, as soloist. The povular concerto of the Norwegian composer 
is one which never fais to interest, and although opinions may 
differ as to the methods cf rendering, judging from the varicty of 
interpretations it reecives at the hands of artists, it ever remains a 
thing of intrinsic beauty, full of the mystery, visions and sublimity 
charactcristic of the “C he yin of the North.” Mr. Samuelson pre- 
sented the work with power and dexterity and proved himself cap- 
able of forcefulness and poise which the solo portion of the tirst 
movement always cxacts and carried the whole work through with 
seriousness and aplomb. He was well received and app’auded for 
his performance.—Mol'ne Dispatch. 

The Tri-City Symphony Orchestra under the direction 
of Ludwig Recker accompanied Arvid Samuelsen, head of the piano 
school at Augustana Conservatory, in playing the Grieg A minor 
concerto, the allegra molte moderato, adagio and allegro molto mod- 
erato e marcato movements. Mr. Samuelson played the difficult com. 
position in a masterly manner and aga'in impressed his audience 
with his true musicianship.—Rock Island Argus. 


Pennsylvania Cities Appreciate Will Rhodes 


“The concert last evening was another of the musical 
triumphs of the Choral Art Society, which has contributed 
much to the musical uplift of Mansfield,” declared the 
Mansfield (Pa.) Daily Shield, “The Presbyterian ere 
was a hee and the soloist of the evening, Will 
Rhodes, Jr., of Pittsburgh, was more than ent Teccineticaity 
received Mr Rhodes was the soloist at the dedication of 
the new Presbyterian Church organ last year, and made 
a memorable impression on music lovers of this city at 
that time. Last evening he was. in excellent voice, and 
artistic phrasing and splendid musical interpretation were 
manifest in all his work. Two characteristics were very 
notable, namely, his wonderful fortissimo phrases com- 
bined with remarkable smoothness and richness of tone. 
Mr. Rhodes possesses a rare voice. He is a pure tenor 
with exceptional high tones, a remarkable characteristic 
in this day and age, as few tenors have the pure upper 
tones that predominate in his singing. Certainly a won- 
derful career is before this young singer. . Mr. 
Rhodes ranks as one of the best tenors of Pittsburgh, 
where he has received all his training under one teacher, 
Prof. John L. Rodriguez. Pittsburgh is proud of her sing- 
ers, and especially those who are trained in Pittsburgh.” 
The Mansfield News spoke of the program as “one of 
especial pleasure to Mansfield musical circles,” stating that 
“Mr. Rhodes possesses a rare tenor voice. He so charmed 
his audience that a warm welcome will always await him 
in this city.’ 

In the Dubois (Pa.) Courier there appeared this state- 
ment: “Will Rhodes, the tenor, is a singer who has been 
heard in Dubois on a former occasion. Those who heard 
him on his first trip were aware of the fact that he is a 
singer of exceptional merit, and he in no wise disappointed 
the most critical present last evening. He is the possessor 
of a voice of great volume and elasticity and was the re- 
cipient of most generous applause. Especially notable was 
the perfect diction, so unusual with our oratorio singers. 
‘Be Thou Faithful,’ a severe test for any tenor, proved the 
climax of Mr. Rhodes’ work and also served as a means of 
showing the beautiful mezzo voce of the singer.” 

Another city which acknowledged its delight with Mr. 
Rhodes’ work is Brookville, Pa. and in the words of the 
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Brookville Republican, “He sang with a style and beauty 
of tone which clearly demonstrated why it is that he has 
reached the foremost rank of the leading oratorio and 
recital singers of the country. He is a master of tonal 
color and his interpretations were of unusual beauty.” 

Among his other spring engagements were appearances 
at Ben Avon, Pa.; Ambridge, Pa.; Johnstown, Pa.; at 
New Wilmington, Pa., where he appeared with the West- 
minster Oratorio Club in a production of Thomas’ “The 
Swan and the Skylark,” and at Pittsburgh. 


Mae Hotz’s Re-engagements 


Re- engagements—the supreme test of the satisfaction 
which an artist has given—have been the rule rather than 
the exception with Mae Hotz during the past season. 
This popular soprano has filled some forty engagements, 
and her bookings for next season give every indication 
that her time will be well occupied. Appended is a par- 
tial list of her engagements: 


September 30, Wilmington, Del.; October 21, Collegeville, Pa, 
Ursinus Col'ege; November II, Phoenixville, Pa.; November 1s, 
Philadelphia Operatic Society, “La Bohéme”; November 24, Mozart 
Club, Pittsburgh; November 27, Business Women’s League, Phila- 
delphia; November 28, recita', Manufacturer’s Club, Philadelphia; 
December 12, private recital, Philadelphia; December 14, Norris- 


MAE HOTZ, 


Popular soprano. 


December 25, Stotesbury private recital, Philadelphia; 
January 3, recital Philopatrian Club, Philadelphia; January 17, re 
cital, Lansdowne Glee Club, Lansdowne, Pa.; January 18, recital, 
Drexel Institute, Philadelphia; January 22, Philadelphia Orchestra, 
Aulantic City, N. J.; January 23, “The Messiah,” Philadelphia; 
January 29, afternoon recital, Colonial Dames, Philadelphia; Jan 
uary 29, recital, Witherspoon Hall, Philade’phia; February 6, “Crea- 
tion,” Royersford, Pa.; Debra? 7, recital, New Century Club, Oak 
Lane, Pa.; February 19, Choral Society, Norristown, Pa.; February 
2u, Reading, Pa. Philadelphia Orchestra; February 21, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia Orchestra; February 22, Atlantic City, 
Knghts of Co'umbus; February 23, recital, Mt, Airy, Pa; March 
12, Lebanon, Pa., recital ; March 22, High School recital, Philadel- 
phia; March 29, High School recital, Philadelphia; April 5, Oratorio 
Society, Frankford, Pa.; April 10, Bridgeton, . J., Oratorio 
Society; April 11, Philadelphia, recital Gimbel Bros.; April 17, 
Chester, Pa., recital; May 2, Von Fielitz’s Operetta, “‘Vendetta,”’ 
Philadelphia; May s, Fortnightly Club, Philadelphia; May 1o, 
Frankford, Pa., chorus; Musical Art Club, Philadelphia; 


May 17, 
June 1, Willow Grove, Nahan Franko; June 28, Willow Grove, 
Herbert. 
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A NEW CONDUCTOR 
OF A NEW ORCHESTRA 


It often has been observed that in music as well as in 
other fields, a man is known by the thing he does ob- 
viously, without giving any thought to his potentialities in 
other directions. Thus most people knew Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch only as an eminent pianist until he gave three or- 
chestral concerts, and established his claim to being taken 
seriously as a conductor of symphonic music. 

The subject of this sketch, Jacques Grunberg, is well 
known all over the United States as a pianist of conspicu- 
ous talent and a composer of original and often profound 
piano music. Quietly, and without artificial stimulation, his 
merits have become recognized, and now ‘he is to appear 
in a new role, as the conductor of the Miniature Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, an organization of twenty-six picked 
artists who will play all over the country, and especially 
in those sections where the larger orchestras have not 
penetrated. 

The life of Jacques Grunberg is one sustained program 
of musical and cultural work, carried out with sincerity and 
modesty. There is nothing of the charlatan in his make- 
up. Only twenty-nine years of age, this youthful com- 
poser and pianist has already contributed seriously to the 
musical arts, and is only, i in his own words, “at the thresh- 
old of his achievements.” 

His talent for music was evidenced at a very early age. 
At eight he made his first public appearance. For nine 
years he was the star pupil at the National Conservatory 
of Music, and for eight years held its scholarship. As a 
boy he toured the country with the Boys’ Symphony Or- 
chestra, appearing in the Academ of Music in Brooklyn 
and Madison Square Garden in New York. His training 
is thoroughly American, and he was nevet under the illu- 
sion that an adequate musical education could be obtained 
only in Europe. Master composers and virtuosos acknowl- 
edged his talents and predicted a brilliant future for him. 
Joseffy, Dvorak and Busoni were among those who so 
regarded him. All this did not cause him to lose his sense 
of proportion. He studied and worked hard until he has 
become a thoroughly proficient pianist. 

In his compositions he has broken new ground, but he 
has never sacr-ficed sincerity and inspiration for pedantic 
innovations or sensational departures. He is essentially a 
stiident, has a mind open to everything that makes for mu- 








JACQUES GRUNBERG, 
Conduetor, the Miniature Philharmonic Orchestra. 


sical progress, and in his work with the Miniature Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra he will give a fair hearing to new 
works. 

Asked to give his ideas of the Miniature Philharmonic 
Orchestra, he said: 

“I need hardly tell you how much need there is for a 
symphony organization which should tour all those cities 
and towns where there is a genuine body of music lovers, 
and where the big orchestras do not tour. That is what 
the Miniature Symphony Orchestra will do. Its tour will 
begin in October and it will reach every section where 
there is a demand for the best music, adequately per- 
formed. And there is much fine music for small orchestras 
which has been neglected. So you see the project has a 
double educational value. It will bring the best music and 
neglected music to thousands of music lovers who have not 
the chance to hear symphonic music.’ 

Bookings are now being made for the tour of the Min- 
iature Philharmonic Orchestra, which is under the joint 
management of Emil Reich and a publicity man and as- 
sistant manager. 

Annie Friedberg Gives Delightful 
Garden Party for Musicians 





Annie Friedberg entertained recently at her summer 
home, White Plains, N. Y., where she will remain for the 
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rest of the summer. The affair was in the nature of a 
garden party, and among those invited were Marcia van 
Dresser, Toto Norman, Leila Holterhoff, Mary Wells 
Capewell, Margaret Goldsmith, Marian Veryl, Mrs. 
Twitchell, Nana Genovese, Louise Day, Neira Riegger, 
Mrs. David Allen Campbell, Marie Mattfeld, Regina 
Schaefer, Adele Krueger, Mabel Beddo, Mrs. William 
Bachaus, Rosina van Dyck-Hageman, Matja Niessen-Stone, 
Emilie Frances Bauer, Franke Harling, Ward Twitchell, 
Lewis James, Gilbert Wilson, Francis Norbet, Otto Wick, 
Alois Trnka and Jack Dalton. 
Patriotic Songs Feature of 

Brooklyn School Graduation 





One hundred and one boys and girls were graduated 
from Public School No, 5, Brooklyn, on Wednesday even- 
ing, June 27. Along with their necessary lessons in text- 
books and their work in vocational activities, these young- 
sters evidently, have had instilled into them sincere and 
fervid patriotism, which manifested itself in the stirring 
rendering by the school and chorus of national and patri- 
otic songs. The processional was “Alma Mater ” No. 5, 
followed by the hymn “Father Most Mighty.” Next fol- 
lowed recitations by six members of the graduating class, 
“Tn Days Like These,” “Our Country,” “The Call to the 
Colors,” “The Republic,” ‘ ‘Your Flag and My Flag,” and 
“The Flag of Our Country,’ "each followed by an tg go 
chorus; “Battle Hymn,” Sener “Columbia, the Gem 
of the Ocean,” ‘ ‘Hail Columbia,” “Give to Us Peace in Our 
Time, O Lord” (to the music of the Russian national 
hymn), and “Flag of the Free.” “What kind of an Amer- 
ican Are You?” with solos by two of the boys, assisted by 
two others and the boys’ chorus, aroused much enthusiasm. 

“The Spirits of the Nations,” in which Belgium, France, 
Italy, Russia, Canada, England and America were repre- 
sented by girls of the school, each with a number of at- 
tendants (America’s including soldiers and sailors, a Red 
Cross nurse and a bugler), was admirably conceived and 
carried out. The singing of the national hymns of the 
various countries, following a recitation by the young girl 
representing each, was stirring, the “Marseillaise” and 
“Young Russia,” and, of course, “The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner,” going straight to the hearts of the audience. 

William J. O’Leary, the principal, explained that the 
students in the various prevocational departments had made 
all the banners and properties, prepared all the decora- 
tions of the evening, and made the necessary enlargements 
of the stage. The programs were printed by the boys also. 
He described the purchase of the school flag by contribu- 
tions from the the students and the making of this flag by 
the head of sewing department, and also remarked upon 
the excellent work of Alice M. Judge, special music teacher 
in the school, in training the children in the songs of the 
program. 

Following the distribution of diplomas, certificates, 
medals and banners came an address to the graduates by 
Hans von Kaltenborn, of the Brooklyn Daily Eagle, which 
closed the exercises of the evening. 


Cecil Fanning, Writer-Singer 





Ceci! Fanning has decided to give two New York re- 
citals next season instead of one, as heretofore. The favor 
with which he has met in the East, particularly last win- 
ter, has shown conclusively that two metropolitan appear- 
ances will be none too many to satisfy the public. The 
recitals will be given in Aeolian en on successive Mon- 
day afternoons, January 21 and 2 Mr. Fanning’s book- 
ings are now entirely in the bere of Loudon Charlton, 
who is arranging an extensive tour for the baritone. 

As is well known through his published works, Mr 
Fanning is almost as active as a writer as he is as a singer 
Many an hour the baritone devotes to work with his pen, 
and several volumes of excellent verse as well as short 
stories and essays have borne evidence of his industry and 
lterary tastes. 

Mr. Fanning is spending his vacation with H. B. Turpin, 
who as the singer’s accompanist and teacher has fully 
shared the successes which half a dozen crowded seasons 
of almost constant touring have brought. The baritone’s 
next season will open even earlier than usual, owing to 
the unprecedented demand. 
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MANA ZUCCA WORK AT CHAUTAUQUA 


Only Living Composer on First Russian Symphony 
Program 


From July 22 to 28 will be Music Week at Chautauqua, 
and during that time the Russian Symphony Orchestra, 
Modest Altschuler, conductor, will be heard in ten con- 
certs. At the first of these concerts Mana Zucca’s “Fugato 
Humoresque” on “Dixie” will be a feature of the program. 
Additional interest attends this performance of the work 
by the young and gifted composer in that she will be the 
only living composer represented on the program, the 
others being Beethoven and Tschaikow sky. 


Burglar Unmoved by Cadman Music 


(From the Los Angeles Examiner, June 16, 1917.) 

For the first time in his life the music of Charles Wake- 
field Cadman, the composer worked him evil. Now the 
police are on the trail of a thief who has sundry articles 
belonging to Mr. Cadman 

There was a merry party at the Cadman home, 540 North 
Ardmore street, Hollywood, on Thursday night. Aimost 
a score of guests were there. Music was in the air and 
the couples tripped the light fantastic while the composer 
played a duet with Constance Everhart, a guest. 

It was while this duet was in progress that a burglar 
passed that way, and, passing, he tarried long enough to 
climb through the bathroom window and help himself to 
a $150 diamond ring belonging to Caroline Cadman, mother 
of the composer, and a pair of diamond cuff buttons that 
had been presented to Mr. Cadman by the congregation of 
the East Liberty Presbyterian Church of Pittsburgh, where 
he had been organist for a number of years 


Gray-Lhevinne With Redpath Chautauquas 


Estelle Gray and Mischa Lhevinne, after their hurried 
tour out to California, already have filled fifteen Chautau 
This original couple is giving artistic recitals 
of the classics. Many of Mr. Lhevinne’s winsome com 
positions also are used and never fail to bring response 
The Gray-Lhevinnes are now with the Redpath Chautau- 
qua in Minnesota 

Mr. Lhevinne has received a letter from a “high up” Red 
Cross offic'al expressing the appreciation of the splendid 
work he is doing for that cause 


MAE HOTZ 


Soprano 


Total of 50 Engagements This Season 


qua recitals. 














The Philadelphia Public Ledger commenting on her 
recital sai 
“She would qualify as a singer and win an approv- 
ing following at once in any city in America.” 


The Pittsburgh Dispatch commenting on her work with 
the Mozart Club sai 
“Miss Hotz met the deteonde of the music (Men 
delssohn’s ‘Forty-second Psalm’) superbly Her 
voice was beautifully responsive and sympathetic, 
carrying always the fragile, deicate sense of immo 
lation which the music required.” 


ding Eagle said of her appearance with the 
PHILA ELPHIA ORCHESTRA at Reading : 
“Before the last note of the aria (“Wie Nahte mir 
der Schlummer’) had died away tumultuous applause 
broke through the house, recalling the singer to the 
footlights again and again to acknowledge the 
p audits of a happy audience.” 


Th 


Engagements for Season 1917-1918 now booking 


usive Managem 


Excl 
DAVID DUBINSKY, 1925 Chestnut § St., Philadelphia, Pa. 












































COOPER 


JEAN 


Contralto 








audience to 


It took only a few minutes for the 
and she was 


ippreciate the artistry of Jean Cooper, 
given a reception which seldom falls to the lot of a 
stranger at a gathering of musical folk in this city 
It set its stamp of approval upon Miss Cooper at 
once. She deserved the recognition. A finer singe 
has not heen heard here in a long time. She sings 
with style and musical understanding, and her voice 
has superb quality. There is richness of tone in it, 
and her songs were sung in a manner that gave 
unusua’ delight.—Post-Standard, Syracuse, N. Y 








Management: R. E. Johnston 1451 Broadway, New York 
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DAVID BISPHAM 


INSTRUCTION IN SINGING AND DRAMATIC RECITATION 
OPERA, CONCERTS AND RECITALS 
TEACHING IN NEW YORK THROUGHOUT THE SUMMER 
44 West 44th Street, New York 


L © Wa. 
Teacher of Singing and Organ Recitalist 


Summer Studio: 912 The Arcade, Cleveland, O. 
IN NEW YORK, SEASON 1917-18, BEGINNING SEPT. 15 


ANNE STEVENSON 


TEACHER OF JEAN VINCENT COOPER, CONTRALTO 
828-9 Carnegie Hall, New York Telephone 2822 Circle 


RUTH ST. DENIS 


Personal Representative: KINCSBERY FOSTER, 25 West 420d St., New York 


EVELYN STARR 


VIOLINIST 
Management: Hugo Boucek, 30 West 36th St., New York 


CHARLES HENRI de la PLATE 


BASSO 
341 Blanchard Building, Los Angeles 


Florence Macbeth 


PRIMA DONNA COLORATURA 
Chicago Grand Opera 
Personal Management: DANIEL MAYER, 100s Times Bidg., N. Y. 
Phone, Bryant 2640 
Booking Season 1917-18 


BAKER 


CONTRALTO 
HEAR VICTOR RECORDS 
Address: 226 West 97th Street. New York City 
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Heinrich Hauer Katherine 


BELLAMANN|BELLAMANN 


PIANIST—LECTURER SOPRANO — TEACHER OF SINGING 
Chicora College for Women—Columbia, South Carolina 











ALICE NIELSEN 
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VOCAL STUDIO 
Special Summer Course for teachers and 
singers from June to October 15, 1917, 
now booking. List of pupils, teaching in 
Colleges and Conservatories, sent on re- 
quest, 


1425 Broadway 


(Phone: 


New York City 
Bryant 2762) 


RICHARD BUHLIG 


AMERICAN PIANIST 











Tour for 1917-1918 
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Management: 
R.E. JOHNSTON - - - - 1451 Broadway, New York 








GRAND RAPIDS, MICH., 
ENTERTAINS M. M. T. A. 


About 300 Delegates Attend—Well Known 
Artists Add Lustre to Musical Pro- 
grams—Local Musicians Reflect 
Home Gifts— John Powell’s 
Great Pianism — Lansing 
Next Meeting Place 











Nearly 300 delegates attended the thirtieth annual con- 
verition, with headquarters in the St. Cecilie Building, on 
June 26, 27 and 28, 

St. Cecilia “Open House” 


Monday evening was St. Cecilia “Open House,” 
time the early arrivals were greeted by the St. 
board and social committee. 


Formal Opening 
Tuesday evening in the 


at which 
Cecilia 


The convention opened formall 
St. Cecilia auditorium, at which time Mayor Philo C. 
Fuller gave an address of welcome. The president of the 
association, Jennie Stoddard of Detroit, addressed the peo- 
ple, paying a very sincere and beautiful tribute to much 
beloved members claimed by death since the convention 
last met here, Mrs. Charles B, Kelsey and Mrs. Edwin F 
Uhl. 

Miss Stoddard set forth the aim and ideals of the music 
profession. William H. Beard gave an informal talk on 
the plan for giving High School credits for applied music 


MRS. WILLIAM S. ROWE, 
Newly elected president of the Michigan Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, and president of the St, Cecilia Society of Grand Rapids. 


studied outside. Mr. Beard is a member of the board of 
directors of the Chicago branch of the Society of Ameri- 
can Musicians. 


Synopsis of Meetings and Programs 


Following is a synopsis of meetings: 


Monday Evening, June 25—St. Cecilia “Open House.” 

' Tuesday Morning, June 26—-11:00 o’clock—Registration of mem- 
pe Ts. 

Tuesday Afternoon, June 26—1: j3° oie —-Rowaion and out- 
of-door program at Lakewood, the home of Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin 
Hanchett: “Blest Pair of Sirens” oe “By t the te ah (lees), 
St. Cecilia Chorus; dance, “Gr the Sun 
Daphne Hayes, Jack cGuire, Rhode Woodman, at. i a 
Marie Drueke, Helen Manns, ~ age Mathews, Margaret Sock, 
Helen Curtis and Elizabeth K 

“Mardi Gras,” a carnival com etta by Arthur W. Stace, directed 
by Calla Travis. Characters of the story: Gladys, a bride, Ruby 
Richardson Shaw; William, a bridegrcom, G. Stiles; Toto, 
a dancer, Mildred Pearce; Raphael an artist, Donald F. Stace; 
Flora, sweetheart of Raphanl, Margaret Watson; Trinkets, a street 
vendor, C'arence Worfel. “Be Gay Tonight—Repent Tomorrow” — 
Carnival entertainers: Harriet Blood, Marion Brubaker, Katherine 
Sheehan, Loda Davis, Ann Blood, Grace Otte, Helen Samuelson, 
Barbara Blake, Gladys Parker, Dorothy Samuelson, Gladys Tuttle, 
Rhea Kinsey and Mrs, D. G. Fitzgibbon; Cretonne Girls: Evelyn 
Freeman, Zada Rowe, Louise Findlater, Josephine aaeny), Fosters: 
Helen Chamberlin, Alice Hinyan, Louise Winchester, argaret 
Fox, Marion Sager and Laura Wilkinson. Incidents—“Russina 
Maid,” “Jesters’ Frolic,” “Cretonne Girls,” Geis Tuttle; “Love 
Shou'id Not Stray,” M ret Watson and Donald F, Stace; Car. 
nival Bits—‘“Country Maid,” Grace van al “Spanish ‘ag 
Brubaker; “Girl With Cymbals,” Dorothy Samuelson 
Rhea Kinsey; “Acrobatics,” Marian Gavett; iF 
est,” Mildred Pearce and Lester G. Stiles; “Adventure I 
s ice of Life,” Ruby Richardson Shaw 7 Lrg F. 

eware the oman Geornet x a... t 
Divinely,” Ruby Richardson S sg ry 
Fun,” ‘nsemble; “Dutch Tule” (P. 
a Thousand Eyes” (R. Huntington W: 

4:00 o'clock—Musical tea at the Ladies Literary Club. Program 
by Mr. and Mrs. William J. Fenton, with Mrs. H. Monroe Dunham 
at the piano: “O, arey ns (Reneé), Mr, and Mrs. wim 


J. Fenton; “M I 
: y ouldes “Belo Bisty), none 


Songs’ —“Fairy Children, 
Fine Day” (Puccini), “O; That W ua Were 
Maying” (Nevin), “Duna” (MeGil 1), “Rudolph’s Narrative” 
(Puccini), Mr. Fenton; “Passage Bird’s Farewell” (Hildach), Mr. 
and Mrs, Fenton. 

Tuesday Evening, June nage 4 He o’clock—Business meeti 
announcement of committees. 8:15 o’clock—Concert by 


“thas 
Stai oThe Night Has 
Stain, fhe Nei Has 


and 


July 12, 1917 


ids musicians, Address of welcome, Philo C. Fuller, Bet of 
Grand Revita Se aby address, Jennie roit. 
“Carnaval op. 48 (Schutt), prelude, “Sere: "Ar 
lequin” Ponte inel ite ’ ‘Pierrot <a rs. H. Monroe = H 
a Love Th ” (pom), © ‘astoral—Old Engiish (Carey), 
Ales der Se Fh ig lg roca My a 
exander Se ; “Deep River” ey 
Herbst” (Franz), “Er Ist’s” (Wolf), Florence Eckert = and 
variations (Schuett), scherzo, op. 87 ._— Saéns) r. and Mrs. 
Ottokar Malek. Accompanists, Mre. H. ye ey Harold 


Towe 
Wednesday Morning, June 27—9:00 0’c'ock—Meeting of county 
vice-presidents, 10:00 o'clock k—O; cornaee devoted to the 
reading and discussion ~ the followin papers, each disc sn 
limited to fifteen i a e pi € organ Its Use in Moving 
Arbor, Public school music 
ie. Relation to the Comangaity," 
ohn W. Beattie, Grand 
he voice—“What Is by te 
ing?” Carl Lindgren, Ypsilanti. The 
violin—“The Evolution of Violin 
pievene." Mabel Alden Ferry, Lans- 


ture Theatres,” Earl V. Moore, 


"Webicchiy Afternoon, June 27— 
2:00 0’clock—Misce laneous concert: 
Aria, “Depuis le jour”—‘Louise”— 
(Charpentier), Josephine Swickard 
Smith, seprano, Detroit; polonaise 
in E major (Liszt), Clara Eness, 
pian‘st, Olivet; “Il est doux, il est 
bon” — ‘‘Herodiade” — (Massenet), 
contralto, Ypsi- 
pian in 


 May- 


Annis Dexter nage 
lanti; sonata for yiolin and 
G minor (Wolf-Ferrari), 
gett Abel, etroit, rancis A 
ew, letroit; Flower juet— 
“Madame Butte — ene 
Mrs. Smith and 

3:30 0'cloc -oileas ‘ture Gi tal 
Ernest R. roeger: ic 
School—Fugue in E a RY ~ h), 
pastordle in E minor (S Seartatti), 
gavotte in A (Gluck), ton 
minor (Mozart), rondo capriccio 
(van sonkeren). The Romantic 
Behook--* Moment Musical” in A flat (Schubert), scherzo in 
minor (Mendelssohn), romanze in F sharp (Schumann), prelude 
in A flat (Chopin), “Waldesrauschen,” etude (Liszt), The Modern 
School—Intermezzo in E flat (Brahms), “Au Couvent” (Borodin), 
“Seoteh Poem” (MacDowell), “Reflets dans I’Eau”’ (Debussy), 


“Jeaux d’Eau” (Ravel). 
27—8:00 o’clock—Vocal recital: 


Wednesday Evening, June 
Charles Trowbridge Tittmann, basso, Washington, D. C.; Louise 
Vittoris Mio Core” (ase 


JENNIE M. STODDARD, 
Of Detroit, setiring prep'dent of 
the Michigan 


Unsworth Cragg. etroit, accompanist: 
simi), “Aprie” (Tosti), “Auf Fligeln des Ge 
delssohn), cir ho Is Sylvia’ (Schubert), “Das Rosenband,” “Mein 
Herz ist stumm” (Richard Strauss), “The Kerry Dance” (Molloy), 
“Afton Water’ (Hume), “The Lass with the Delicate Air” 
Arne), “L’heure Exquise” (Reyna'do Hahn), “Le Cor” (Flegier), 
“It Lacerato vf ——“Simon occanegra’—(Verdi), “Vision 
itive” —“Herodiade”’—( Massenet), “Uncle 
Rome,” “Banjo Song” (Homer). 

Thursday Hecaine June 28.—-10:00 o’clock—Business meeting. 

Thursday afternoon, June 28—-3:30 o’clock—-Misceljaneous_ con- 
cert: Quintet for piano and strings, op. 76, first movement ( 
sohn), adagio, scherzo from op. 30 (Goldmark), Matinee Musicat 
Quintet, Lansing—Kate Maryin Kedzie og Florence Birdsall, 
violin; Irene Cooper, second violin; M den De Elisabet viola; 
Ella Birdsall, celo. Aria, “Il re pastore” Clecart): lizabet 
Walker, soprano, Jackson; Elizabeth 5 
panist. Romance, . e. ae Cavendeet). “Scenes de la | 
(Huber) he Sky Bia vishiaitt, Fenton. 

Blue 


‘adman), “Remembrance” 
“Horder Ballad” Ruhigten,” 
ton; Elizabeth 


“Wind Song’ (Rogers), 


nal C. Porter, _ tone, 


ann, Det roit, ccom rne, m7 
nenistretgen"? at cn tide, Rectine, Be (Mosz- 
Detroit, 


edman, pianist, 
» June 28—8:00 Got iane recital by John 

(B » nocturne F mate 
scherzo C sha niner en agg il 
Whip-poor-will,” juiet Hour” (Daniel Gregory M 
“Hoochee-Coochee Da ance,” “Circassian Beauty,” “Banjo Picken 
from the suite, “At the Fair” (John Powe'l), ¢tudes symphoniques 
(Schumann). 


Artistic Work of Home Musicians 


The programs given by the Grand Rapids musicians were 
very artistic and but a sample of the quite remarkable mu- 
sical work being done in Grand Rapids by many musicians. 
The piano work done by Mr. and Mrs. Ottokar Malek, 
of the Malek School of Music, was one of the brilliant 
features of the occasion. The Mozart sonata, No. 5, for 
violin and piano, played by Alexander Sebald, brought 
forth great applause. Florence Eckert, only eighteen years 
of age, created great admiration, She has just returned 
from a year’s study in New York. Mrs. Thomas B. Ford 
always delights her audience with her rich and sympathetic 
voice. The accompan ing done by Mrs. Monroe Dunham 
is always a delight. program and tea at the Ladies’ 
Literary Club pT y aaborient and cordiality in splen- 
did manner. The clubhouse was decorated with cergows 
garden flowers that are now just in their prime. Mr. and 
Mrs. Fenton sang several groups. 

Earlier in the afternoon dancing was participated in at 
the Owashtanong Club under the very able direction of 
Calla Travis. 


Club Chorus Work Enjoyed 


The St. Cecilia chorus gave several numbers that were 
greatly appreciated by the audience. The voices were beau- 


minor (Chopin) 

kowski), Mona 

Thursday Eveni 

Powell: ye 

impromptu F shai major, 
pie 





J. C. CUMMINGS, 
Of Saginaw, reelected secretary 
of the Michigan M. T. A, 


M, W. CHASE, 


Reelected treasurer of the Mich- 
igan M. T. A. 


tifully blended and of rich quality of tone. Owing to the 
rain this program was given inside instead of on the lawn 
of Mr. and Mrs. Ben Hanchett.. After the program the 


delegates enjoyed a drive through their beautiful grounds. 
Miscellaneous Program Attracts 


The miscellaneous concert of Wednesday afternoon was 
a decided success, The artists were teachers resident in 


» 
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Michigan. Josephine Swickard Smith, of Detroit, gave a 
beautiful rendition of the aria “Depuis le jour” from Char- 
pentier’s “Lonise.” Clara Eness, of Olivet, played Liszt’s 
polonaise in E major with a fine appreciation of the musi- 
cal.values and with good tonal effect. 

Annis Dexter Gray, of Ypsilanti, has a beautiful con- 
tralto voice, which she displayed to great advantage in “Il 
est doux Il est bon” from Massenet’s “Herodiade.” May 
Leggett Abel, of Detroit, poses sonata for violin and 
piano in G minor by Wolf-Ferrari, with Francis A. May- 
hew, also of Detroit, at the piano. Mrs. Abel has a beauti- 
ful, big, sonorous tone and plays with a breadth of feeling 
that carries conviction to her audience. Mr. Mayhew is a 
very good pianist and did full justice to the score. This 

rogram was concluded by the singing of the “Flower 

wet” from “Madame Butterfly’ by Mrs. Smith and Mrs. 


Gray. . 
Kroeger Piano Lecture-Recital 


After an intermission, Ernest R. Kroeger gave a piano 
lecture-recital. He spoke very interestingly of the differ- 
ent periods of the evolution of music, his first group being 
termed the classic school. These compositions were repre- 
sented by the more simple compositions of Bach, Scarlatti, 
Mozart and Beethoven. This was followed by a group 
from the romantic school, including compositions by Schu- 
bert, Mendelssohn, Schumann, Chopin and Liszt. 


Trowbridge Recital 


A most enjoyable concert was given in the evening by 
by Charles Trowbridge Tittmann, basso, of Washington, 
D.C. Verdi’s “Il Lacerato Spirito” was given a dramatic 
interpretation by the artist, and to Hann’s “L’heure Ex- 
quise” Mr. Tittmann was obliged to give an encore. His 
other numbers included compositions by Carissimi, Tosti, 
Mendelssohn, Schubert, Molloy, Hume, Dr, Arne, Flegier, 
Massenet, Rogers, Homer and Strauss. Louise Unsworth- 
Cragg, of Detroit, furnished excellent support at the piano. 


Powell’s Great Pianism 


A fitting climax to the. Michigan Music Teachers’ conven- 
tion was the piano recital Thursday evening, given by John 
Powell. He is a great pianist. His tone is broad and 
beautiful, while his piano and pianissimo effects are of a 
depth that denote a great and beautiful appreciation of his 
art. His reading of the “Sonata Appassionata” by Beetho- 
ven was a revelation. 


More Talented Musicians 


A concert of considerable merit was given in the after- 
noon by a corps of talented musicians, who shared: the 
enthusiastic applause. : ; 

The program was opened by the Matiness Musical Quin- 
tet, of Lansing, which gave a fine rendition of adagio. 
scherzo from op. 30, by Goidmark. Elizabeth Walker, of 
acme sang the Mozart aria “Il re pastore.” Elizabeth 

uhlmann, of Detroit, accompanied her. 

Notable talent was manifested in the violin numbers 
played by Thelma Newell, of Fenton. 

Howard C. Porter, of Williamston, who possesses a nat- 
ural baritone voice, pleased the audience with his numbers. 

An interesting group of numbers by Chopin, Liszt and 
Moszkowski was played by Mona Redman, of Detroit, for- 
merly of Grand Rapids, where she studied with Marguerite 
Colwell. Her work is noticeable for her wonderful cli- 
maxes and beautiful tone coloring. She was at her best in 
“Gnomenreigen,” Liszt, and etude, G flat, Moszkowski. A 
happy surprise of the afternoon was the appearance on the 
program of Rafael Navas, of Wichita, Kan., who gave 
keen pleasure in his piano numbers. 


Election of Officers and Next Meeting Place 


The officers formally elected were: Mrs. William S. 
Rowe, president; Karl Andersch, vice-president, both of 
Grand Rapids; J. G. Cummings, of Saginaw, secretary; 
Melville W. Chase, of Hillsdale, treasurer; S. E. Clark, 
of Detroit, auditor. 

Lansing was decided upon as the next meeting place of 
the association. Kate Marvin Kedzie, of Lansing, was 
made chairman of the committee on arrangements. The 
revision committee includes Jennie Stoddard, of Detroit; 
Harold Tower, of Grand Rapids, and Carolyn Jackson, of 
Dundee, while the membership committee is composed of 
Mrs. William H. Loomis and Harold Tower, of Grand 
Rapids, and Franz Apel, of Detroit. 

A Highly Interesting Meeting 

To sum up, the event was most interesting; one that 

seemed filled with good, wholesome ideas for the true ad- 


vancement of music, and lacking all of the spirit of jeal- 
ousy and cruel criticism and filled with a genuine desire to 
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Management: James E. Devor, 933 Dime Bank Building, Detroit, Mich. 

















EDMONTON LEADS WESTERN 
CANADA IN MUSICAL AWAKENING 


Famous Artists Introduced to Hitherto Undeveloped 
Section 





Since the United States entered the war it has been a 
source of considerable interest to the people of Canada to 
note the effect upon the life and habits of the American 
people. And to those of us who are interested in musical 
affairs on this side of the line it has been a source of sur- 
prise to note that some clubs and local managers are talk- 
ing of curtailing their bookings for next season because of 
war conditions. We in Western Canada know something 
of war conditions, for every Western Province has con- 
tributed more than its quota of men without any form of 
conscription. The city of Edmonton, with a population of 
only 75,000, has sent 25,000 men overseas. Prior to the 
outbreak of the war no organized effort had been made 
to present high class concert attractions in Western Can- 
ada. It is true that each season one or two good artists 
would visit us, but such a thing as a concert series had 
never been attempted. It was said that the people did not 
appreciate music, that the towns were too far part to make 
concert promotion possible, that good artists were too busy 
to come so far afield, and that it would be folly to expect 
the people to pay two dollars for a concert. But notwith- 
standing all of these fancied obstacles a start was made 
last season, when for the first time a full concert season 
was presented in this wild and woolly West. The entire 
venture was undertaken by K. A. Ross, of Edmonton, with 
the active cooperation of the Edmonton Women’s Musical 
Club, and in spite of considerable skepticism on the part 
of the public the series was carried out as arranged, and 
now the people are looking forward to the second season, 
which promises better things than the first. 

In justice to Mr. Ross, it should be stated that full finan- 
cial responsibility was assumed by him, the Women’s Mu- 
sical Club simply pledging their support in securing sub- 
scribers to the Edmonton concerts, And through lack of 
previous education along such lines, the public absolutely 
refused to subscribe for more than one concert at a time, 
making it necessary to engage the artists with no advance 
kvowledge of what the financial result might be. Then it 
developed that the majority of the people in these Western 
Canadian cities had very little knowledge of the standing 
of many of the foremost artists, for, apart from three or 
four artists whose names are household words, nothing was 
known of the army of splendid artists who are attracting 
favorable attention. Hence it was that John Doe could be 
advertised as the “World’s Greatest Singer” with very few 
to dispute the statement. While a really good artist would 
come along and some individual who “never goes to any- 
thing but the best” would ask, “who is he?” ‘ 

However, as one attraction after another appeared, and 
the skeptic heard his friends enthuse over the series, the 


patronage gradually increased, until the largest crowd of 
the season attended the last concert, it being Louis Gra- 
veure’s second Edmonton recital in less than two weeks. 
The Cherniavsky Trio made no less than four appearances 
during the season, their last recital on March § attracting 
the largest crowd of the four. 

In order to make the appearance of the attractions pos- 
sible, it was necessary to link up other towns in this terri- 
tory, where the same conditions prevailed as in Edmon- 
ton. Consequently a circuit was formed, taking in Winni- 
peg, Regina, Calgary, Edmonton, Vancouver, with Medi- 
cine Hat, Moose Jaw and Saskatoon taking some of, the 
less expensive attractions. By visiting these towns Mr 
Ross was able to secure the cooperation of organizations 
or individuals who were interested in the cultivation of 
musical appreciation, with the result that it was possible 
to offer Eastern managers a series of dates 

Under this arrangement Louis Graveure was presented 
in Edmonton, Calgary and Winnipeg with such success 
that all three engagements were repeated ten days later 
The Cherniavsky Trio gave four recitals in Edmonton, and 
the same number in Calgary. The Zoellner String Quartet 
gave ten recitals. Other artists who appeared during the 
season were Mme. Edvina, Edgar, Schofield, Boris Ham 
bourg, Antonio Sala, the Spanish cellist, and several others 
For the coming seasom Louis Graveure has been engaged 
for ten concerts, all to be given in February. Christine 
Miller will give four recitals in late September, while other 
attractions that are pending will be announced later. In- 
cidentally it may interest Musical Courter readers ‘to 
know that the Alberta Musical Festival, held in Edmon- 
ton on May 22, 23 and 24, was the tenth annual event of 
its kind, while community singing is to be inaugurated in 
the near future, with a large children’s chorus 


Edith Rubel Trio at Blue Hill, Me., 
During August and September 


The members of the Edith Rubel Trio will spend August 
and September at Blue Hill, Me., where they will rehearse 
daily their programs for the coming season. Many novel- 
ties are promised by this unique ensemble organization 
Miss Rubel will spend the month of July at her home in 
Kentucky. 


Cadman’s Works Sung in Costume 


Jean Chateauvert gave a song recital recently at Amherst, 
Nova Scotia, and Glacé Bay, Cape Breton, and delivered 
his numbers attired in costumes appropriate to the periods 
in the stories represented by the songs. Among the com- 
positions so presented were Charles Wakefield Cadman’s 
“IT Found Him on the Mesa” and “From the Land of the 
Sky Blue Water.” 
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VIESNI 


R. E. Johnston, 1451 Broadway, N. Y. 


Great French Pianist 
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Chickering Prano 








Exclusive Management: Loudon Charlton, Carnegie Hall 
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New York 
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ENTIRE SEASON 
=== 1917-18=—— 
NOW BOOKING 


Exclusive Management: METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU, AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK 
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ACCOMPANIST—PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Address: 628 Seventh Ave. Phone 490 Cirele, N.Y. CITY 


CORNELIUS VAN VLIET 


The Dutch Cellist 


e641 GIRARD AVE., SO. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
MME. CARRIE BRIDEWELL 
CELEBRATED Ss 


Formerly of the Metrop 
Management: R. E. JOHNSTON, 145t Broadway, New York. 


FRANK FRUTTCHEY 


LECTURES ON MUSIC. 
Available for Universities, Schools, Teachers’ Associations, etc. 
Address, Room 80, 213 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. 


WITHERSPOON 54ss 


Metropolitan Opera Avaliable tor Concert and Oratorio 
Ad@dress: Management, ween Musical Bureau 
_f' Weot 34th Street - - New York 


MARIE SUNDELIUS Serrn 


With the Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Exclusive Management: 
GERTRUDE F. COWEN 1461 Broadway, New York 


EDGAR 


STILLMAN-KELLEY 


STEINWAY HALL - NEW YORK, N. Y. 
HORTENSE 


DORVALLE 


Dramatic Soprano 
Available tor Concert and Grand Opera 


108 East 17th St, N.Y. Phone 1896 Stuyvesant 
REINALD WERRENRATH 


BARYTONE 






































Management, THE WOLFSONN MUSICAL BUREAU 


1 West sath Street . . . . . - New York 


. 
Chickering Piano Used. 


BEATRICE HARRISON 


CELLIST 


“The Greatest Woman who er drew 
bew across the strings.” —Frits 3 Kreisler 


im America—Seasons 1916-17 and 1917-18 


ement: 
MAURICE and GORDON FULCHER, 8 W. 40th St., New York 


JOHN MicCORMACK 


In America Entire Season 1917-18 
EDWIN SCHNEIDER, Accompanist 











Manager: CHARLES L.. WAGNER 


D. F. McSweeney, associate manager 
145! names ei ape 
Steinway 


HERMANN KLEIN 


Teacher of Some of the Most Successful 
Singers Now Before the Public 
Co-Editor, Garcia’s “Hints on Singing”; 
Author, New English Version of “Carmen” 
Translator, Metzler’s Mastersongs, “Lieder 

in English.” 














40 Avenue Road, Regent's Park, N. W., London 




















TEACHER OF SINGING 


From the rudiments of tone placing to artisiic fin- 
iehing ter eoncert, oratorio, recital and opera. 


Teacher of many famous opera and 
concert singers. 


Will resume teaching October first. 
Telephone 687 L:nox STUDIO: 6 E. 8ist Street, New York 


Oscar SAENGER 
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Ganna Walska’s Romantic Career 

Revolution, in old autocratic Russia, to be- 
come a professional singer meant the sacrifice of one’s 
social standing and often one’s identity as well. That is 
why Ganna Walska, the Polish-Russian soprano, no longer 
bears the name of the noble- 
man of Petrograd whose wife 
she became at the age of seven- 
teen, nor the name of her own 
girlhood, handed down to her 
from a race of kings and queens. 
For she is a direct descendant of 
the great Stanislaus Leszcezynski, 
who ruled Poland more than a 
century ago, and whose daughter 
Marie became Queen of France by 
her marriage to Louis XV. For 
a time Mme. Walska enjoyed the 
court life of Petrograd, but the 
discovery of an excellent vocal 
gift aroused in her an ambition to 
succeed in a musical way. Even 
in America, a singer of social 
prominence is looked upon with 
some suspicion and rarely granted 
any artistic title other than ama- 
teur. In Russia such a state of 
affairs has until recently been stu- 
diously and effectively ignored. 
Therefore, when the daughter of 
the Leszczynskis tried to sing in 
public under her own name or that 
of her husband, she was. an- 
nounced merely as “Madame,” a 
proceeding scarcely conducive to 
the development of a career. Un- 
daunted, the singer changed her 
first name to Ganna (adopting the 
common Russian pronunciation) 
and added Walska—the Polish for 
waltz—as indicative of her en- 
thusiasm for the dance. Unfor- 
tunately, however, her identity was 
discovered and duly set forth in 
the papers on the occasion of her 
very first appearance incognito at 
Kiev. A chorus of expostulat-ons 
and horror immediately arose 
from the two families whose name 
she bore. Rather than give up her 
ambition, Mme. Walska renounced 
the social life of which she was a 
part, gave up her home, her hus- 


Before the 


band and all that she had held 
dear and departed for Paris to 
study for the operatic stage. There 


she became the pupil of the late 
Edouard de Reszké, with whom in 
Poland she had laid the founda- 
tion for her vocal training. Hav- 
ing developed a repertoire which 
fitted her for the stage of the Paris 
Opera Comique, all arrangements 
were made for her debut in 
“Tosca,” when the war broke out. 
With every prospect of a Parisian 
season seemingly gone, Mme. 
Walska, as did so many other ar- 
tists, came to America, where she 
continued her work in Italian op- 
era with Richard Barthelemey, Ca- 
ruso’s friend and musical aid, and 
studied to perfect her French roles 
under the guidance of Pierre Mon- 
teux, conductor at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera. At present, however, 
her activities are largely those of 
a concert artist, and in this con- 
nection it is interesting to note 
that she is the possessor of some 
exceedingly rare Russian art songs 
by such unfamiliar composers as 
Grotzki, Baron Wrangel, Count 
Zuloff, ete. 





Vera Curtis Does “Her Bit” 


Vera Curtis, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, sang in the beautiful gardens of Frank R. Chambers 
in Bronxville, N. Y,, Friday, June 22, for the benefit of the 
National Red Cross. A very large gathering of well known 
musicians and social people were enthusiastic over her sing- 
ing of the “Un bel di” aria from “Madame Butterfly,” and 
groups of French and English songs, accompanied by 
Willis Alling. An orchestra played in the gardens through- 
out the afternoon, 

Over $1,000 were raised for the Red Cross fund at this 
concert, which is one of many in which Miss.Curtis has 
been invited to assist for the cause. Next season Miss 
Curtis will be under the exclusive management of Winton 
and Livingston, Inc. 


Charles Tittmann, a Revelation 


‘ 





“Mr. Tittmann was a revelation to the distinguished 
audience and easily earned the laurels for the day. A man 
young in years and a master bass singer, his voice is of 
amazing fluency and power, combined with richness of 
tone and facility of execution. He astounded his audience 
with the vigor of his portrayal. He displayed wonderful 
attack in the air ‘Blessed Resurrection Day,’ which in part 
dwells on the Biblical teachings of the Resurrection Day. 
Both of these extremes were depicted with much realism 
from severity to charm. The infusion of intelligence in 
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this work stood out most conspicuously.” The foregoing is 
taken from the Allentown (Pa.) Morning Call of June 2, 
and relates to the appearance of Charles Tittmann as solo- 
ist at the 1917 Bach festival given under the direction of 
Dr. J. Fred Wolle in Bethlehem. Henry T. Finck, in the 
New York Evening Post, spoke of this same performance, 
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declaring that Mr. Tittmann showed “a marked improve- 
ment over his last year’s performance.” In this connec- 
tion it is worthy of note that in his report of the 1916 fes- 
tival Mr. Finck commented favorably on Mr. Tittmann 
alone of all the eight soloists. The others, including sev- 
eral of the most distinguished singers in this country, he 
mentioned only by name. The New York Globe declared 
that “Charles T. Tittmann, in the bass roles, disclosed a 
voice of beautiful quality, exceptionally well trained, and 
sang for the most part with security and admirable expres- 
sion and finish.” 

What Bethlehem itself thought of Mr. Tittmann’s work 
is told in the Globe of that city, which said: “Perhaps 
the solo laurels of Friday should go to Mr. Tittmann, who 
was also one of the basses at last year’s festival. His voice 
is one of great power and range. In the cantata ‘Watch 
Ye, Pray Ye,’ Mr. Tittmann rose to great vocal heights i in 
tonal quality and in dramatic feeling. By a happy coinci- 
dence this last cantata was the most appealing on the after- 
noon’s program, and Mr. Tittmann’s climacteric singing 
added to its effectiveness.” 


Aurelio Giorni to Give Private 
Recitals During Summer 





Aurelio Giorni, pianist, is spending the warm season "y 
“The Hilltop,” Monroe, Orange County, New York, i 
he plans to be there from July 1 to August 15. Bering 


that period he will be heard in a number of private re- 
citals. 
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TERESA CARRENO 


An Appreciation 





In the sad word that announced on June 12 the death of 
that sovereign mistress of her art, that superb and nobly 
beautiful Teresa Carrefio, there was a shock for the heart 
of all who were happy enough to know her and a sense 
of great and irteparable loss for the world of art and 
artists. 

Would that a history not easily uttered in words could 
be fittingly recorded of this wondrously gifted, fiery 
hearted, noble minded child of genius, whose intellectual 
insight and generous sympathies gave her such a oneness 
with the children of this earth. Broadness of mind as well 
as largeness of heart and transcendent musical gifts united 
to distinguish her. In seeing and hearing Carrefio, the 
magnetism of her genius, the personality so luminous, gra- 
cious and inspiring, made the simplest among her. auditors 
conscious of peculiar elevation. It is no exaggeration to 
speak of her endowments as magnificent and her loveliness 
of nature as paralleled only by rare beauty of person and 
royalty of presence. 

The great masters of her period set an unmistakable 
seal upon her work in an open admiration which lifted 
Carrefio to a throne in Europe where she rightfully be- 
longed, and which she held unquestioned to the last. 

It was Von Bilow who openly and repeatedly pro- 
nounced her “the Great Princess” among all other pianists. 
And he tells of a noted musical event in Berlin, a con- 
cert of Brahms’ compositions, when the master welcomed 
at supper that same evening, after the brilliant performance 
and ovation, a small choice circle of the greatest among 
artists and critics, with Mme. Carrefio as honored guest. 

In speaking of the naturally critical attitude of the 
“Mighty Brahms,” Biilow referred to a rather scornful com- 
ment upon certain women pianists of high pretensions, to 
which Mme. Carrefio, sitting at his right, responded swiftly, 
“Have a care, meister, | am here!” “You, madame!” said 
the host, turning instantly. “You, madame! You belong 
to us.” And such tributes of royal welcome and high he- 
gard were never wanting in the most exclusive musical cir- 
cles of the world. 

She was indeed the Briinnhilde of the piano, and none 
could approach her without feeling irresistibly drawn by 
an attraction of being like a flame from heaven. The over- 
flowing bouyancy of her nature made a splendor of sun- 
shine wherever she went, and has left inevitably an un- 
lifting shadow on every life out of which her smile has 
gone. Saturated as she was with the divinest of arts, that 
rare and radiant charm of manner and speech, that keen 
sense of humor with its affluent expression, ever adding a 
telling touch to her magnetic personality, made her seem 
to embody music in her abundance of life, her animating 
spirit and impassioned heart; strong, brilliant, versatile, 
intense, she was ever in a sense indomitable. It is to such 
absolute devotion to art and love, such large expressions 
of individual life, that one owes his own larger concep- 
tions, enthusiasms and aspirations. The expression of one’s 
thoughts, the enlargement of experience and the uplifting 
of ideals. Teresa Carrefio to all artists must remain as a 
noble challenge, and her friends and associates she bound 
together in a devoted circle of which she was not only the 
mainspring but the end. 

Of her power of interpretation, her exquisite poetry of 
conception and grandeur of utterance it is not necessary to 
speak. She belonged to the immortals in the domain of 
music—a priestess at the shrine. She had the outward 
seeming and the inner substance, the real and the ideal in- 
extricable, united and blended into creative force. One 
cannot separate her marvelous gifts in category, but art 
and the “end of art” she impersonated. She expressed it 
by bearing her triumphs so graciously, by her gallant cour- 
age under burdens and sorrows, by her high purpose and 
unflagging zeal. 

Very truly was hers 

The wil that bends not 
And the eyes upturned; 


The quest that ends not 
With the goal discerned, 


Yet the hand that quails not 
And the patient heart, 

And the dream that fails not 
Such, such is Art! 

And if memory alone remains, yet memory rich and 
beneficent; for the significance and triumph of certain 
lives is written upon the inmost hearts of those who 
knew her. Time, which changes all things, destroys illu- 
sions and dims remembrance, still leaves a reminder and 
a promise in the high feeling and earnest longing such a 
nature as Teresa Carrefio inspires. The world needs souls 
like hers, and in her death its highest and most helpful 
forces have suffered irretrievable loss. C. G. 


Another Laura E. Morrill Pupil 
Reflects Fine Work of Teacher 





A fortunate chance took the writer to Mrs. Morrill’s 
studio in the Hotel Majestic, New York, one day last week. 
It happened that Jessie Pamplin was “running over” some 
of her operatic roles, and it was indeed a pleasure to listen 
to her beautiful voice which has been so admirably trained 
by Mrs. Morrill. Congratulations were in order both for 
teacher and pupil. When a teacher hears her pupil sing- 
ing the difficult arias of an opera so skilfully, that moment 
repays all the hard work. Miss Pamplin already has 
achieved success in opera, having sung in South America 
in many roles; she undoubtedly will be one of the young 
singers to attract favorable comment next season in the 
metropolis. While her plans are not yet in a shape to be 
considered settled, she expects to be under the -manage- 
ment of a New York manager. 

When the writer first knew Mrs. Morrill, several years 
ago, she was at once impressed by the success of the Mor- 
rill method of training the voice, belief being founded upon 
the work of the pupils, and it is a pleasure to realize that 
it was not mistaken judgment. The public has further 
confirmed that judgment by the appreciation shown to Mrs. 
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Morrill’s pupils. Not only have these pupils achieved suc- 
cess because of fine voices, but the splendid training they 
have received has made their work notable. 
Mrs. Morrill is remaining in New York during the 
summer, 
Seagle’s “Supreme Command of 
Nature’s Exceptional Gifts” 





One afternoon recently, before an audience composed of 
the students of Wells College and their guests, Oscar 
Seagle inaugurated commencement week with the most en- 
jeyable song recital this city has heard in many a long 
day. His supreme command of nature’s exceptional gifts, 
his clarity of diction, and his wide range of interpretation 
made the recital unique. Not only did he do the old Italian 
airs “Belle Occhi” and “Dolce Amor” with a flexibility of 
vocal utterance and beauty of tone that thrilled and car- 
ried his hearers back to the golden days of bel canto, but 
he gave to the group of French chansons and the four 
modern French songs such interpretation as only the late 
lamented Gilibert and the 
remarkable Clement were 
able to give. Not only did 
he invest the “Sehnsucht” 
and “Standchen” of Schu- 
mann with a rich poetic 
charm, but he also delight- 
ed and charmed his hear- 
ers with masterly and 
truthful interpretations of 
Henry T. Burleigh’s ar- 
rangements of five negro 













OSCAR SEAGLE AND HIS FAMILY. 


spirituals. As though anxious to show that he was not 
only a baritone but also a tenor, he sang Horsman’s “Bird 
of the Wilderness” in its original key, finishing with a ring- 
ing B flat that would awake the envy of any tenor, 

The program was long and varied, but jn addition it 
contained some songs that because of their difficulty are 
heard but too rarely on the concert stage, such as Four- 
drain’s “Sainte Dorothée,” as fine an example as that 
talented Frenchman has given to the world and thrilling in 
its beauty of outline and in its wealth of religious fervor, 
or the “Chanson de la Puce” of Moussorgsky inspired by 
the Goethe poem and remarkable in its sardonic humor, or 
the old French “L’Amour de Moi,” which requires a per- 
fect command of that almost lost art, the head tone. Then 
there was the “Tambourin,” also from the old French 
treasury, impossible except for a singer with great flex- 
ibility of voice, for the rapidity of enunciation and diffi- 
culty of phrasing it demands, pass the ability of our con- 
temporary artists. 

Before he gave the group of spirituals, including the 
“Father Abraham,” “I Want to Be Ready,” “Dig My 
Grave,” “Deep River,” “I Don’t Feel Noways Tired’ and 
“Swing Low, Sweet Chariot,” Mr. Seagle made a short ad- 
dress in which he described how these products of the 
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negro’s genius came into being, in what particulars they 
different from the folksongs of other people, and how they, 
as the one ugique contribution of America to the world’s 
music, might well become the foundation of a national 
school. 

“These songs appeal,” he said, “not only to us of the 
South to whom they bring those memories which are in- 
separable from our childhood and therefore the happiest we 
possess, but also to men and women of every nationality 
and of every age; for they speak the innermost hopes, 
fears, loves and desires of a deeply emotional race. These 
songs come from the heart; they are born, to a great ex- 
tent, of suffering; and so they make their appeal to the 
heart of every one.” And in his singing of them was real- 
ized the truth of his statement, for as he sang them they 
thrilled his hearers. There was demand for their repeti- 
tion. The all-human element is present in these songs as 
in few others, especially when an artist of Seagle’s train- 
ing gives them fitting interpretation. 
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HOW TO PRACTICE 
By Carl A. Brandorff . 


The inability on the pupil's part to know how to prac- 
tice intelligently and at the same time systematically is 
the cause to a great extent for the failure of many “would- 
be” pianists, as well as students of all other instruments 
and arts. There have been many students possessing an 
extraordinary amount of talent, that simply have made a 
failure in their musical undertaking for the reason that 
they knew of no practical method of practice. 

There surely would be an increase in the number of 
competent pianists, and a better grade of musicians in all 
departments of the musical art, if students were taught, 
at the very beginning of their careers, a proper method of 


practice 
Without a good method of practice for the student, suc- 
cess in music can hardly be attained, 
lhe success of such great modern artists as Paderewski, 
Gabrilowitsch, Hofmann, and many other pianists of less 


note, has been brought about through the following three 
important attributes, namely: Talent, perseverance, correct 
practice 

Minus these three attributes the above mentioned men, 

well as others of other arts, would never have ac- 
omplished anything worth while in the realm of music. It 
is true that certain people have greater talent than others, 
hut lack the other two essential attributes, perseverance, 


and how to practice. Such persons can never expect to 
accomplish anything worth while in the art of music. 

Che writer would rather, by far, have a pupil with little 
talent but with lots of perseverance and a_ practical 
knowledge of a method of how to practice, than one who 
possesses great talent and lacks both perseverance and a 
good method of practice, 


|, as a teacher, have had numerous persons come to me 
with an assertion such as this: “I am in love with nmsic,” 
or “Ll would do anything in this world if I knew how to 
play,’ ’ and many other similar sayings. Some of these 

ame people who have made assertions similar to the above, 
have in many cases begun the study of the piano or possibly 
the violin through encouragement of some friend. Most of 
these no doubt possess talent, but do they possess perse- 
erance, and have they been taught at the outset of their 
musical study the proper method of practice? Without 
this, they can hardly think of succeeding. 

Such assertions have come mostly from people far be- 
yond their teens, and in most cases never reach very far, 
simply because they lack perseverance, and never learn 
how to practice. These same people with but few excep- 
tions, study with a teacher with little ability; the teacher 
knows little about how to practice and other incidental but 
important details, and this being the case, he certainly 
cannot teach his pupils anything that he does not know 
himself. The best of teachers should be sought by those 
intending to study music; and especially those beyond the 
age of childhood 


Studying a New Lesson 


The very first thing for a student to do before beginning 
to play his new lesson (whatever it may be) is to study 
each bar mentally from beginning to the end with the 
intent of recognizing all the difficult problems confronting 
him, such as the following Time, signature, rhythm, 
fingering, slurred notes (if any), staccato notes (if any), 
legato, and other incidental points of technic, etc 

A mental picture should be made of the above. This 
will be a great aid to the student's correct playing. In 
fact, all good musicians observe such rules as these in 
their daily practice. 

Should the pupil neglect the above rules he will surely 
fail to get an insight of his music that he is to learn. 
After this mental study he should begin to play his lesson 
very cautiously, and at an exceedingly slow tempo, observ- 
ing the above details at all times. He should be careful 
not to make any errors, as an incessant error in the same 
bar or bars of his music leads to a habit, and “habits” are 
dificult to eradicate. Should a study be written in two- 
four time marked allegro, the pupil can count four beats 
to a measure instead of two, and music written in four- 
four time can be counted in eight-eight time, that is for 

low practice. 

He should also go over the more difficult sections or 
bars numerous times until they become perfected. After 
the difficult sections are uniform with the whole, he should 
try a more rapid tempo, increasing his speed in a gradual 
manner, until he reaches his limit of speed. It will be 
found that some students are capable of developing greater 
peed than others, The student should not try to increase 
lis tempo from apdante to allegro at once, as this might 
have the effect of destroying all that he may have gained 
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in his slow but sure playing. He may not be able to reach 
a very quick tempo such as allegro in a few hours prac- 
tice, but applying a good systematic method of the theory 
of gradually faster, he ought to develop a good speed, 
providing the teacher has given him ample time to study, 
and that the studies are of the right nature and are not 
too difficult for him to master. 


How to Practice Scales 


Previous to playing scales, the teacher should first above 
all things explain the theory of the major and minor scales 
to the student. This is essential to good scale playing. In 
order to become proficient in the playing of scales, the 
student should make note of the following rules, namely: 

Play scales at an exceeding slow pace. 

Lift fingers high before striking keys, and come down 
striking notes with tips of the fingers. Be sure that each 
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finger strikes with the same amount of power. Especially 
note the little finger, as to its correct striking. 

Arms should be close to sides, and hands should be as 
quiet as possible while playing. 

$y all means use correct fingers in your scale practice; 
this being an important factor to good scale playing. 

Don’t let wrist droop; keep it in a horizontal position 
with the hand, or possibly a little higher. 

Sit erect at the piano. Arms should be horizontal to 
the keyboard or a little higher. 

All scales should be practiced very slowly for months if 
necessary, with strict adherence to rules herewith given. 
The teacher should continually point out to the student the 
violations of the above rules. After he becomes efficient 
enough in his slow as well as correct playing, he should 
try to increase his speed. This should be done in a gradual 
manner, as an immediate extreme speed would undo that 
which the pupil has gained in his slow playing. Don’t go 
over your limit when practicing speed. Continue at your 
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highest speed for a good length of time before you work 
to attain a still greater one. "Rt intervals during your prac- 
tice return to slow tempo and vice versa. 

In summing up, I might say that the pupil should prac- 
tice all his new work of any kind in a similar way to the 
previous mentioned rules of how to practice. If the stu- 
dent is conscientious and follows these rules here given, 
he must succeed. He will succeed. 


Celestine Cornelison’s Achievements 





Celestine Cornelison, mezzo-soprano, began her musical 
career in Boston as a violinist, later devoting herself to 
singing. She was a pupil of the late Julie Wyman and has 
appeared with such artists as Charles Martin Loeffler, 





CELESTINE CORNELISON, 
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Georges Longy, Heinrich Gebhard, Jacques Hoffmann and 
Heinrich Schnecker. 

On a tour through the Middle West, one of her impor- 
tant engagements was that of soloist with the St. Louis 
Symphony Orchestra in Beethoven’s ninth symphony. 
Other artists on this program were Heinrich Meyn and 
George Hamlin. 

Miss Cornelison has appeared frequently and with great 
success at concerts and musicales in and around Boston, 
some of which were the concerts of Wilhelm Heinrich and 
Mrs. McAllister’s North Shore Musicales. She sang in 
the “Elijah” with the New Hampshire Festival Orchestra 
in Franklin, N. H., and in Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” with 
the Plymouth Choral Club, Plymouth, Mass. 

Miss Cornelison has madc a specialty of French songs, 
of which she has a large and choice repertoire. Phil:p 
Hale says of her: 

I was much impressed with the beauty of her phrasing and the 
warmth of her performance. She has voice, style and aesthetic 
intelligence. 

Miss Cornelison went recently to Cleveland, Ohio, 
where she has a studio in the Arcade and already has a 
large class of pupils, many of whom are very promising. 


Rothwell Orchestrates Dance for Lada 





One of the interesting dances to be presented by Lada, 
the Russian dancer, during her coming season is the Mous- 
sorgsky “Trepak,” which was orchestrated for the dancer 
by Walter Henry Rothwell. Although Mr. Rothwell does 
very little work in orchestration, his admiration for the 
art of the young dancer led him to make an exception in 
this instance, and the result will form one of the most in- 
teresting numbers on Lada’s program next season. 
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ROSAMOND YOUNG TO 
ENTER CONCERT FIELD 


Young Boston Soprano Will Sing Under New York 
Management 





_Antonia Sawyer recently has added to her list of dis- 
tinguished artists, a young soprano, whom she is about 
to introduce to the public—Rosamond Young, of Boston. 

Miss Young is a beginner, to be sure; one, however, 
decidedly “to the manner born.” Two New York hearings 
recently, at which the writer was present, gave no uncertain 
evidence of this. For, to a voice of lovely timbre, particu- 
larly well adapted to dramatic work, and to reliable musi- 
cianship are added those other graces, so necessary to a 
successful vocal career—a distinguished and likable per- 
sonality, an easy stage presence and fascinating abandon in 
her presentations. She sang an aria from “Carmen” 
(Bizet), with professional finish; Wagner’s “Schmerzen” 
and Tschaikowsky’s “Nur wer die Sehnsucht Kennt,” with 
good German pronunciation and dramatic feeling. The 
Old English “I’ve Been Roamin’” and Carpenter’s “Don’t 
Caere” likewise were well conceived interpretations. There 
were well defined diction in both languages, excellence of 


ROSAMOND YOUNG. 


style, controljed temperament and easy delivery in each 
song. 

Once more Mrs. Sawyer has shown the discrimination 
of the connoisseur in her selection of Miss Young, and 
that she has added another singer to her list with the 
talents and brains to shine among other vocal lights. 

From bits of stray conversation the writer learned that 
the young singer has studied only in New York and Bos- 
ton; that she has lived and traveled extensively abroad; 
has imbibed the musical atmosphere of foreign countries, 
but is proud of her American training, as well she may be. 
Her fine physique led to the subject of athletics, which 
brought out the fact that Miss Young is an expert hotse- 
woman, is devoted to swimming and all the other out- 
door sports. 

A naturally alert mentality and well poised attitude to- 
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wards her art as well as a wholesome viewpoint of life 
in general—these added to her musical gifts, augur well 
for Rosamond Young's career whether she elects this to be 
eventually the recital, oratorio or operatic field. At pres- 
ent she will be heard only in concert and recital; later, 
however, she expects to devote her talent to operatic 
singing. 


Seven Artist Recitals 





These seven recitals are scheduled to be given by Her- 
mann O, C. Kortheuer at Cleveland, Ohio, in connection 
with his special summer classes in that city: 


First recital, Friday, July 6. Early Italian composers: Toccata 
(Merulo), andantino and a‘legro (Rossi), “Pensieroso” (Pasquini), 
sonata (Durante), “Tempo di Ballo” (Scarlatti), rondo in A major 
(Paradies), sonata, op. 13 (Beethoven), impromptu, op. 90, No. 4 
(Schubert), “Aus Ho'berg’s Zeit,” suite—prelude, sarabande, gavotte, 
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air, rigaudon (Edvard Hagerup Grieg), “Rhapsodie Hongroise,”’ No. 
12 (Liszt). 

Second recital, July 13. Early French composers: “Rondeau” 
(Couperin), gavotte (Marchand), “Allemande” (d'Anglebert), toc 
cata and fugue, arranged by Tausig (Bach), fantasie, op. 49; four 
mazurkas: op. 7, Nos, 2 and 4; op. 24, Nos. 2 and 3, and nocturne, 
op. 55, valse, op. 42 (Chopin); sonata, op. 27, No. 2 (Beethoven); 
“Rhapsodie Hongroise,”” No. 1. (Liszt). 

Third recita, July 20. Early Engl sh composers: “Lesson—two 
parts in one” (Tallis); “The Carman's Whistle’ (William Bird); 
“The Queen's Command,” Parthenia, London, 1655, from the first 
book printed in England for the Virginal (Gibbons); “Rigadoon,” 
from Musick’s handmaid by Playford (Purcell); ballade, op. 52; 
prelude, D flat; polonaise, op. 53 (Chopin); “Ride of the Va- 
kyries” (Wagner); “Rhapsodie Hongroise,” No. 6 (Liszt). 

Fourth recital, July 27. Early German composers: Theme and 
variations, E major (Handel); prelude, fugue and allegro, E flat 
(Bach); rondo, B minor (Bach); allegretto con variazioni, G major 
(Bach); sonata, op. 81, “The Farewell; The Absence; The Return” 
(Beethoven); “Rhapsodie Hongroise,”’ No. 9 (Liszt). 

Fifth recital, August 3. German composers, classical per od: 
Sonata in C (Haydn); rondo, A minor (Mozart); sonata, op. 90 
(Beethoven). Romantic period: Impromptu, op. 90, No. 2, “Moment 
Musicals,” op. 94, No. 2 (Schubert); “Funera’ March,” “Fantasie 
Impromptu,” mazurka, op. 59 (Chopin); andante from sonata in 
A flat (von Weber); “Rhapsodie Hongroise,"’ No. 13 (Liszt). 

Sixth recital, August 10. Chromatic fantas'e and fugue (Bach); 
sonata, B mifior (Liszt); sonata, op. 1o9 (Beethoven). 

Seventh recital, August 17. American composers: “New England 
Idylls,” “Fireside Fancies’’—sea pieces, ‘‘Woodland Sketches” 
(MacDowell); “Dreamy Dells” (Orth); “Paganini” (Brockway); 
adagio from symphony; gavotte; “Centifolia Waltz’ (Kortheuer) ; 
selections from the works of Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, Edgar Stillman 
Kelley and other American composers. Polonaise and yvalse (Rubin 
stein);-hallade in B minor, polonaise in E (Liszt). 


Debut of Grace Marcia Lewis 





Grace Marcia Lewis, lyric soprano, of the Ganapol 
School of Musical Art, Detroit, Mich., made her profes- 
sional bow at the Statler Hotel concert hall, Monday 
evening, June 18, before a big audience, and created a 
very definite impression as an accomplished singer. She 
demonstrated her ability to handle a model program in a 
manner that would have done credit to an artist of mature 
years. Miss Lewis sang in five languages, including 
French, German, Italian, English and Russian, and dis- 
played a voice of sweetness, evenness, and a fluent technic. 
She is ready to take up concert work and her manager 
is already getting bookings for her. Her headquarters 
will be in Detroit. In addition to her beautiful voice and 
musical accomplishments, Miss Lewis is endowed with 
dramatic ability and with a charming stage presence. 

Her program: Aria from “Acis and Galathea” (Han- 
del), “Charmant Papillon” (Campra), “Se tu m’ami” 
(Pergolesi), “Ombre legere” from “Dinorah” (Meyer- 
beer), “O siisse’ Mutter” (Loewe), ‘“Wiegenlied,” “Ver- 
gebliches Standchen” (Brahms), “Bonjour Suzon” 
(Delibes), “Vilanelle,” “A des oiseaux” (Georges Hie), 
aria from “L’Enfant Prodigue” (Debussy), “Lovely 
Night” (Ronald), “Philosophy” (Emmel), “My Pretty 
Jane” (Bishop), “Cuckoo” (Lehmann), “Zatsvetiot Cherio- 
mucha” (“When Cherries Blossom”) (Glinka), “Solovay” 
(“Nightingale”) (Alabieff). 

Ada Lillian Gordon was at the piano. 





Klibansky Studio Notes 





Francis Humphrey, baritone, has been engaged as soloist 
for the West End Presbyterian Church, and Felice de 
Gregorio, baritone, as substitute at the Broadway Presby- 
terian Church, New York City. 

The Stamford Yacht Club has engaged Mr. Klibansky 
to give concerts during the summer months. The first 
will take place July 17, and the following artist-pupils will 
sing: Betsy Lane Shepherd, Gilbert Wilson and Felice de 
Gregorio. 
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Commencement Exercises of the 
Ganapol School of Musical Art 





The Ganapol School of Musical Art, of Detroit, Mich., 
held its commencement exercises Friday evening, June 22, 
at Ganapol Music Hall. On this occasion a program of 
considerable merit was given by Claire Cornwall Burtch, 
pianist; Harry Farbman, violinist, and Grace Marcia Lewis, 
soprano. Boris L. Ganapol, president of the school, deliv- 
ered the principal address, his subject being “Can a Musi- 
cal Nature Be Developed.” Following are extracts taken 
from the address: 

Whie it is true that human beings are sensitive to music, this 
does not mean that ali that is necessary in the culture of art is fre- 
quent atte ndance at concerts. Knowledge and knowledge alone will 
immensely increase the permanent benefits to be derived from music. 
Those few who are always advancing the cause of music are the 
ones who at one time or another pursued this knowledge at certain 
pe:iods of their lives. Their longing to promote the cause depends 
on what they themse ves think of it. The more one thinks of art, 
the more he will work for it; the more one thinks art can give 
him, the more he will give of himself to it, It also depends what 
he is willing to make of it, though he does not need to define its 
meaning. 

Had not a Beethoven, a Tolstoy, had the regard they had, they 
could not have achieved to that hem@pht. All human beings are stirred 
by the strains of music, but not al think alike of music, not all 
alike arg willing to make the same sacrifices. Of course this is not 
the only considerat'on to become an artist, he must have tools to 

work with, he must possess the talent. When we speak of talent, 
we use the word in ite widest meaning, that is the totality of qualities. 

The teacher must be alke and willing to give a real and true 
analysis of vocational demands with reference to the desirable per- 
sonal qualities, as the average young boy and girl is apt to see only 
superficially the traits of certain careers. Here I wil! say a word to 
the parents. Just as you parents are eager to procure the services 
of capab‘'e teachers, so we teachers are eager to procure properly 
prepared students. We ask that you send us pupils brought up to 
a love of culture, a love for music, Pome ylined to the overcoming 
of obstacles—and with the respect for the word of the teacher, 
without which no suecess can be realized. Thank God, that period 
has passed, when parents whose sons and daughters were too stupid 
for any other occupation were placed in the hands of a music teacher 
to fit them for the musica! profession. 


The Ganapol School of Musical Art has closed a most 
successful season and is looking forward to an equally 
good season of 1917-18. The following program was 
given at the graduation exercises: “Tambourin” (Rameau- 
Godowsky), barcarolle (Rachmaninoff), polonaise 
(MacDowell), Claire Cornwall Burtch; concerto in D 
(Nardini), Harry Farbman; “Si tu m’ami” (Pergolesi), 
“A des Oiseaux” (Hiie), “My Pretty Jane” (Bishop), 
“Solovay” (Nightingale) (Alab:eff), Grace Marc:a Lewis; 
address, “Can a Musical Nature Be Developed?” Boris L. 
Ganapol; presentation of diplomas. 

Following is the class of 1916-17: 
the piano department under Mrs. Boris L. 
Grace L. Barber. 

Those receiving performers’ and teachers’ diplomas from 
the piano department were: Pauline Turner, Vera Schoof, 
Thelma Fleming, Margaret Elliott and Harry Matlock, 
from the class of Mrs. Boris L, Ganapol, and Cecile Ouel- 
lette and Mildred Meyers, from the class of Mr. Frederick 
Boothroyd; Miss Florence de Vallon Whiteley, from the 
violin departme nt from the class of Hildegard Brandegee. 

Those receiving teachers’ certificates from the piano de- 
partment were: Dorothy Pettibone, Minnie Hirshman 
Cecile Zuschnitt, Kathleen Marie Butler, Maud C. Stanley, 
Myrtle Vollmer, from the class of Mrs. Boris L. Ganapol, 
and from the vocal department were: Lydia Frost, Eva G. 
Senn, Maude L as tay penne and Blanche L. Taylor, from 
the class of Boris L. Ganapol. 


Post-graduate from 
Ganapol, teacher, 


Byril Rubinstein Entitled to Go Far 





“He is clearly in possession of the gift and entitled to 
go far,” is Frederick Donaghey’s comment on Byril Rubin- 
stein, The young pianist played in Chicago last season, 
and this tribute by the well known critic of the Tribune 
of that city was typical of the views expressed by the 
musical fraternity as a whole. That he played with un- 
common beauty of tone seemed to be generally conceded. 

The Chicago Journal said: 

He would seem to have been sent into the world for the purpose 
of playing everything that was ever written for the piano, He has 
a natural technical equipment that rejoices in difficulties and makes 
light of them all. Up to the present time, he, Josef Hofmann and 
Leopold Godowsky are the only pianists that have ventured to play 
any of the Godowsky transe riptions of the Strauss wa'tzes. Rubin- 
stein included the “Kiinsterleben“ on his program yesterday. Bril 
liant a keyboard gymnast as he is, he does not stop with technic. 
He has other qualities that bespeak the real artist. 


In the Chicago Evening American appeared: 


Young Rubinstein’s gifts are those of a renarkable piano tempera- 
ment. His impetuous spirit chafes audibly under the bondage of the 
classic, It ix with the unloosing of technical war charges in the 
romantic school that the young and brilliant pianist is at his best. 
His tone is gloriously full and ringing, and the audacity of his 
sweeping vision has full sway. 

Byril Rubinstein’s New York successes are well remem- 
bered. On several occasions the pianist played in Aeolian 
Hall, his most notable appearance, perhaps, being that on 
which he had the assistance of a string quaret for a spe- 
cial performance of the Bach D minor clavier concerto. 
The program was a varied one, but this unique feature 
made a special impression. 


Housework to Be Summer 
Diversion of Marcia van Dresser 


When Marcia van Dresser was asked recently what 

form of div ersion she would take this summer, she replied, 
“Housework.” The Chicago Opera soprano intends to fulfill 

the promise and has already planned to spend a large part 
of the warm weather in a bungalow at Seal Harbor, Me. 
Save for a few mountain climbing trips with Gertrude Nor- 
man, Miss van Dresser will devote herself to the simple 
care of the premises, not forgetting her vocal practice and 
preparation for her fall tours. 

On the theory that domestic duties comprise woman's 
natural occupation, Miss van Dresser is glad to get back 
to nature in surroundings and work as well. She will be 
happy in contemplation of a season devoted in full to the 
concert stage ; for several seasons opera has prevented her 
from appearing widely and many attractive engagements 
have had to be missed. Tours through the South and West 
are already arranged and their preparation entails the 
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presence of an accompanist at Seal Harbor, with whom 
Miss van Dresser will spend long hours of practice. 

During the season 1916-1917 were numbered among her 
engagements recitals in Philadelphia; at Jordan Hall, Bos- 
ton; Aeolian Hall, New York; five concerts in Chicago; ap- 
pearances with the Boston mphony, New York Sym- 
phony and Holland ts orchestras; at the 
Authors’ League dinner, Delmonico’s; Columbia Univer- 
sity, Bryn Mawr and the New Amsterdam Theatre. 


Carl J. Simonis’ Interesting Work 








During the past season a very important branch of music 
in New York has been steadily improving under the direc- 
tion of Carl J. Simonis. This has reference to the or- 
chestras in connection with the Y. M. C. A. Last season 
there were fourteen concerts given by the young musi- 
cians of these orchestras, and although they have not as 
yet attained a perfection which permits the playing of 
symphonies, still Mr. Simonis has endeavored to have 
always the best music, and to work for ever better stand- 
ards among the members. The young men have been 
quick to respond, giving the movement their enthusiastic 
support, and ever widening the circle of good it is accom- 
plishing. Not only its artistic but its educational advan- 
tages are being felt to a marked degree. A letter from 
Edward C. Baldwin, secretary of the Young Men’s Insti- 
tute of the New York Y. M. C. A., reads in part: 

Carl J. Simonis has had charge of the Institute Orchestra during 
the season of 1916-1917 and has produced results worthy of com- 
mendation, Four concerts have been given and the season as a’ 
whole has been one of the most successful which the orchestra has 
enjoyed. 

Mr. Simonis is a citizen of the United States, having 
been here for the past five years, and previous to that 
time he achieved marked success as a conductor of musi- 
cal comedy in various European music centers. He will 
be in New York during the summer, and will be avail- 
able as a conductor of orchestras or bands on several days 
each week. 


Mildred Langworthy Re-engaged at Cox College 





Mildred Langworthy, soprano, has been re-engaged at 
Cox College, Atlanta, Ga., as dean of the voice department. 
«She expects that her classes will be very full next season 
at the school, yet she will be available for concert work. 
Her new contract with Cox College gives her that privilege. 
Miss Langworthy is preparing three programs for next 
season, miscellaneous, “Bird Songs” and American com- 
posers. 

Many of this distinguished instructor’s pupils have re- 
cently appeared in the South. Addie Belle Gary sang with 
great success in Nashville, Tenn., and Washington, D. C. 
Sara Sims, contralto, is singing in the Methodist Church, 
Madison, Ga. Mary Lee Hampton, of Tampa, Fla., sang 
on June 24 “O Divine Redeemer” at the West End Chris- 
tian Church, Atlanta, Ga. Effie Louise Walker sang at a 
private home musicale at Inman Park, June 25. 


Eleanor Spencer to Teach During Summer 





Fleanor Spencer has decided to make New York her 
headquarters for teaching this summer. From present in- 
dications, her class for advanced students in piano, already 
announced, will be a large one and keep the pianist very 
busy until September. A number of teachers from the Mid- 
dle West will avail themselves of the opportunity to coach 
with Miss Spencer, In September she will take a deserved 
rest in the Berkshire Hills, preparatory to an active 1917-18 
concert season, 
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OLIVE NEVIN, 


Olive Nevin’s Singing Adds to Interest 
of Wellesley College Commencement Week 





Olive Nevin, soprano, reveled in old associations 
and just naturally renewing popularity among Welles- 
ley College students and alumnae during the recent com- 
mencement week. Three special formal appearances called 
up memories to the older girls of the days when Olive 
Nevin was “ring leader” in musical doings there and caused 
those of later classes to point with pride to the distin- 
guished singer, of whom her alma mater well may be 
proud for her talents and achievements. 

She was soloist Baccalaureate Sunday with the choir 


which she formerly led; gave a recital program before | 


members of her society, Phi Sigma; (Katherine Davis, 
who is studying for her degree of M. A. at Wellesley and 
who has attracted notice because of her compositions, ac- 
companied Miss Nevin); and at the alumnae luncheon she 
sang a topical song (Olive Nevin is a versatile entertainer), 
“It’s a Fine Thing to Dig a Garden,” quite in keeping with 
the spirit of the times. In the vernacular, “it quite brought 
down the house”; only the “house” in this instance was a 
big tent on the campus. 


De Coppet and the Flonzaleys 


Impersonal musical excellence was the high aim of the 
late Edward J. de Coppet when he organized the Flonzaley 
Quartet, and that idea is the one uppermost in the minds 
of the musicians themselves throughout their years of as- 
sociation. Not individual distinction, but a body of four 
musicians serving essentially as one—that has always been 
their consistent purpose. “The deliberation, patience and 
devotion with which Mr. de Coppet built up the Flonzaley 
Quartet,” wrote Daniel Gregory Mason recently, “were 
in striking contrast to the careless facility with which so 
many musical undertakings are conceived, neglected and 
abandoned, and were in the best sense of the word artistic. 
The pride with which he always spoke of ‘our artists’ was 
justified most of all by the fact that he, too, was an artist; 
the Flonzaley Quartet was his work of art. He never 
supposed, as do those who aspire to be patrons of art, less 
for the sake of the art than for that of the patronage, that 
he could create what he was after by the simple process 
of signing checks. His method was that of all genuine art; 
indefatigable experiment, proceeding by trial and error, 
requiring endless thought, and extending through a long 
series of years.” 

Mr. de Coppet’s musical activities covered a period of 
thirty years, and of this he kept a painstaking record. In 
a series of books compiled in his own hand are set down 
the details of 1,054 musical gatherings for which he was 
sponsor, from October 21, 1886, to April 21, 1916. In an- 
other book the list of works performed are classified ac- 
cording to composers, and they serve as a catalogue of 
string quartet literature, classical and modern, with a 
large representation of trios, duos and piano quartets 
and quintets. As one turns the pages of these books one 
finds countless reminders of delightful evenings spent at 
the De Coppet homes in New York and Lausanne. 


A Close of Season Triumph for Christine Miller 





With a record of over 100 concert engagements filled 
during the past season, Christine Miller’s most recent 
triumphs are all the more remarkable in that her voice 
shows not the slightest trace of fatigue, or in fact any visi- 
ble sign that this popular contralto has traveled thousands 
of miles in order to convey her musical message to audi- 
ences in every State of the Union. 

Upon the occasion of a recent engagement in Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., E. Woodruff, one of the foremost musical 
critics in the State of Pennsylvania, commented upon this 
phenomenon and advanced several very interesting reasons 
for the invariable “fitness” of Christine Miller. Portions 
of his article, which appeared in the Wilkes-Barre Record 
of June 8, are herewith appended: 

It seems astonishing, at the end of a season that has kept her 
pretty constantly on the go. that Miss Miller should have preserved 
her voice so ample in its volume and so fresh and vita’ in its quality. 
Not only is her correct placement and intelligent conservation to 
be credited for this, but Miss Miller’s devotion to her music régime, 
which makes hours, diet and all else conform. This may not be an 
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essential fact in a recital report, but it is hard!y out of place, ever, 
to inform the ambitious that music is a jealous mistress, and will 
not tolerate a divided allegiance. 

The voice of the singer is broader, more rich in color and man- 
aged with even greater skill than when she was here last. This 
ought to be the expected thing but it isn’t always rea ized—that 
one’s advancing experience predicates as it does in Miss Miller's 
case, advancing and ripening artistry, Her rhythmic sense is seen 
and this of course is a large item in interpretation. Her charac- 
terizations are accomplished with generous dramatic spirit. Miss 
Miller’s tone emission and tone spinning were refreshing episodes 
to the discerning. It woud be hard to imagine a tone more vitally 
and evenly prolonged to ful glory or more gracefully flexed in the 
mezzo di voce, It is well enough to give assurance of a broadened 
and ripening artistry, but this means that to the casual hearer it 
brought the thr'l of tone, and the subtle emotional value to all 
alike. The critical judgment was assured, and the less critical was 
charmed, which double pointed assertion means a summary of a 
large evening, rich in enjoyment and in recollection. 

Miss Miller's stage manner is sui generis, and a model of de- 
meéanor and of grace. She has for a considerable time been rated 
as among the most gifted of all our distinguished singers and her 
engagements bear this out. But the realization that she is always 
widening the horizon of achievement means that she is always the 
student, and forever reaching out. for the idea’. 


Andrea Sarto Spending Summer 
at Stony Brook, L.-I. 


Andrea Sarto, bass- ‘ailien, is now at his summer home, 
Stony Brook, L. I, where he is spending his time swim- 
ming, fishing and motoring. Mr. Sarto also is working 
on some very interesting songs, which he will use on his re- 
cital program next season. James O. Boone, his per- 
sonal representative already has booked this artist for 
several important engagements next fall and winter, and 
is now arranging a tour South for Mr. Sarto. 


Mildred Dilling at Lake George 





Mildred Dilling, the harpist, will pass the summer 
months at Bolton Landing, Lake George, N. Y. Miss 
Dilling announces that she will do a little teaching during 
these months and in the early fall will begin a well booked 
season. Her first concert on October 16 will be a joint 
recital at Detroit, Mich., with Claudia Muzio. After that 
her concerts will keep her in the Middle West for some 
time. 


y, 


Carl Friedberg to Donate One-quarter 
of His Receipts to Red Cross 
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Carl Friedberg, pianist, who has just finished his third 
American season, announces that he will give one-quarter 
of the receipts from his engagements during the season of 
1917-1918 to the American Red Cross. Mr. Friedberg 
states that, aside from his desire to do something for this 
particular charity, he feels that it affords opportunity for 
him to indicate in some way his appreciation of the many 
courtesies which have been extended to him in this country. 

The early part of the summer Mr. Friedberg will spend 
at Seal Harbor, Me., and in August he will leave for the 
Pacific Coast, to stay until the opening of his concert sea 
son in October, when he will appear as soloist with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra in Philadelphia. 


Askin Pupils i in Cadman Number 

At the commencement exercises of the South Pasadena 
(Cal.) High School on the evening of June 21, a quartet 
of the graduation class, Vier and Madeline Brown, 
Don Wheaton and Morton Gleason presented Charles 
Wakefield Cadman’s “The Awakening of Spring” 
in a most creditable manner, The contralto, Madeliene 
Brown, won a large round of applause with her solo “The 
Moon Behind the Cottonwood.” Miss Brown has a large 
voice of splendid range and her interpretation of the solo 
would have done justice to a much more experienced 
singer. Miss Brown and Mr. Gleason are pupils of Thomas 
Askin, the actor-singer. 
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AMS GRIFFITH 


Teacher of FLORENCE MACBETH, Prima Donna Coloratura, and 
other prominent Artists and Teachers. 
2:8 WEST 82d ST., NEW YORK CITY. Tel. Schuyler 8537 


“some, WAN DYCK 


SOPRANO 
Management ANNIE FRIEDBERG, 1425 Broadway 


Metrepolitar Opera House 

J. FRED WOLLE: 
R I 

Management: THE WOLFSOMN MUSICAL BUREAU York 


Jan Hal GRIFFEE 


BARITONE 
Western Address, 1920 “Pr Nag ond Minneapolis. Minn. 


FREDERICK H. HAYWOOD 


Author of “UNIVERSAL SONG.” 
Twenty Lessons in Voice Culture, 75 cents postpaid. 
HAYWOOD VOCAL STUDIOS, 331 West End Ave., N. Y. C. 


Yvonne de Treville 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Management: ALMA VOEDISCH 1426 Broadway, N. Y. 
Persons! Address: The Rockinghan, 1744 Broadway, N. Y. 


° MARCOSSON 


VIOLINIST 
AVAILABLE FOR RECITALS, SEASON 1917-18. 
Director Violin Department, Summer Chautauqua Insti- 


tution, Chautauqua, N. Y. 
Permanent Address: MARCOSSON MUSIC SCHOOL, 807 The Arcade, Cleveland, 0 


SAM 8S. LOSH 


PIANIST BARITONE TEACHER 
Oratorio $3 $3 Lecture Recitals 
Conductor and Manager of the Apollo Chorus, For: Worth, Texas 












































Lehmann Violin School 


GEORGE LEBMANN — 147 West 97th Si., New York City 


AN IDEAL SCHOOL FOR THE BEGINNER 
AS WELL AS THE ADVANCED PLAYER 


A staff of the ablest assistants to meet every student's needs. Free 
instruction in Theory of Music and Piano Playing All communica- 
tlons should be directed to the Secretary MARY G. RUSSELL. 


ARTHUR SHATTUCK 


PIANIST 
Secretary Margaret Rice Lake Beulah, Wisconsin 


STEINWAY PIANO USED 


ESTER 


FERRABINI 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 


Address: care of Musical Courier, 437 Fifth Ave.. N. Y. 


sKERR 
BASS BARITON E 


RECITALS IN ENGLISH, GERMAN, 
FRENCH, 'TALIAN AND NORWEGIAN 





























561 WEST 143d STREET, WEW YORK CITY, Telephone 2970 Auduboe 
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UDIO: t4a5 Pecedway, New York. 
SINGERS—Susanne Baker Cora Cross, 
Pauline Fredericks, Andrew Mack, Nellie Hart, 
Bortes, Stanig » Este’ ard a Th Ls ma 
eson, 
O'Her ae nue Be Mabet all Fiske 
"Hara, Horace , 
H. Stubbs, ‘Edward Foley “Albert Wallerstedt, 
Umberto Marion W: and many 
other singers now before the public in opera 
and church work. 
VLADIMIR NEVELOFF PRESENTS 
THE 
DANISH 
SUSAN EMMA DROUGHT MILDRED HAYNES 
Lyrle Seprane Dramatic Soprano 
ALICE MeCLUNG-SKOVGAARD 
MARY MAIBEN ALLEN Pianist AUBREY N. ENGLE 
Ccotralte Baritone 
Fitth Floor, 133 East 16th Street, New York City 
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[The Musical Courier Information Bureau constantly 
receives letters and inquiries, which are replied to with 
all possible promptness. The service of this bureau is 
free to our subscribers and we ask any one wishing in- 
formation about any musical question or upon any ques- 
tion connected or associated with music and musical 
interests, to write to us. Many of the letters received 
each day are replied to by mail, but inquiries of general 
interest will be answered through the columns of the 
Musical Courier, with the names of the inquirers 
omitted. Following are some inquiries received lately, 
and the answers to them. These indicate the range of 
subjects upon which information is sought. Inquiries 
will be answered as soon as possible, though there is 
some unavoidable delay on account of the large number 
received.—Editor’s note.] 


The “Canterbury Pilgrims” Next Winter 


“Will you please inform me if the Metropolitan Opera 
Company will produce ‘Canterbury Pilgrims’ next winter? 
Is it true that most of the metropolitan dailies criticised 
this opera severely when it was first produced ‘in New 
York ?” 

The “Canterbury Pilgrims” will be produced next winter 
at the Metropolitan Opera House, Whenever it was 
played during the past season it drew audiences that prac- 
tically filled the house. There was great interest evidenced 
by the musical public to hear the work of an American 
composer, and its production was a topic of interest in so- 
cial and artistic circles where Mr. de Koven’s music is so 
well known and appreciated. 

The metropolitan dailies did not criticise the opera se- 
verely; on the contrary the notices were complimentary, 
while discriminating. There was never any claim made 
that the opera was “grand opera” as that term is generally 
understood. It was, if one can so express it, a “serious 
light opera.” The music pleased the public and there are 
many who look forward to hearing it again the coming 
season. 

That Mr. de Koven is one of our best composers goes 
without saying. He is at work upon another opera. His 
“Canterbury Pilgrims” is to be taken on the road by a com- 
pany the formation of which was described in last week's 
Musica. Courter, page 5. 

Mrs. Dean’s Librettos 


“Will you please send me information regarding the 
opera librettos by Mrs. Dean? I would like to get them, 
so please advise me where I will be able to.” 

Janet Williams Dean’s address is Corona, Cal., and 
if you will write to her she will furnish you all the infor- 
mation you require. The two librettos mentioned have 
been, as you probably noticed, sent in for the Hinshaw 
competition, but she will let you know whether she can 
furnish them or other librettos if required. me 


Wants Professor Ponce’s Address 


“I would be thankful if you could give me any informa- 
tion of the whereabouts of Professor Ponce. A lady who 
was Mr. Ponce’s pupil in Mexico City has requested me 
to find Mr, Ponce’s address through you. As far as I know 
2 Ponce has been employed by you, or is employed actu- 
ally.” 

The address for which you ask, is Manuel Ponce, San 
Lazaro, 159, Havana, Cuba. 


Who Will Assist Russian Boy? 


“Do allow me just a few lines in your most valuable in- 
formation department. I am a Russian boy, possess a fine 
baritone voice and my sole ambition is to make a singer 
some day. The most Laows teachers of this art who heard 
me sing, expressed their warmest praises as to the bril- 
liancy, freshness and extraordinary range of my voice, but 
in spite of all these qualifications I cannot go on with my 
studies for lack of means, until I am ready to earn a little 
something with my voice any way. I then thought of 
appealing for assistance to the music loving readers of 
your paper; perhaps I could be given help. As far as I 
am concerned, I would make the greatest sacrifices de- 
manded from me in return, just so I be able to perfect my- 
self in the art so dear to me.” 

It is with much sympathy for the writer of the above 
letter, that this inquiry is answered. It does seem unfor- 
tunate that anyone with both talent and ambition to work 
to perfect that talent should not be able to obtain the means 
for doing so. But there have been so many students ask- 
ing for assistance in the past—and in most cases receiving 
it—who have shown so much ingratitude after reaching 
their goal, that at the present time it is difficult to interest 
charitably inclined people in prospective artists. Every day 
one hears from the leading teachers of New York of a 
pupil who gives the credit Pe their success to someone from 
whom they have only had a few lessons, leaving the name 
of the teacher who has really developed the voice entirely 
out of mention. In particular, so many singers have done 
this, that it has become almost a byword. The motives 
for this state of affairs are varied; some think that this 
or that teacher can secure -enga: mts for concerts or 
opera, that this or that teacher has influence with some 
manager, or a dozen other reasons are given for a change. 
All this does not serve to encourage teachers to give their 
services to even very talented pupils, to be ignored, even 
quarreled with, as the time of public appearances approach- 
es. It is equally true that there are many conscientious 
singers who appreciate and publicly recognize their teach- 
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ers. It is, however, always the innocent who suffer for 
the guilty. 

The name and address of this young Russian will be 
furnished to any one who wishes to talk with him about 
his future studies with the object of assisting him. 


Of the Use of the Breath in Singing 


“I read in your department, issue June 14, of someone 
asking for information regarding the proper use of the 
breath in singing. I would like to have this person’s ad- 
dress if you care to give it.” 

Any information about the use of the breath in singing 
is of interest to all singers and teachers. There has been 
much written on the subject. It might be of interest to 
readers of the Musica Courter to send your views on this 
important question. 

The address asked for is Miss I. Langton, 241 Ramona 
avenue, Sierra Madre, Cal. Her very interesting fetter 
was not published in full, but it was easy to see that she is 
an intelligent student, one who is “heart and soul” in her 


work. 
What’s in a Name? 


“Do you think that many musicians assume names that 
resemble those of people prominent in public work? Do 
you think that it really helps an unknown musician to call 
him or herself by the name of a ‘star?’ I notice the 
pictures of some of the musical people are in direct imi- 
tation of a person higher up in the world of music, which 
to me shows weakness of belief in their own musical 
worth.” 

You know that “imitation” is said to be “the sincerest 
form of flattery.” There are undoubtedly those who feel 
that to use a name bearing even the slightest resemblance 
to one well known is going to be of valuable assistance. 
That such is the case is hardly true; usually it is a hin- 
drance. Necessarily, if the names are identical, or closely 
resemble each other, there is a comparison that usually 
affects the lesser musician, when, if an individual name 
with its own standing had been used, the person would 
have been judged on merit alone. 

__ There was the case of a tenor who took a name almost 
identical with one of the most celebrated tenors of the day. 
Whenever he sang there was always some allusion to the 
“other man,” and as a matter of fact the imitator only 
lasted part of one season, even finding it difficult to secure 
engagements from fashionable hostesses—said engage- 
ments meaning that he gave his services with the hope of 
real engagements. This was unfortunate, for host- 
esses became tired of explaining that he was not the real 
person, only that his name resembled the celebrated singer. 

There are of course amusing repetitions of names of 
celebrated musicians, but these are accidental real names. 
There was at one time a conductor of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, William Gericke; his namesake sells 
shoes in London. Richard Wagner’s name is profusely 


JULIUS WILLIAM MEYER 


VOICE PRODUCTION and INTERPRETATION 
Telophooes | Studio, 1350 Circle . 
Residence. 1380 Prospect Carnegie Hall 


Alfredo Martino 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


General Manager, Comcgeiins Opera Co., Inc. 
Studio 14 VENING CLASSES NOW PORUEIG’” Yor City 


INFORMATION BUREAU 


OF THE MUSICAL COURIER 


A department known as the Information 
Bureau has been opened by THE MusicaL 
CourIER. 

Information on all subjects of interest to 
our readers will be furnished, free of 
charge. 

Artists, managers, clubs, students, the 
musical profession generally can avail them- 
selves of our services. We are in touch 
with musical activities everywhere, both 
through our international connections and 
our system of complete news service, and 
are therefore qualified to dispense informa- 
tion that will be valuable to our readers. 

Tur Mustcat Courter will not, however, 
consent to act as intermediary between 
artists, managers and organizations. It will 
merely furnish facts. 

All questions received will be treated con- 
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displayed in many towns and cities. The other day, in 

soleus on a well known impresario at his hotel, the writer 
was told he had gone to the country. On surprise being 
expressed, as there was an appointment, the clerk said, “Oh, 
no, he is here; but we have two people of the same name in 
the hotel, and the other one is away.” 

As regards the pictures of professionals, that is also 
rather a stupid thing for a beginner to do—copy the atti- 
tude of an older person. Some of the musicians have very 
individual pictures of themselves. Who could ever imi- 
tate successfully that characteristic picture of George 
Dostal? It is really a “trade mark” and attracts the eye 
at once. There are three musicians, however, whose pic- 
tures so closely resemble each other that it is necessary to 


_legk at the legend below to be qu:te sure who is intended. 


This may be accidental. 

At the present time there are more and more of the lead- 
ing musicians using their own names. The prima donnas 
of the opera, the tenurs and baritones, the successful con- 
cert singers, the instrumentalists who cling to their real 
names are many and would make a long list; all of which 
goes to prove that it is only necessary to be one’s s2lf. Let 
the young musician cling to the name that belongs to him. 
Ot course there needs to be a certain euphony, but at least 
do not imitate any one. 


Marcella Craft Wins New York Afresh 





Marcelia Craft’s great success at the recent Civic Or- 
chestra concert in New York is described in part in the 
following excerpts from the New York press: 


Marcella Craft, the young American soprano who made her rep- 
utation abroad, supplied a large part of last evening’s program for 
the third concert given by the Civic Orchestral Society at St. Nich- 
olas Rink. She sang not only two big arias, from “La Traviata” 
and “La Bohéme,” bet hel d fill in the intermission with “The Red, 
White and Blue” and ‘he Star Spangled Banner.”” Miss Craft 
was in excellent voice, particularly in the excerpt from Puccin', and 
aside from an occasional high note she covered herself with glory. 
Dramatically as well as vocally Miss Craft was a pleasant surprise 
even to those who are familiar with her work.—New York Evening 
Mail, June 28, 1917. 





Marcela Craft was the star of the third concert by the Civic 
Orchestral Society at the St. Nicholas Rink last night. She san 
the “Ah, fors e lui” from “Traviata” with flexibility, charm om | 
confidence. Her singing of “Mi chiamano Mimi” from “Bohéme’ 
was admirable. When she reached “Columbia, the Gem of the 
Ocean” and “The Star Spangled Banner” of course the audience 
was her captive.—New York Evening World, June 28, 1917. 





It remained for Marcella Craft to triumph over these difficulties, 
which she did with the “Mi chiamano Mimi” aria from Puccini's 
“Bohéme.”” She also sang “Ah, fors e tui” from “Traviata” much 
to the delight of those who really like coloratura sing ng, but it was 
the Puccini selection that won for her the fullest share of applause 
that any soloist at these concerts has yet received.—New York 
Evening Post, June 28, 1917. 

MARCELLA CRAFT WINS AUDIENCE AT CIVIC CONCERT. 

One of the most interesting actresses of contemporary opera, if 
discriminating persons who have seen her in Europe are to be 
believed is Marcella Craft. Under a more comprehensive operatic 
régime New York would have had the chance some time ago to 
judge for itse’f this American soprano in the roles in which she is 
so much esteemed. But, alas for the American who comes knocking 
at our operatic gates! Man or woman, the American must knock 
long and loud, and they are wise who do not return to our shores 
unschooled in "the gentle art of manipu ating the jimmy. 

In the field of song recital! Miss Craft has shown herself here 
an artist of marked individuality and uncommon charm. At the con- 
cert of the Civic Orchestral Society.in the St. Nicholas Rink last 
evening she revealed the breadth and authority of her art in a 
large hall and under conditions not whaly favorable to a_ soloist. 
The numerous audience was clearly captivated by the fine and appro- 
priate expression with which she vitalized the thrice familiar airs 
for soprano from the first acts of “La Traviata” and “La Bohéme,” 
and its thunderous applause would have spurred many a singer to 
add encore after encore. 

As singer-pure and simple Miss Craft was heard to especial ad- 
vantage. The roundness and brightness of her tones and a gen- 
erous measure of technical skil' gave pleasure apart from the feeling 
that imbued her singing. Nor was she insensible to the value of 
pose and facial expression in a concert singer, though never threat- 
ening for a moment to exceed in that delicate matter the limits 
imposed by discretion and good taste—New York Globe, June 28, 
1917. 





Martinelli Arranges a Long Tour 


Giovanni Martinelli, the Metropolitan tenor, came to 
New York last week from his summer home in Sullivan 
County to arrange various matters regarding his long con- 
cert tour next season. This will be the longest tournée in 
the history of the tenor’s concert career in America. It will 
commence in Denver in October and he will gradually 
work his way eastward, filling fifteen concert engagemeits 
before the opera season opens the middle of November. 
Mr. Martinelli will sing with orchestra in recital and in 
concert. He is studying this summer with Emilio Roxas, 
perfecting his repertoire, especially that of his English 
songs, which have a prominent part on his programs 
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YOUNG AMERICAN PIANIST, 





With “Fritzie”’ at her summer home at Heath Mass. Miss Nash reports that her practice schedule will remain undisturbed and 
that she is thoroughly engrossed in next season’s programs and in studying an additional concerto which she will use at some of 
her orchestral appearance next season, opening October 18, with a recital at Aeolian Hall, New York 
secretary, L. Lilly, 6 East Eighty-first street, New York 


Oscar Saenger Teaching in Chicago 





Oscar Saenger closed his New York season June 30 and 
is now in Chicago, where he will be guest-teacher at the 
Chicago College of Music for five weeks, beginning Mon- 
day, July 2. After his season there he will spend some 
time on a ranch in Wyoming, and later take a trip through 
the West. Before leaving town Mr. Saenger arranged 
with Jacques Coini to continue as director of his opera 
classes. These classes will be formed early in the fall. 
Mr. Saenger will resume teaching at his studio on Octo- 
ber 1. All conmmunications should be addressed to his 


City. 
Reuben Davies at Naples, Me. 
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where 


Reuben Davies was a visitor at the 
ofhce, New York, recently, en route to Naples, Me., 


he will spend his well earned vacation in rest and 
recreation. 

Mr. Davies closed his season at the Texas Woman's 
College, Fort Worth, Texas, June 2. His activities during 
the past season were unusually strenuous 
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Professor of Choral Music, 
eary Address 49 Claremont Ave. 





MARGARET J ARRISON 222 


15 EAST :oTH STREET, NEW YORK. Tel, Stuyvesant 2927 


EVAN WILLIAMS 


—_— TENOR —_ 
Akron - Ohio 
Mansegement: THE WOLFsouN MUSICAL BUREAU 


Ee SOPRANO 


(Covent Garden) 
Masegement: Haense!l & Jones, Aeolian Hall, N. Y. 


Louise BARNOLT 


Geawp Orena Parma Donna Cowrratto, Avattastz vor Concearts, 
Recirars, Fastivars. 


Wesreen Aponess, - - Rapissow Horat, Minwzarotis, Minn. 


CARL VENTH 


Condor Fort Worth Symphony Orchestra 
Dean Fine Arts Dep't, Texas Woman's College 
AND 


SOUSA « BAND 


Associated with 
NEW YORK HIPPODROME 
SUCCESSES 
1916 - 1916 - 1917 
Office: 1 W. 34th St., New York City. (Phone 6128Creeley) 
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CARL BEUTEL 


Pianist—Composer 


Care of Musical Courier, 615 Orchesira Hall Bidg. 
Chicago, I!!, 
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Voice Building 


Most thoroughly equipped studios on Pacific Coast 
806-7 MAJESTIC THEATRE BUILDING 
845 SOUTH BROADWAY LOS ANGELES 


MRS. EDWARD MacDOWELL 


Programs of MacDowell Music 
Management: Gertrude F. Cowen, 1451 Broadway 
ew Yor 
Proceeds of these recitals revert unreservedly to the MacDowell 
Memorial Association, 
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Steinway Piano 


(Next Biennial Meeting N. F. M. C. to be held at Peterboro, 
N. H., in t919. Everything portglaias to the programs for that occasion 
must be referred to the N, M. C. executives, Mra. MacDowell 
standing ready to carry out the dispositions of that association only.) 


ROBYN 


MUSIC STUDIOS 


METROPOLITAN OPERA BUILDING 
14425 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 








Offers a thorough Musical education in all 
branches by the best teachers. Engage- 
ments secured in Opera, Concert or Photo- 
Play Theatres. 3 ? 3 3 


ALFRED G. ROBYN, Mas. Doc., Director 
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JOHN POWELL’S PIANISM 


Genius of Young American Musician Recognized at 
Home and Abroad 





European recognition, based on merit alone, placed John 
Powell among pianists with an individual message and the 
gift of self expression long before those talents were gen- 
erally known to his own countrymen. Vienna, Berlin, 
Paris, London, etc., know John Powell as “one of the few 
who play from within, under whose fingers the piano sings 
and Lam gives forth music and for whom every piece he 
plays signifies a confession.” (Richard Specht in Die Mer- 
ker, Vienna.) And again that same critic in Die Music, 
Berlin, emphasizes that “every moment of his playing is 
intensely and passionately felt, for he seems to identify 
himself with the composer and tumultuously to create the 
music anew. One's surroundings seem to fade away, when 
this musician sits at the piano; and he enthralls endur- 
ingly through his ethereal seriousness and the ecstatic 
energy of his being.” Max Kalbeck, the famous Viennese 
critic in the Wiener Tageblatt, Vienna, makes this compar- 
ison; Only by Von Bulow had we heard this humorous 
masterpiece of the twenty-six year Beethoven rendered in 
public, and, indeed, John Powell played it every whit as 
well. His superior qualities—the fire of musical sensibil- 
ity and the ability to becorhe absorbed in his subject to the 
extent of self obliteration ... were strongly marked in his 
rendition of Brahms’ variations on a theme of Handel. The 
virtuoso threw himself into his subject without losing the 
characteristic details of the composition as a whole.” 
Kretschmarz in Das Fremdenblatt (Vienna) notes John 
Powell's “pianistic personality of strong individuality. He 
commatids a wealth of artistic imagination. He can feel 





JOHN POWELL. 


for himself and impart to his hearers every sentims nt from 
the tenderest lyric dreaminess to dramatic passion.” The 
London Globe registered this: “His playing of the Liszt 
sonata in B minor was a masterpiece of thoughtful expres- 
sion. For once the work was invested with a rare depth 
of mysterious meaning, and the interpretation, unspoilt by 
a hint of virtuosity, aroused among the audience that tense 
interest which is never felt for any but a really great per- 
formance.” The conservative London Standard added its 
impression of the same piece in these terms: “Such clear- 
ness of vision and execution, such burning eloquence and 
tender sentiment, such vivid imagination, such tempestu- 
ous power have seldom been crowded into one sitting at 
the piano.” Philip Streatfield in the London Daily Graphic 
adds: “Yet when a pianist of the ability of John Powell 
takes it in hand, it becomes as a wonder.” 

These echo only a small part of the eulogistic critiques 
based upon John Powell’s series of debuts in Berlin, Vien- 
na, Paris, and London and seven years of continuous subse- 
sequent appearances with orchestra and in recital through- 
out Europe, all of which proves what one American un- 
hailed and practically unknown has been able to accom- 
plish with ultra critical European audiences. Thus it was 
that John Powell first was recognized among Europe's first 
master pianists before he essayed to bring his pianistic 
message to his own people. 

New York, Boston, the West and the South have since 
hailed this unostentatious man of genius w:th whom there 
is no long haired affectation, no temperamental whimsical- 
ity, but a gentle, straightforward manner, and_ the sim- 
plicity of the man with the genuine purpose. It is thus 
that John Powell’s personality impresses. _ Interest in this 
musician’s work has caused the writer to follow up Amer- 
ican impressions since his appearance here in 1914 on his 
return from Europe. These have echoed the MusIcaL 
Courter’s estimate of John Powell, the pianist. 

Perhaps his pianistic genius has been impressed upon 
New York audiences as much through his four recitals 
given in Aeolian Hall this past season as in any other way. 
The programs were unhackneyed, and into them John 
Powell brought that innate sense of piano interpretation 
which characterizes all of his work. Bach, Beethoven and 
Brahms were first considered; an all- Schumann program 
followed; Liszt-Chopin stood next, and the finale was de- 
voted to his own compositions (concerning which there is 
another long and interesting story), including his “Sonata 
Teutonica.” 


By way of emphasis, a few descriptive phrases are here- 
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pianism,” “inspirational,” “over- 
‘indescribable,” ang ‘ ‘unparalleled, % “exquisite 
or intimate,” “subtly introspective, e “heroic,” “prodigious,” 
“spiritually epic, “splendor of vision,’ “burning intensity 
of purpose,” “fervor of emotional conviction” and “nobil- 
ity of attitude.” 

“John Powell’s recital in Aeolian Hall stands out almost 
supreme. He played na gt by the Three B’s.” 

(New York American). Of his Chopin and Liszt pro- 
gram, Aeolian Hall, N. Y., the New York Tribune said: 
“Gave a truly beautiful performance of the nocturne and 
also of the opening Chopin number. Both readings were 
justly balanced, finely articulated, clear in outline, deli- 
cately colored. They were, moreover, informed with poetic 
fancy, yet one that was unexaggerated. Mr. Powell eis 
first of all sincere; he descends to no tricks; he never 
attempts to bewilder. ”" Said the New York Evening Post 
of December 9: “A great pianist, and more, a great 
musician, is John Powell.” “Those rare graces in the 
concert hall, an original cast of mind, impatience with 
routine and courage with both impulses, triply bless John 
Powell. The beauty, the emotion, the illusion of the 
whole sun- lit performance, while happ. stroke upon happy 
stroke brought compensation in ind. Imagination and 
skill met.”—(Boston Evening Transcript). 

How John Powell has been able to win musiciatis of 
two continents by his playing from the beginning may 
ascribed in the first place perhaps to his utter disregard of 
superficial tricks and affectations; then there is his inevit- 
able technical equipment, which with him is decidedly a 
means and not an end, and his emotional and spiritual 
qualities; and he has his own message unhampered by 
personality. His tone work has been recognized generally. 
Distinctiv eness in his playing is accomplished through his 
phrasing. Mr. Powell regards the piano phrase, as the 
violinist or singer regards it; as the violinist on one bow 
and the singer on one breath, so John Powell plays phrases 
on one weight, without relaxation of pressure between the 
separate tones thus giving perfect continuity of tone and 
unity of emotional expression and freeing the piano of 
its limitations as a percussion instrument. Of course the 
tenes of the piano begin to diminish from the instant the 
strings are struck by the hammers. Most pianists fail to 
take this fact sufficiently into consideration in their phras- 
ing, often conceiving of each tone as continuing with the 
same intensity with which it began. They accordingly 
relax their weight, or muscle pressure, instantly after each 
tone is produced and then attack the next tone of the 
phrase with a fresh impact, disregarding the unavoidable 
automatic diminuendo of the. former tone. This produces 
a stolid, disjointed effect. Mr. Powell, on the other hand, 
does not relax entirely between the tones of one phrase. 
He lightens the pressure in proportion as the tone de- 
creases so that the hand and arm are in just the right 
state of tension at the end of a tone to produce a suc- 
ceeding tone perfectly proportioned to the amount of 
sound left at the end of the automatic diminuendo of the 
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preceding tone of the phrase. This is the secret of the 
vital elocution of his phrasing. 

Then there are the psychological and emotional sides to 
his playing. He never plays a piece; he lives it. He gives 
as much of a dramatic presentation as any actor gives, 
feeling as he does that music is just as much a definite 
mode of expression as speech. The fact that two persons 
rarely could express the emotions they received from music 
in the same words or thought symbols is no disproof of 
this idea, but merely goes to show that it is more difficult 
to give precise expression to emotions in terms of words 
than in terms of music. Although there is plenty of inner 
subtlety, there is enough of the objective and masculine in 
Mr. Powell’s playing and interpretations—plenty of fire 
and vigor. He gives, too, his own message unhampered 
by personal idiosyncrasies. 

In the New York Sun of recent date appeared: “In 
America we have not a Paderewski or Hofmann, but we 
have a John Powell and we are glad.” 

It seems hardly to be a question of comparison as re- 
gards John Powell's pianism. In certain European cities 
John Powell has been received with more recognition than 
people around whose names there are more glamour and 
glow in this country. Here is a person who does not 
desire to—and perhaps could not—play so rapidly as a 
Godowsky, so loudly as a Rosenthal, so impeccably as a 
Lhevinne, but whose earnest endeavor is to present the 
experience of life poignantly and beautifully, offering 
nourishment to hearts eager and hungry for the inner and 
deeper things—a gift not inferior to other gifts just 
mentioned. 

Perhaps the potent element in John Powell's successful 
pianism, is best voiced in the spirit reflected in an im- 
promptu talk made by Mr. Powell at his January 26, 
Aeolian Hall recital, which ran in practically these terms: 

“It is not my purpose to astonish—to win admiration— 
but to have a vision of beauty, which I am sure you yearn 
for as I do. In all humility, I bring to you, my own people, 
the best I have to offer, and beg you to do me the honor 
to share it with me.” 


Percy Grainger Donates Liberally 
to the Red Cross Fund 





Another recital given by Percy Grainger on Saturday 
evening, June 30, at Sandanona, Milbrook, the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Wing, was a great artistic and financial suc- 
cess. The large music room was filled completely. Mr. 
Grainger’s donation from this recital to the Red Cross 
amounted to over $600, His playing aroused unusual enthusi- 
asm, the audience demanding four encores. Kramer’s ar- 
rangement of “Deep River” was encored, as well as three 
of Mr. Grainger’s own works. Mr. Graingers next Red 
Cross benefit recital will take place at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Higginson, Magnolia, Mass. 
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The music season closed June 6 with a big Red Cross 
benefit concert at the Auditorium by the Elks Club, assisted 
by Margaret Woodrow Wilson, soprano. The club never 
has sung better, and Rhys-Herbert again was the skillful 
director. 

Miss Wilson was received with much enthusiasm, and 
she graciously responded to numerous encores. She was 
the guest of Mrs. Horace Lowry, when 300 women greeted 
her and she endeared herself to every one that she met. 
wat excellent accompaniments were played by Mrs. Ross 

avid. 


Park Concerts 


The summer season has opened with better park con- 
certs than in former years. Joseph Sainton directs at Lake 
Harriet. The other organizations are the First Regiment 
Band, directed by John Rossiter; the Working Boys’ Band, 
by Mr. Heinzeman, and a new organization that deserves 
special commendation, the Daily News Band, directed by 
J. J. Cason. These forty-five energetic boys have been in 
training for over a year and now do good work. 


R. A. 


Manager Reich Back in New York 





Emil Reich has returned to New York after a 
months’ booking and business trip and resumed activities 
at his offices, 47 West Forty-second street. Mr. Reich an- 





EMIL REICH (left) AND PROF, WASHBURN, DEAN OF THE 
VOCAL DEPARTMENT AT THE WARD-BELMONT SCHOOL, 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 


nounces that besides the Miniature Philharmonic Orchestra 
he will present during the coming season several new at- 
tractions. 

The above picture shows Mr. Reich to the left and Prof. 
Washburn, dean of the vocal department at the Belmont 
College in Nashville, Tenn. 


More Praise for Warren Proctor 





Warren Proctor, tenor of the Chicago Opera, on tour 
with the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, was a much en- 
joyed soloist, which is shown by the following press com- 


ment : 

Warren Proctor, tenor, delighted a large audience at Herrick 
Chap:!, Friday evening. In the enjoyment of Warren Proctor’s sing- 
ing, the fact that he was once a student of Grinnell College weighed 
almost 1s heavily with many as the very evident fact that he is a 
great artist. He was given a real ovation and his every number 
heartily encored.—Grinnell (Iowa) Press. 

Warren Proctor is a tenor who has surely attained a place with 
the stars of the musical world. A few people heard him in Chicago 
but his name is new to the majority. He has a splendid voice and 
manages it skilfully. It filied the hall with a ringing and mellow 
tone.—Sa/ina (Kan.) Union. 


Warren Proctor, a tenor with the Chicago Opera Company, made 
a place for himself in the regard of a Hutchinson audience by his 
singing of “Lohengrin’s Narrative.” He responded to an encore 
which was also delightful.—Uutchinson (Kan.) Gazette. 

Warren Proctor, tenor, sang admirably, and his tone color is 
excuisite.--Joplin (Me.) Globe. 





Seger Conservatory Recital 





The closing recital of the season by pupils of the Seger 
Conservatory of Musical Art was given at Duryea’s Hall, 
New York, on Friday evening, June 22, before a large and 
enthusiastic audience. 


The students who participated were: Helen Drew, Mar- 


garet Rigo, Ruth Nelson, Mrs. J. V. Trexler, Frances 
Cohen, Mrs. Reid Seith, Eleanor Berger and Mildred 
Kirschbaum. 


The program comprised compositions by Ole Oleson, 
Puccini, Woodman, Weber, Liszt, Gounod, Schumann, 
Arensky, Chopin and Von Weber. 
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& THE FRENCH OPERA COMPANY, WHICH GAVE A BRIEF SEASON OF OPERA COMIQUE IN 
fe MONTREAL DURING THE WEEK OF JUNE 18. 


was taken in the garden of the Ritz-Carlton and shows (1) Antoine de Vally, director; (2) 
Romualdo Sapio, conductor; (4) 


This picture 


Char'es Barreau, stage manager; (3) 


d'Agarioff, (6) Castellanos Varillot, (7) Betty Delmo, (8) 
“Paust,” 
and Juliet.” 


(10) Artha Williston. Cordial audiences heard 
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LOS ANGELES NOTES 


Pupils of Mr. and Mrs. Thilo Becker were heard in 
recital at the Gamut Club on June 22. A most attractive 
program was offered and a very high order of merit main- 
tained by those who appeared. Adelaide Gosnell and Isabel 
Morse played Beethoven's sonata in D for violin and piano, 
displaying finished technic and musical understanding. 
This was followed by Halvorsen’s “Song of a Maiden 
and a Spanish Dance, Granados-Kreisler, played by Flor- 
ence Georgia Taylor, accompanied by Mrs, Becker. Ray- 
mond Schouten followed with MacDowell’s “Keltic” so- 
nata ef which he gave a well balanced performance. 

Grace Wessendorf played two numbers by Cui and Kar- 
ganoff-Hartmann with much grace. Dorothy Ferguson 
offered a group from Liszt and Debussy, proving herself 
to be a pianist of unusual ability. Purcell Mayer, who 
played Mozart's concerto in A with the Joachim cadenza, 
possesses undoubted talent. Mary LeGrand was heard in 
a group from Liszt, Gardiner and Brahms and Dorothy 
Cranston Hess in the Orientale, Cui, and Polonaise, Wien- 
iawski. 

Taken as a whole the impression that remains after this 
recital is the very unusual finish that was shown by every 
one of these young players. It is difficult to judge of any 
artist af a single hearing, but it was a distinct pleasure to 
hear these well balanced offerings and one could but be 
aware of the excellent teaching which alone could have 
made such results possible. 

The Woman's Lyric Club under the direction of J. B. 
Poulin closed its thirteenth season with a successful con- 
cert at Trinity Auditorium on June 21. The program was 
varied and was most excellently presented. ; 

The soloist of the evening was Cecil Fanning, assisted 
by H. B. Turpin, Mr. Fanning was in good voice and his 
success was sensational. He sang Wolfram’s “Address” 
from “Tannhauser,” “Ballade,” from “L’Africaine,” and a 
set of smaller pieces. ; 

A new trio has been formed which gives promise of 
some very unusual chamber music next season. The mem- 
bers of this new trio are Theodor Lindberg, violin; Earl 
Bright, cello; May MacDonald Hope, piano. 

Theodor Lindberg appeared in the roles both of con- 
ductor and violin soloist at a concert given on the 21st by 
the Arpi Swedish Male Chorus. The writer regrets that 
he was unable to be present. 

The Woman's Orchestra gave a concert in Blanchard 
Hall on June 20, at which the local composer was featured. 
Cadman, assisted by Emma Proter Makinson, was in evi- 
dence and naturally overshadowed all ‘of the other local 
composers (we have the honor to be privileged to call him 
local now, as he has permanently located here.) “Sun- 
rise,” by Clerdois, proved to be a very attractive composi- 
tion and shows signs of real talent. An “Intermezzo” by 
Diggle was pretty and popular, but would have seemed more 
valuable had it not so strongly suggested works by Tschai- 
kowsky, Delibes and others. Schoenefeld’s “Indian Leg- 
end” was German-American-Indian and simply proves that 
no composer, not even a great one like Schoenefeld, can 
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succeed when he steps out of his own natural idiom. Car- 
lotta Comer-Wagner displayed her ability on the piano 
with Rhene-Baton’s symphonic variations,.a vehicle so poor 
that one could not judge of the artist’s merit at all. The 
concert closed with a rousing production of Sousa’s “Stars 
and Stripes Forever.” ‘Cadman and Sousa saved the day. 
The orchestra played splendidly under the masterly direc- 
tion of Henry Schoenefeld. 

Zay Rector Bevitt has closed her Los Angeles studio for 
the summer and will devote herself during the coming 
months to much needed rest and recreation. This ener- 
getic teacher has come up to Los Angeles from San Diego, 
which is her home, two days a week throughout the past 
season, and has found her original ideas of piano teaching 
successful in their popular appeal. These original ideas 
have for their basic principle the truism that harmony is 
the foundation of music, and that the child brain may be 
most easily reached through the harmonic structure of mu- 
sic. Her plan of attaining this end has been to place before 
the child compositions so constructed that the harmony is 
at least as prominent as the melody. This is systematically 
carried out throughout the method which Mrs. Bevitt has 
written, and it may be added that this method would be 
found ‘useful to many advanced pupils whose harmonic 
training and ear training have been neglected. Mrs. Bevitt 
will return to her Los Angeles studio next season. F. P. 





SAN FRANCISCO’S “OFF SEASON” MUSIC 





(Specially written for the Musica, Courier.) 
When the Summer sun is shinin’ 
San Francisco is inclinin’ 

While declinin’ vulgar “‘rag’— 

To a real Symphonic jag! 

Such a bandin’, fiddlin’, blowin’— 
Such a wealth—and then o’erflowin’ 
Such a lot of symphonies—a goin’ 
Must p'ease “Papa” Haydn much. 
Orchestras three work like thunder; 
Saw out gigues without a blunder— 
And on dollars get their clutch. 


When the Ides of March are handy 
There's a lot of music candy 

But the season's then not ended 

That is pop'lar further east 

But we're not at all offended 

With three baton rows extended— 
And with symph'nies out of season— 
To think contrary were treason— 
We've a 90 per cent feast. 


While for Winter we're recruitin’ 
Lord, there’s a lot of flutin’ 

In tree tops lika an “attic” muse 
Just hear the trombones blow 

And the drummers practice drummin’ 
And al the word seems hummin’ 
With artistic overflow. 


Yea, at the very beaches 

Scores and scores of local “peaches” 
Range from music down to screeches 
And the cello’s come to stay. 
Organized just like no other 

One great organist is brother 

To the music hungry million 

Who will sing or dance cotillion 

Till the cows deaf homeward go. 


And the picnics ring like battle 

With the bass drum’s ceaseless rattle 

And the citizens all singin’ drown out the loud church bell 
Then Bohemias chant in chorus 

And while Heaven is o’er us 

This is H--1! —Apotocizes rrom D. H. WALKER. 
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What a “Non-Musical” City Has 
Accomplished in Two Seasons 


Sioux City’s Civic Music Committee—by the way, made 
up with one exception of women—has concluded an- 
other concert course, known as the Sioux City Concert 
Course. This is the second season that such a course has 
been offered under the auspices of this committee. The 
concerts were given in the Auditorium, seating capacity 
2 





~ gee two seasons Sioux City, lowa, has been visited by 
artists well known the world over. Evan Williams, tenor, 
who substituted for Pasquale Amato, baritone (unable to 
appear because of illness) ; Ethel Leginska, pianist (twice) ; 
Fritz Kreisler, violinist (twice); Alma Gluck, soprano; 
New York Symphony Orchestra, Walter Damrosch, con- 
ductor; Efrem Zimbalist, violinist; Louise Homer, con- 
tralto; Mischa Elman, violinist; Mabel Garrison, soprano; 
Reinald Werrenrath, baritone; Josef Hofmann, pianist; 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, Emil Oberhoffer, 
conductor (two concerts). ¥ 

The season was on the whole satisfactory throughout. 
Patrons were delighted. Those who had hesitated to buy 
season tickets last year already have secured them for the 
coming season. 

With its series of concerts over, the committee wished 
to be of some help to local talent. The first organization 
which seemed to be in need was the Sioux City Symphony 
Orchestra, made up of volunteer players. The orchestra 
had been struggling for existence and had won little recog- 
nition. An offer was made to the conductor, Harold Ryder 
Harvey, to finance a concert in the Auditorium in the 
nature of a community sing. The entertainment was given 
May 7 before an audience of 1,500, the orchestra giving a 
large part of the program. 

The entire financial burden of the course was assumed 
by the seven members of the committee, who fully ex- 
pected at least a small deficit for the first season. How- 
ever, after all expenses were paid, they had $2,500 to sub- 
scribe for Liberty Bonds, so they feel amply repaid for the 
time and effort put into the course, particularly as Sioux 
City has hitherto been called non-musical. 


Albert Spalding and May Peterson 
Appear for Red Cross 





Albert Spalding, violinist, who has figured so promi- 
nently in many Red Cross benefits this season, again 
donated his services for another benefit given at the home 
of Mrs. William Barbour, at Rumson, N. J., on Tuesday 
evening, July 3. The Hon, James M. Beck made an ad- 
dress in which he spoke with great satisfaction of the very 
commendable patriotic spirit shown by artists who so gen- 
erously give their services to this important work. 

May Peterson, of the Metropolitan Opera Company, also 
appeared, and the receipts which amounted to considerable 
over $1,000 were sufficient to equip fully and send another 
Red Cross ambulance to France. 





Althouse Creates “Veritable Furore” 





An artist who scored a very genuine success at the Kan- 
sas City music festival was Paul Althouse, who appeared 
assisted by the Kansas City Orchestra, Carl Busch, conduc- 
tor, This is what the Kansas City Times and the Kansas 
City Journal had to say in his praise: 

_ Paul Althouse was the only artist on the program not at some 
time in his life a resident of Kansas City. And after the audience 
heard kim sing, there was no doubt of its willingness to adopt him 
as a native son. His voice is the type of tenor that all the world 
likes—big, robust, opulent of extraordinary range and capable of 
all shades of dramatic expression,—Kansas City Times, 





Paul Althouse created a veritable furore of enthusiasm and 
scored a success which was spontaneous. He had hardly sung a note 
before the audience realized that it was listening to one of the great 
tenors of the day. Before the evening was ended, he had given 
numerous other demonstrations of the wide range of his artistry. He 
sang a little group of English lads in a manner which proved 
him to be a gifted interpretér.—Kansas City Journal. 


D’Arnalle in Demand 





Vernon d’Arnalle recently aroused great enthusiasm at 
a concert given at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Brewster, 
Mount Kisco. 

Mr. d’Arnatle has been engaged as soloist for a number 
of summer concerts. For the coming fall and winter, his 
services have been secured for four historical song-recitals 
at Columbia University, New York. At the Worcester 
Music Festival, he will sing in Henry Hadley’s new can- 
tata. In addition to this, Mr. d’Arnalle has booked a large 
number of concerts throughout the United States. Wher- 
ever he appears he makes numerous friends and creates 
a deep impression with his brilliant art. 


Singer or Musician! 





Cecil Fanning tells the following: “I was calling at the 
office of my California manager, L. E. Behymer, one day 
this week, and found an elderly lady in his waiting room, 
who wished to meet me because she had a niece who had 
a brother’s wife whose cousin knew me, etc. After pre- 
liminary pleasantries, she remarked: ‘Mr. Fanning, I have 
a nephew in your line, but he’s a musician. He plays the 
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Fletcher Music Method 
31 York Terrace - Brookline, Mass. 


REINDAHL VIOLINS 


AND BOWS, VIOLAS 
AND CELLOS 


Artists know the 
rarity of violins 
whose tones are 
“sweet” from low- 
est G to A in altis- 
simo, You know 
how much you de- 





Z<rm<n 





n power, ty, bril- 
th perfect’ of open 

y, 
fifths, s fifths, thirds 
octaves, ¢ harmonies, 
pure plzzicato tones, dis- 
distinct 





Reindabi Grand Model, $250 
Violins sent to responsible persons, 3 F pee m Pa 


comparison with other new or famous 
If desired, gradual charge accounts 


KNUTE REIND. Menona Drive, R. F. D., No.3 
Madison - + Wisconsin 
(Formerly Athenaeum Bldg., Chicago) 





: CHAPMAN GOOLD 


SOPRANO 
Address 
226 West 78th St., N. Y. 





WEE 


1425 Broadway, New York 
Met. Opera House Building 


MAWOMmA 


Telephone 4789 Schuyler 
Teacher of wore 
Clark, Paris; 


Berlin; King 
ee Dutt, N .¥.; Ba Dixon, 
Toronto; Shanuah” lood- 


yb umming, B 
Florence Mulford, Viola Gillette. Maude 
erri, Jeannette Fernandez, Edith Miller. 
Specrat Operatic Traininc (Inctupine Action). 





= MURPHY 


TEN OR 
METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 
For concert engagements apply t 
The WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
| Wes? 34th Street, ; §New York 





430 NORTH MERIDIAN ST. INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 














CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


306 MADISON AVENUE, Near 42nd Street, NEW YORK 
Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music. 


Directors: Cart Hein, AuGusT FRAEMCKE. 
Instruction in all branches of music from first Free advantage to students: Harmony lectures, 
beginning to highest perfection. concerts, ensemble playing, vocal signet reading. 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


Thirty-eight of the best known and experienced UE. 
; TERMS $10 UP PER QUARTER 


professors. SUMMER TERM 









~CINCINNATL CONSERVATORY of MUSIC. estantisues 1867, 
soTH YEAR. CLARA BAUR, Foundress, 


Conducted according to methods of most progressive 
European conservatories, 


Elocution—M U S1C—Languages 


Faculty of International Reputation. 


Exceptional advantages for post-graduate and repertoire 
work, Department of Opera, 


Ideal location and residence deportment with 
superior equipment. 


Studenta may enter at any time, 


Highland Avenue and Oak Street Cincinnati, Ohio 









pb rf catalogue and information 


dress Miss Beatua Baur, Directress. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 


(THE METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
212 West 59th Street, New York City 


Complete Courses in Voice, Organ, Piano, Stringed Instruments, Publie 
School Music; Theoretical and Historical Branches. 


32nd Season, October ist, 1917 


Send for circulars and catalogue 


JOHN B. CALVERT, D.D., Pres. KATE S, CHITTENDEN, Dean 




















Qtlanta Conservatory of Music 


THE FOREMOST SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS IN THE SOUTH 


Advantages Equal to Those Found Anywhere 





GEORG FR. LINDNER - Director 


Peachtree and Broad Streets Atlanta, Georgia 














THE 
GREATEST 
Nib ec: 


Studio: Steinway Hall 


Management. Paul Sydow 
61 East 53rd St., N.Y. City 














MUSICAL COURIER 


STEINWAY Hlacon& Himlin 
PIANOS “THE STRADIVARIUS 


(GRAND AND UPRIGHT) 
OF PIANOS” 


Are Everywhere Known As 
The most costly piano in the world 


: 


















THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 


FACTORIES : 


Ditmars Avenue Riker Avenue 
NEW YORK 


AND 


St. Paull, Schanzenstrasse, 20-24 


Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 

We Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St.. Portman Sq., W., London 
rereoms: Jungfernstieg 34, Hamburg, and 

Budapesterst 6, Berlin 


And Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 
STEINW AY & SONS 













BOSTON 


New York Warerooms, 313 Fifth Avenue 






HAMBURG 































Ultra-Quality PIANOS 
and PLAYER PIANOS 


Established 1864 ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE New York City 


SCHOMACKER 


Established 1838 in Philadelphia 
A Leader for 79 Years -=:- Schomacker Piano Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


L ciniiienciie 


































































The S 
Name HONMEL ; 
on a piano is a guarantee of quality ; 
a by rm for artistic excellence. — 
or forty years the Sohmer family 
have been making Sohmer pianos. : : 
To make the most artistic piano is known throughout America and Europe for its 
ible has been the one aim, and artistic qualities as a Piano, and its durability and 
oo — is evidenced by excellence as a Player Piano. 
e tac : 
There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- THE AUTOPIANO CO. 
politan District than any other artistic piano. Factory and General Offices: 
SOHMER & co. 315 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK 12th Avenue, Sist to 52d Street, New York 











EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, 318-326 WEST THIRTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 














